When a woman shops 

for “something in a print” 
her purchases 

go way beyond 

that McCall pattern— 


—all she needs 
to make that dress— 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind— 

inspired by a fashion page 
she saw in McCall's 

—now she’s ready to shop 
for every costume touch, 
from shoes to bag, 

from gloves to hat 

to make that picture hers. 


Every month 

the editorial and 

the advertising pages 

of McCall's 

influence the shopping 

of women in more than 
3,600,000 homes. 

McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept., 


the fabric and the trimmings 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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HERE might be some argument about the relative population 
Tecate of the first five or six big towns of the nation... but 
there’s no question about the fact that THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 
| IS FIRST NEWSPAPER in weekday circulation in Detroit. 


How we got that way is no secret. We earned our bigger 
circulation by turning out a consistently good newspaper. Using 
this larger circulation will confirm your good judgment in buying it. 
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The Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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“Ten-Market" comparison shows use and 
position of 1,500 Brands and 110 Products 


Newspapers in ten important markets 
conducted Consumer Analysis surveys 
in 1947, all using identical questions 
and following the interview and ques- 
tionnaire technique used by The Mil- 
waukee Journal in twenty-five annual 
surveys. 


As a result, it is now possible for adver- 
tisers to compare consumer buying hab- 
its and brand preference across the 
nation. To make the information con- 
veniently available, The Milwaukee 
Journal combined and condensed the 
data from the ten standardized surveys 
in a single 76-page digest. 


More than 1,500 brands in 110 product 
classifications are compared by 1947 
market position, product preference 


and percentage of use. Side-by-side tab- 
ulations of the ten markets give a quick, 
clear picture of brand competition. Sub- 
jects covered include grocery products, 
soaps and cleansers, drugs, toiletries, 
cosmetics, foundation garments, appli- 
ances, alcoholic beverages and ciga- 
rettes. Write The Milwaukee Journal 
for a copy. 


Newspapers Co-operating in Standard- 
ized Consumer Surveys 


Omaha World-Herald 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Indianapolis Star 
St. Paul Dispatch- 


Pioneer Press 


Illinois Daily 
Newspaper Markets 


Sacramento Bee 
Fresno Bee 
Modesto Bee 


Columbus Dispatch Milwaukee Journal 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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WHERE THE FOOD OF AMERICA BECOMES 


GOOD OLD SOUTHERN 
COOKING 


... for Top Farm Families at 


the TOP OF THE SOUTH! 
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* First in war — first in peace — first in the hearts ia 
of our country women. Just as THE SOUTHERN 


PLANTER has pioneered farm practices in war and 
peace for over 100 years, so has it pioneered in modern homemaking. As country 
homes are being modernized, homemakers are looking to’ THE SOUTHERN PLANTER 
Homemaking Department for guidance in providing the “know-how” to purchase 
and use improved equipment. 
THE SOUTHERN PLANTER’S model test kitchen is the first of its kind in 
the South. Here, many food products are used to test and improve recipes to suit 
Southern tastes. Here, teachers, school lunch supervisors, home demonstration 
clubwomen and representatives of civic and rural groups often meet with nationally 
known home economists to test recipes and learn short cuts to food-saving and 


labor-saving practices. These practices are flashed throughout the territory in the | 


homemakers’ pages of THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 

Thousands of letters each month from farm women attest to the important 
place THe SouTHERN PLANTER Homemaking Department holds in the lives of 
Southern homemakers. Your advertising message in this time-honored paper will 
find ready acceptance in the homes of our more than 300,000 readers. 

OF T 
Write: THe SOUTHERN PLANTER, Richmond 9, Va. oO He 

441 Lexington Av., N. Y.17 333 N. Mich. Av., Chicago 1 


& 
SERVING THE TOP FARMERS AT z 


1 More farm families in 
’ this area read The 
teat Southern Planter than 
e Ne « * 5; ag 


ie any other farm paper. 
America's Oldest Farm Paper — Established 1840 
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...in the Journal -American... favorite evening 
newspaper of New York’s home-going millions 


HE shortest route between telling and selling is through the liv- 
ing room. Here family dreams are hatched. plans formulated 
and buying decisions crystallized. Here sales influence is strongest. 


In New York one home-going newspaper is the favorite for 
living-room reading. The Journal-American. with a circulation 
that tops the next two evening papers combined. is welcomed 
into 700.000 homes every evening. 


RR RMI 


When you consider that the Journal-American reaches the whole 
family . . . sells the whole family . . . you can fully appreciate 
its influence in the home. 

Consider, too. its thorough market coverage . . . 42 out of every 
100 families who read a metropolitan evening newspaper read 
the Journal-American. 


Together, this home-influence. this market-wide influence rep- 
r resents your greatest selling force among evening newspaper 
readers in the world’s top community of homes. 
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NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 3 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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GET A MARKET—BEFORE IT'S THERE! 


Hundreds of department stores in many cities in the 
past few years have found a way to merchandise to and 
gain the good-will of the young people who will, one 
day, be important buyers. They are doing it through 
Teen-Age Clubs. In a matter of a few years these teen- 
agers will be establishing their own homes. ‘Thousands 
of young people are concerned with these groups. And 
stores are reaching them, in a friendly manner, while 
they are still in high schools. 


Many manufacturers, cooperating, are getting across 
product messages to potential future customers. It is 
investment in the future. Only in a limited sense does 
the program add up to sales now. Direct and imme- 
diate sales to these young people are largely outside the 
question. 


‘To show how it all works out we can cite the 
methods used in the promotion of the Fair Store’s ‘Fair- 
teen Club’ in Chicago.” L. H. Foster, sales promotion 
manager says: ‘““This club, in the several years of its life, 
has grown until now it has more than 12,000 members. 
Manufacturers and larger retail establishments have 
long looked upon the growing annual crops. of young 


people as green fields approaching harvest time. They. 


cannot do the job directly through schools. The young 
people cannot be reached in the classrooms. Educators 
are very set against such methods.” 


Courtesy of Seventeen 
FAIR PLAY ... at The Fair Store, Chicago. It's another big 
shop which is latching onto the valuable Teen-age market 
... now. Soon such promotion will register on cash registers! 


Explaining that the Fair was one of the pioneers in 
the Teen Club movement, Mr. Foster tells how that 
store started out with limited space devoted to the work. 


As the years passed more and more room was found 
necessary. Today, on the eighth floor, the Fairteens have 
a full size club house, an auditorium which seats 1,600, 
and facilities for daily radio shows. Open daily after 
3 p.M., and all day on Saturdays, the club house contains 
lounge corners, soft drink booths, a powder room, a juke 
box, a radio, a stage, and an office for the Fairteen 
director. 


An advisory council of 50 girls, elected by club mem- 
bers, comprises the managing board. They meet the 
first Monday of each month to discuss teen-age wardrobe 
problems and the activities for the month. The club is 
successful because its programs are lively and its members 
are kept busy in work and hobbies of interest to girls of 
this age. Nor is the membership confined to Chicago. 
It has members in downstate Illinois, Indiana, Lowa, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, and even in Canada and Alaska. 


Members outside the Middle West are regular corre- 
spondents and when in Chicago on vacation or shopping 
trips with their parents, they make the Fairteen Club 
their headquarters. They've got their own radio pro- 
gram, “Teens on the Air,” a 15-minute show, aired 
Monday through Thursday from WCFL. On Fridays 
there is a half-hour broadcast direct from the clubhouse. 
Various stars, especially those who appeal to youth, ap- 
pear every now and then on these programs. Claude 
Jarman, Jr., and his deer, Flag, featured in The Yearling, 
are examples. Talent scouts have shown interest in pro- 
grams featuring the teen-agers. 


Among the manufacturers first to sense the oppor- 
tunity of working with the young people were the pat- 
tern makers. Out of this beginning there soon grew 
fashion shows, fashion clinics and a multitude of “tie-in” 
campaigns in which pattern, fabric and sewing equip- 
ment producers pool their efforts. ‘The makers of Vogue, 
Simplicity and Advance patterns all report excellent re- 
sults. 


Kellogg, breakfast foods, and Burry Brothers, biscuit 
company, each set up displays combining educational fea- 
tures with merchandising. Cosmetic manufacturers 
knowing the growing interest of young women in beauty, 
offer instruction and advice in the matter of complexion 
aids, etc. 


For the boys, there are displays and instruction in the 
various tools and devices that interest boys all the way 
from jackknives to power tools. Such interest creates in- 
creased attendance. 


The Descoe Shoe Corp., Long Island, sponsored the 
personal appearance of Bess Myerson, “Miss America of 
1945.” Just married to a former artillery captain, in 
the eyes of the teen-agers she was also a Young American 
Housewife. “Then Walt Disney gave the teen-clubbers a 
first showing of his film, “Make Mine Music.” Coca- 
Cola and Pepsi Cola participated in “sampling” cam- 
paigns, found the young people enthusiastic. 
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FALL RIVER'S 
ONLY DAILY 
NEWSPAPER! 


FALL RIVER 
ALL FOR 
THE 


| 5c ~ 
1,438,647 


Lines of Grocery! 
513,912 


GAIN over 1946! 


MOVE AHEAD 
IN '48 WITH 
THE 
HERALD NEWS! 


FALL RIVER 
ERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Notional Representatives 

New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Boston * Detroit * Los Angeles 
San Francisco * Atlanta 
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RETAIL OUTLETS 
IN LOCAL MARKETS 


. will be an important new feature in our forth- 
coming 19th annual Survey of Buying Power—the 
May 10th, 1948 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


This new section will list: 
Number of Retail Outlets 
in 13 Lines of Business— 


1. In each state 
2. In 594 U. S. Markets 
3. In 185 Major U. S. Cities 


This material will appear in the Survey of Buying Power 
through the cooperation of Life magazine, which com- 
missioned Dun & Bradstreet to compile this nationwide 


enumeration of retail stores. 


In defining retail establishments, only those whose major 
function was handling goods at retail were included. The 
classifications in the 1939 Census of Retail Trade were 
used to determine under which heading different types of 
outlets would be listed. Outlets engaged in more than one 
kind of retail business were classified according to their 


most important tunction ony. 


The 13 lines of retail trade tabulated for this study are: 


Food 
General Stores (with food) 
General Merchandise 


Automotive 
Filling Stations 
Lumber, Building 


Apparel Hardware 
Shoes Wine & Liquor 
Furniture-Household-Radio Drug 


Jewelry 


Additional advance information on this new addition to 


the Survey of Buying Power may be obtained on request. 


Sales MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Classes are held in radio script writing, play promo- 
tion, essay contests, home design and—baby sitting.. Prizes 
of various kinds are offered to spur the young people to 
try for perfection. Membership costs nothing. Qualifica- 
tion? Just be “in the teens.” 


Among the stores now carrying on teen-age activities 
more or less of the same pattern are: Kresge Department 
Store, Newark, N. J.; Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Broadway Depart- 
ment Store, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stores following the general pattern worked out don’t 
try to make sales directly to young people. ‘The immedi- 
ate idea is to give, not to get, except that the store builds 
up lasting confidence in its goods and itself. 


It is Mr. Foster’s belief, based on his experience, that 
top management should be convinced that ultimate good 
will come out of it before the store embarks upon a pro- 
gram of this kind. The investment is not slight. There 
must not be an atmosphere of exploiting young people. 
Profit, in the end, should come only through attitude 
toward the store built during the adolescent years. 


It is a long-time promotion. And some day it will reap 
its own rich harvest. 


.. » EVEN IF HE HAS. A BOOK 


A book may seem like an unimaginative gift to you. 
It’s not. Where the imagination comes into the picture 
is in the selection of the tome. That, admittedly, is a 
poser. Of course if you know that Aunt Minnie cher- 
ishes anything remotely feline you can fall back on a 
collection of cat pictures. But when you send Joe’s kid 
a book without having seen the lad since he was six and 
you think he’s about 14 now, you're courting disaster. 
He’s probably outgrown the Rover Boys. 


Fortunately American booksellers, out to get your 
business, have neatly circumvented the confusion. A plan 
to promote reading and to make it easier to give the 
“right” book has been developed by the American Book- 
sellers Association. Gilbert E. Goodkind—the perfect 
name for anyone connected with books—executive secre- 
tary of the Association told us the details. 


If you've decided on a book for a gift occasion all you 
have to do, nowadays, is to stroll into the nearest book- 
seller and give him your money for a “Give-a-Book 
Certificate.” You may make the Certificate for any 
amount you choose—50 cents to a sky-limit. The book- 
seller in turn hands you a handsome Certificate in a 
matching envelope. This you mail to your recipient. 


All the recipient has to do is take the Certificate to 
his favorite book shop and choose a book of the value of 
the Certificate. Suppose he wants a better book than 
your money entitles him (the ingrate!) ? Even that can 
be arranged. He may have his better book—simply by 
paying the difference. On the other hand if the book he 
chooses is less costly than the Certificate, the bookseller 
issues a credit slip to apply on books purchased at a 
future date. 


American Booksellers decided to inaugurate the plan 
when a similar one proved such a success in England. 
Indicative of book dealers’ enthusiasm for the plan is 
the fact that nearly 1,000 stores asked to cooperate before 
the plan was put into effect. 
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In radio, as in everything else that caters to 
the public, you can “follow the crowd” to the 
enterprise that offers the best values. Size is 


far less important than Service. 


WHO happens to be the most powerful station 
in the 22 Iowa counties raised at the right. 
Many other stations, however, can be heard 
during the daytime in that area. So you would 
normally expect WHO to get perhaps 10% to 
20% of the available radio listening. The 1947 
Iowa Radio Audience Survey shows that from 
5:00 a.m. through 6:00 p.m. WHO's 22-county 


average percentage of listening is 65.9%! 


There is only one answer to such listener- 


preference. That answer is Top-Notch Pro- Wink ©) 


gramming—Outstanding Public Service. Write 
+ for lowa PLUS * 


for your copy of the 1947 Iowa Radio Audience 
DES MOINES .. . . . 50,000 WATTS 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


Survey and see for yourself. 
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PROBED BY 


"Twas on Friday, November 7, that Frank C. Binswanger, 
vice-president of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
descended upon the City of the Angels reportedly to establish 
that the Philadelphia—and not the Los Angeles 


area—is the third largest and richest market in the nation. 


But there was no disputing the freshly released 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 1947 Current Population reports, 
to wit: the Los Angeles Metropolitan district with a 
population of 3,916,875—and the Philadelphia Metropolitan District 
with 3,372,690. Latest retail sales figures likewise reaffirmed 
the lead of the Los Angeles district. Be that as it may, Philadelphia 
is a fine metropolis and Mr. Binswanger is a fine gentleman. 


Repetitious but true—to effectively reach America’s 


THIRD LARGEST AND RICHEST MARKET, use the Herald-Express, 
year after year the West’s favorite evening daily. 


ee i a 


>» Loe rageles 
o HERALD-EXPRESS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
12 
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To sell 


“Ts 


Your advertising gets more readers per thousand 


circulation in POPULAR MECHANICS because our 


readers—having the PM. Mind—read ads deliberately. 


That means ANYTHING from shoes to 
shampoo ...razors to raincoats...ties to 


ie Call RR 
* 


tires... watches, cars, radios, golf balls, pipe 
tobacco, cameras, shotguns, fishing rods, 
railway vacation trips —a list without end. 
JANUARY 15. 1948 13 


5000watts 
600kilocucles 


“Always giving something extra!” 


*Just ask your 
Raymer representative 
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JOHN F. CROSSIN 


Joins Crosley Motors, Inc., as manager of the 
company's Commercial Sales Division to handle 


N F. CR 1 ‘ ea ° 
_ _— PAUL A. WAGNER = marketing and distribution of "Cobra" engine. 


PAUL A. WAGNER 


Appointed sales manager of Education Division, 
Bell & Howell Co. will supervise sales of the 
company's products to educational institutions. 


JOHN J. REIDY 


Appointed sales manager, Appliance Division, 
Casco Products Corp., will be in charge of sales 
and merchandising heating pads, power tools. 


vous S, Snes MYRON E. STECZYNSKI yyron E. STECZYNSKI 


Reappointed advertising manager of The Bas- 
tian-Blessing Co. after three years in Engineer- 
ing Department as standards’ design manager. 


CARL W. STEINHAUER 


Succeeding the late Brockway Dickie, has been 
appointed director of sales of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Sales Division of Union Steel Products Co. 


H. C. DAVIS 


Former general sales manager is elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of The McBee Co., 
which he joined in 1929 as a salesman, Toledo. 


WILLIAM D. MILLER 


Former sales manager for Chicopee Sales Corp., 
division of Johnson & Johnson, is named sales 
manager for national lines of Sitroux Inc. 


JOHN F. SMITH, JR. 


Appointed general manager of sales of the In- 
land Steel Co., having been assistant manager of 
sales of the Sheet and Strip Division since 1946. 


WILLIAM D. MILLER JOHN F. SMITH, JR. 
JANUARY 15, 1948 ~ 15 
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now as in 1917 call for 


to Prevent War 


FROM A LETTER TO HIS EDITORS BY 


Wilham Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS MARCH 19, 1917 


“T am heartily in favor of universal mili- 
tary service. I believe it is the only effective 
system, the only democratic system. 


“I believe that a small army is of small 
value in these times of great wars and that 
a large standing army would be a menace 
to our democratic institutions. 


“Universal military service makes a sol- 
dier out of the citizen and at the same time 
a better citizen, a citizen better able to 
protect his own rights as well as the rights 
of his country. 

“Universal military service makes also a 
stronger and healthier race of men. 

“It is not soldiers who precipitate war; 
it is governments; and our citizens can well 
be good soldiers without danger of war as 


long as our Government is kept democratic 
in character and under the control of our 
citizens, instead of our citizens being under 
control of the Government.” 


QV a, 


All the terrible weapons that have been in- 
vented in the past 30 years have ir no way less- 
ened the need for universal military service. 


Our straightest thinkers, both in and out of 
uniform, agree that a trained citizenry is the 
firmest foundation for peace. 


The Hearst Newspapers applaud this wise 
agreement, and urge upon the Congress prompt 
adoption of a universal military training 
program. 
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customer? 


The architect who designs the houses, OR 


the bricklayer who builds them 2 
The doctor more than the nurse, the lawyer more 
than the stenographer 2 
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Wherever you look, — 


education is clearly reflected in increased buy- 


ing power. The higher income potential and, too, 


the ambition for improvement make the better 


educated your best customers. 


With the amazing figure of 
60% of its readers who have 
been to college the newspaper 
PM offers one more substan- 
tial proof that its readers 
are the top market among 
New York media. 


These are the facts... 


5. 
2. 


Nn Rr SW 


Education of PM readers compared to National Average: 


PM U.S. PM U.S. PM U.S. 
60% 10% 34% 29% 5% 56% 
Grade School, High Grade School and Grade School 
School and College High School Only | ie 


sa 


60% of PM readers have attended college. 


An average of 3.1 persons in each family—79% are buying 
adults over 20 years of age. 


. More than 4 out of 5 are young—between the ages of 20 and 45. 
. In 84.8% of the homes, others besides the purchaser also read PM. 
. 93.6% take PM home with them—and this is a morning paper. 
. 35.8% response to a survey questionnaire with no inducement 


offered. 


Send for a copy of the PM survey ioday. 


in new york it’s q 


Represented Nationally by Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
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How 
about 

a speaker 
for your 
next 
meeting? 


This 
dynamic 
®@ Speaker 
®@ Author 
@ Publicist 
®@ Counselor 


with an international reputa- 
tion and 25-year vital business 
background is at your service. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 
Management Consultant 
Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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CLEARTYPE MAPS 

{ are the original sales maps, 

LSS designed not alone as maps, 

Write for but as a visual aid to the pro- 

motion and planning of sales. 


Catalog TT) 


Maps for every purpose! 


AMERICAN MAP CO. INC. 


16 East 42 St. New York 17, N.Y 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


The New Year's parties are over, 
but I think you'll still relish a remark 
of Pittsburgh typographer Edwin 
Stuart: “You don’t have a real hang- 
over until you can’t stand the noise 
made by a Bromo-Seltzer.”’ 


Having flashed back to © New 
Year’s, | may as well serve up this 
bit of corn: In Philadelphia on that 
day, mummer’s the word. 

_ 

Neatest Trick of the Week Dep't: 
“Russia broadcasts +2 hours and 10 
minutes daily-in thirty languages.’’- 
New York Times. 

- 

As this is written, there is still no 
guarantee that Marshall won't be 
caught with his plans down, stop- 
gap aid or not. 

J 

Don’t ever send Cosmopolitan a 
story without a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope (a temptation to any 
editor to return it). Just stamps 
won't do. They'll send you a note 
on the subject at the drop of an en- 
velope. 

. 

To resurrect a word this genera- 
tion never heard of, current automo- 
bile prices reflect the high cost of 
Hivving. 

a 

John Love says, yes, Borden's 
“soluble” coffee was an instant hit 
in Canada, as reported here; so much 
so that Maxwell House had to get 
busy and offer another “solution.” 

. 

‘Tessie O’Paque thought the Ju- 
dith Anderson click, “Medea,” had 
something to do with space-buyers. 

* 
Words of One Syllable Dep't: 
Ed Wynn was a military salesman.” 
Hy Gardner, in Parade. 


sé 


Jack Lutz is intrigued by a couple 
ot slogans in the old home-town, to 
wit: “In Philadelphia, nearly ‘every- 


body reads the Bulletin” 


.«« “Pnila- 
delphia preters the Inquirer.” 


Is this a trend, I hope? The neck- 
tie in the showcase looked like a $3 
number . . . a wing-ding with diag- 
onal stripes in gold and jet. I was 
in a hurry and said send it, without 
asking the price. When it came, | 
was delighted to find it marked $1. 
Made by Arrow. 


7 
HEADLINE PARADE 


Mona Lisa’s Mustache.—Book-Title. 

The Bundle from Heaven that came 
C.0.D.—Institute of Life Insurance. 

How to turn cold feet into cold cash.— 
G-E Foot-Warmer. 

What's wrong with this pitcher ?- 
Electric Light & Power Companies. 

The Nine Cold Men of Broadway.— 
Article in N.Y. Times Magazine. 

The Sunday cigar at a week-day price. 
—Cinco. 

How many women are there in you? 
life?—Hamilton Watch. 

From Rag-Dolls to 
“Herald-A merican.” 

Fill-up or 
Freeze. 


Riches.—Chicago 


Freeze-up!—Thermo Anti- 


Lorry Balza says one ot his friends 
defines an “average” as half-way be- 
tween something and nothing. 

es 

G. R. Stark, v.p. of B. F. Nelson. 
Minneapolis, stumbled on this perti- 
nent line in a financial report: “Lane 
Bryant. Expansion enhances out- 
look.” 

- 


‘The main trouble in getting a seat 
on a subway-train is that nobody ever 
seems to get off. 

. 

The bachelor’s a crazy guy, 

And has a lot of fun. 

He sizes all the cuties up 

But never Mrs. one. 

—Armstrong Paint-Pot. 
+ 


Aside to Paul S. Weiner, of Puro- 
fied Down Products Corporation, 
Burbank, California: Thanks for the 
handy little tool-kit, the cosmetic 
kit for the missus, and the zippered 
key-case that came the day before 
Christmas. Thanks, too, to Bill Jen- 
kins, ex-Ayerdale who now heads his 
own agency in Philadelphia, for the 
key-ring with the miniature pearl- 
handle knife. And thanks to all 
others who remembered us in one 
way or another. 

. 

Obviously, concludes Kirby Katz. 

an incubator baby is an “incubaby.” 


“If you can catch a leprechaun, 
your troubles are over,” says an ad 
for U. S. Savings Bonds. It’s easier 
to catch leprosy. 
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items that the women will jump for as premiums! 


Pie Le ™, 
= = Vi 4 ‘ ® 2 
4 ’ A \ Bright, eye-catching package! 
an | 


Clean, attractive design! 


The special shape is easy to 
hold . . . just the right touch 


self-liquidating promotions. 
of color is given by the two 
bright red bands . . . snow- 
white, ultra-modern plastic 
tops screw tightly on and 
the holes are large enough 
to pour without clogging. 


b : » 
Another profitable “&> 
Libbey product! Bee? 


Cash in on the Libbey name. Compel- ° 
ling advertisements in LIFE have 
joined the Libbey name with fine glass- 
ware in the minds of your customers. 


PLAN A TEST NOW... start the profits rolling in! Write directly to us for samples and complete information. 


LIBBEY GLASS premiums 


Copyright, 1947, Libbey Glass Division of Owens-iilinols Glass Company, Toledo !, Ohio corqscrenee 1658 


JANUARY 15, 1948 


Sure-Fire premium deals / . 


New Libbey Hostess Salt and Pepper Services 


Here’s a new glassware premium that’s designed to ring the bell for 
you! Libbey Hostess Salt and Pepper Services . . . they’re cute kitchen 


Pepper Service comes pre-packed in 
a gay, checkerboard box. It’s a nat- 
ural for displays . . . saves handling 
and wrapping time and simplifies 
storage ... ideal for mail order and 


The new Libbey Hostess Salt and 
i 
j 
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WHILE THERON’ 1S. HoT 


Quick, positive action in selected markets is the order 
of the day. Strike hard and quickly while added dollars 
are piled up. 


The most stimulated business areas, according to Lin- 
nekin Sales Forecasts’ for December, 1947, include Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and. the Dakotas. At the heart of 
this market lies Sioux City, Iowa. 


Linnekin Sales Forecasts places Sioux City among the 
eleven leading centers in the nation which start out 
the new year with the greatest zip...among market 
centers currently doing business at a rate of over 32 
to + times the 1939 volume...and third highest of a 
selected group of 67 important consuming centers 
whose estimated percentage of business volume had 
the greatest increase in 1947 over 1946. 


*Copyright 147, Kerlin Research 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


New York — Chicago — Detroit 
Les Angeles — Atlanta — San Francisco 
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Earl Cassel, director of sales for 
Medicine-for-Children, Inc., -San 
Francisco, says he has used this cast- 
of-chara¢ters with good effect in his 
sales-letters to the men in the field: 


Won't is a tramp, 

Can’t is a quitter, 

Don’t Know is lazy, 
Wish I Could is a wisher, 
Might is waking up, 
Will Try is on his feet, 
Can is on his way, 
Will is at work, 

Did is now the boss. 


— ee ee ee 


In case you missed it, I'll relay 
this story: The Third World War 
is over. Two chimpanzees emerge 
from their cave and survey the awful 
and complete destruction. The male 
gets ideas, and starts making up to 
his mate. She brushes him off with: 
“Look! Let’s not go through that 
again!” 

” 


Funk & Wagnalls, according to a 
piece of direct-mail I got, seems to 
feel that I need a refresher-course in 
advertising, selling, and merchandis- 
ing. Maybe I do, F&W; but what 
I need more is a winning horse in 
the Grand National. 


Footnote to item above: And then 
I'll tell you what you can do with 
advertising, selling, and merchandis- 
ing. 

7. 


‘The Case of the Successful Fam- 
ily” is a case containing an Under- 
wood Champion portable, which 
“offers the keys to better writing.” 
That’s not only readable copy, but 
a typewriter any scribbler ought to 
be glad to own and proud to use. 


Somebody at Arnold Bread _re- 
members the “Brownies” . . . those 
elfin delights of my early youth. In- 
cidentally, the grapevine reports the 
account as moving to Walter Weir, 
Inc. 

a 


I’ve been harping on it for years, 
but Nabisco Shredded Wheat still 
shows two biscuits to a serving, plus 
sliced bananas . . . enough food for 


a lumberjack. 
+ 


Speaking of Walter Weir, he told 
an AAAA meeting in New York that 
many of today’s ads and commercials 
are tripe, because they represent the 
least amount of creative effort; that 
the remedy for this situation is to 
pay less attention to research-ratings 
and give copywriters a chance to 
assert their integrity and flair for 
creative writing. Check! 
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A GOOD MAN TO TALK T0 
IN 1948 


Wher the man from the Chicago 
Daily News calls upon you what 
does he represent? Though he is 
spokesman for a nationally famed 


newspaper that for 72 years has 
kept the respect of its readers— 
and won respect for its 
advertisers. 


= ~. 


home newspaper it is not publish- 
ing prestige that he emphasizes, 
but his representation of people 
—living people—Chicago's most 
IMPORTANT million consumers. 
In fact, a consumer group in 
excess of a million. And a con- 
sumer group having at its com- 
mand a rich concentration of 
spendable dollars. (See family 
income figures at the right.) 


Planning to sell Chicago in 1948? 
Talk to the Daily News man! 


Chieago Daily News 
Families Are Divided 
Into the Following 
Income Groups: 


It is an exceptional marketing 
opportunity the Daily News man 
represents; a marketing oppor- 
tunity out of the ordinary when 
such potential sales response can 
be stimulated through the me- 
dium of a single newspaper. It These figures were obtained hy an 
is, of course, the kind of news- hulp sanmpeagntaiatiie 
paper that is welcomed to these 


readers, representing a valid cross- 
HMPORTANT homes, the kind of 
nena 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 72 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
John S. Knight, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Over $7.499..... 10.89, 
$5.000 to $7,499 . 13.9% 
$3.000 to $4,999 . 39.6%, 
%2,000 to $2.999 .23.3% 
Below $2.000 ... 12.4% 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
MIAMI-HERALD BUILDING, Miami, Florida 


JANUARY 15, 1948 
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. TO SALES MANAGERS OF 
FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


| noms to fr 


@ 1. Only by consistently advertising 
in RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT 
DEALER, can you reach all the im- 


portant equipment dealer organiza- 


tions, executives, and salesmen. 


Jue first issue of RESTAURANT 
EQUIPMENT DEALER will be 
published MAY 1948. 


With its inception a new “meeting 
place in print’ will be open to manu- 
facturers of Food Service Equipment. 
Heretofore only sparsely touched by 
other publications, this dealer market 
will now have its own media for the 
presentation and discussion of industry 
problems, and for the dealer facts from 
equipment manufacturers so needed 
and desired by this newly explored 
market. 


With this advertisement, the first of 
a series, we are presenting a check 
fist of what this new publication — 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT DEALER 


—will mean to you in your dealer re- 
lations. 


RESTAURANT 
EQU IP. MENT 


@ 2. RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT DEALER’s distribution list 
(7,500 guaranteed controlled) is the most complete and 
accurate list in existence today! 


@ 3. This distribution list contains individual names and 

home addresses of dealer employees, in addition to 
organization and company names. The individuals’ names, 
sent to us by the dealers themselves, will be treated with the 
utmost confidence. 


@ 4. These companies include the names of your dealers, 

and the basic list was obtained by comparing and 
analyzing the dealer organization lists of a group of leading 
manufacturers. 


@ 5. Dealers throughout the country are anxious for their 

new publication. They are anxious for your facts. Here, 
through one medium, is your opportunity to talk dealer lan- 
guage about your products. Here, in one publication, you can 
hold monthly sales meetings in print: preprir.: your catalogs and 
sales manuals; present technical facts about new and present 
equipment for the education and consequent increased sales of 
your dealers and their salesmen. 


@ 6. Investigate RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT DEALER now! 

Let us tell you about the dealer facts unearthed by our 
editors during field trips to learn what dealers want from them 
and from manufacturers! 


J vA | y Ae PUBLISHING HEADQUARTERS: 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AN AHRENS PUBLICATION 
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WESTERN OFFICE: 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Illinois 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 805 C & S National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
WESTERN OFFICES: 448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California 

2020 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
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Do you know your 
sales potential in 


this industrial market? 


if not, this new guide 


to the Plastics Industry 
will help you figure it. 


A FAST-GROWING MARKET 
.. AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


Here, for the first time, is the inside story on 
the Plastics Industry — one of America’s fast- 
est growing industrial markets. For instance, 
between 1939 and the end of 1946, the produc- 
tion of plastic raw materials alone increased 
440%. Now, with national durable goods pro- 
duction running at about 225% of the 1935-39 
average, the Plastics Industry is still expanding 
rapidly to meet the increasing demand for its 
products. As additional applications for plas- 
tics are developed, new equipment and manu- 
facturing facilities are added. That means new 
opportunities for manufacturers, not only in 
the specialized equipment of the industry, but 
in equipment, services and supplies common 
to all manufacturing operations. 


There is a good chance that the Plastics Indus- 
try represents a good market for your product. 
This 40-page data file was written, after exten- 
sive research in the field, to help you evaluate 
the Plastics Industry as a potential market for 
your product or service for “periods” and to 
help you plan sales, distribution and adver- 
tising to it. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


122-M East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 


JANUARY 15, 1948 


WODERK PLASTICS 


JUST PUBLISHED — 40-page data file, 


packed with up-to-date facts and figures. Con- 
tains: 1946 plant inventories on actual capital 
equipment, supplies and short-life equipment 
— Charts showing raw material consumption 
through the last ten years — Maps showing 
the geographical location of the industry — 
Helpful tips on how the industry buys and 


how to sell and advertise to it. 


Send for your free copy now. 
Just fill in the coupon below, clip 
it te your firm letterhead and mail 
it to us. No obligation, of course. 


MODERN PLASTICS 

122-M EAST 42nd STREET 

NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 

Gentlemen: 

Please rush my free copy of your new 40-page data file en- 
titled “The Plastics Industry—What It Buys and How to Sell It.”’ 
We are particularly interested in advertising 


(Product or Service) 


Name 

Firm Position 
Street 

City Zone... State 
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32 POST COVERS 


4 (ality Quality 


Sf o0ds Foods| mh | leslie 
- 4 Ferd 


HESE VOLUMES were created to give an 
"Tides of all the Post brings you within a 
single year. Pages alive with great reading 
—the pick of fiction, illustrated by America’s 
leading artists; authoritative medical and 
scientific news: highlights from the world 
of sports; quotable articles about important 
events and eventful people. 

Note the volume entitled “The Washing- 
ton Viewpoint” on the topmost lefthand 
shelf. Within the next twelve months the 
Post will bring you many articles dealing 
with the most exciting political develop- 
ments of the year. 

Like a good laugh? During 1947 the 


Post published more than 1600 cartoons, as 
represented by that fat volume on the 
lower righthand shelf—more cartoons than 
any other magazine. 

Interested in what the future holds? Of 
course you are. That’s why the volumes 
made up of advertising from the Post are 
so important. During the coming year you'll 
find, as usual, that all the new and better 
products appear first in the Post. 

Yes, there is much in store for you in the 
vear to come. Each week The Saturday 
Evening Post, America’s most potent edi- 
torial and advertising force, adds to the 
library of your mind. 
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COMFORT! 


Floor by floor our 2500 rooms are 
being completely modernized! Ten 
floors are now completed. New as 
tomorrow, our rooms have pastel 
tints, cheery-toned furniture, “Picture 
Window” effects, easy-to-read-by 
lighting and deep, downy new 
“Beautyrest” mattresses to lull you 
to sleep! Yes, at the New Yorker you 
get extra comfort and luxury! 


Largest in Manhattan, 2500 Rooms - Tunnel Direct to Penn. Station 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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BEDROOMS 
LUXURIOUS 


Census Facts 


What will census give us in 


1950? 


The 1950 Census will amass six 
billion facts. However, the exact 
scope will not be determined until 
the schedule of questions is prepared. 
For the 1940 Census, the Bureau 
received more than 6,000 suggestions. 
These were boiled down to 30 on the 
main population forms, 29 on a spe- 
cial housing form, and 232 on the 
special farm form. 

The 1950 Census takers will visit 
more than 40,000,000 business estab- 
lishments, factories and mines. While 
population growth and trends are the 
main objectives, Census will also 
seek to learn what has happened to 
American industries: Are they still 
decentralized or more concentrated 
than before? 

There will be 
takers. 


150,000 Census 
Basically their task is to de- 


| termine how many Representatives in 


Congress and how many presidential 
electoral votes each state will have. 
In addition, they will ask of individ- 
uals the sex, age, wages, occupation, 
health, education, physical and men- 
tal handicaps. ‘They gather facts 


_ concerning factories, housing, mines, 


oil wells, churches, schools, farms 
irrigation and drainage, light and 
power, public expenditures, crime and 
punishment. 

The Census Bureau will increase 
its eight area offices to about 121. 
Total statistics of the population 
must be reported within eight months 
from the start on April 1. 


Reorganization 


How will Commerce Depart- 
ment be divided under proposed 
new setup? 


Great interest in Washington at- 
taches to the proposed reorganization 
of the Department of Commerce. 

It is reported that the department 
will have three separate divisions, 
each headed by a secretary not of 
Cabinet rank. These would be the 
Departments of Transportation (in- 
cluding ICC, Maritime Commission, 
Inland Waterways Corporation, 
Civil Aeronautics Board); Depart- 
ment of Communications (in which 


the Federal Communication System 
would be the major unit); a De- 
partment of Industry (including 
many of the present departments and 
business bureaus, together with SEC 
and FTC). 


"47 Savings 


Has the high cost of living cut 
savings to the bone? 


Americans are now saving at more 
than twice their pre-war rate, indi- 
cates the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, even though savings to- 
day are far below 1943-1944 levels. 

The rate has increased steadily 
throughout 1947, from 1.6 billion 
dollars in the first quarter to 2.4 
billion dollars in the second. This 
would mean a rate of 9.2 billion 
dollars for the full year as compared 
with 4.1 billion dollars for 1940. 

However, analysts suggest that this 
higher rate of saving was not true 
tor the public as a whole. For in- 
stance, SEC showed that an increase 
in bank accounts of 2.5 billion dol- 
lars in the third quarter was prin- 
cipally accounted for by a jump of 
almost two billion dollars in demand 
(checking) accounts. 

The increase in savings accounts, 
used by persons in more modest cir- 
cumstances, was at a lower rate than 
before. It was only half the rate of 
increase of the first quarter. 

Nevertheless, the rate of savings 
now is more than twice as high as it 
was pre-war, despite higher living 
costs and income tax liabilities. The 
savings are even higher than pre-war 
when measured in relation to national 
income. ‘Thus, it is indicated, indi- 
viduals are saving a larger portion 
of a larger income. 


Construction Costs 


Are building costs likely to 
soar still more? 


A Government construction expert, 
J. W.. Follin, Assistant Federal 
Works Administrator, predicts that 
building costs will remain at the 1947 
level this year. 

He bases this on the fact that more 
materials, faster construction rates, 
better apprentices and more efficient 
labor will keep prices from rising. 
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Our national advertising reaches 
50,000,000 people every month! 


Tp? 


Sure, but how many right 
here in Evansville? 


How effective is your Magazine Advertising in 


EVANSVILLE? CINCINNATI? NEW YORK CITY? 


All too often, local distributors and merchants 
fail to spark on a big national magazine adver- 
tising campaign because the advertiser can’t 
give them an accurate picture of local coverage. 


Your outlets in Evansville . . . or Cincinnati 
... or New York City are all impressed by the 
total national circulation you are reaching with 
your magazine list. But what they really want 
to know before they roll up their sleeves is 
“How many people are you reaching in my city 
and trading area?’ 


To answer this question, Cosmopolitan is 
now offering an exclusive, pin-point circulation 
breakdown service that has not been available 
to magazine advertisers since before the war. 


This hand-tailored service gives you a cover- 
age close-up of every trading area the country 
over. It shows you in detail just how much 
combined circulation your list of top magazines 
is delivering in each of the nation’s 608 primary 
and 3,160 secondary markets. 


Cosmopolitan circuLatioN BREAKDOWN SERVICE 


Here’s how it works — market by market 
across the board: 


—— Combined Magazine Circulation —— 


(If Cosmopolitan-American-Collier’s-Time-Life 
are on your schedule) 
Combined 
Trading Area Total Families Magazine Circulation 

EVANSVILLE, IND. .... 27,763 16,163 
Boonville. ....... 1,401 575 
Huntingburg ...... 1,080 338 
er 1,300 440 
i 1,735 498 
Oakland City ...... 932 331 
i... rear 2,317 950 
4 See 1,306 504 
WE Goma ww 2,098 910 
Henderson, Ky. .... . 3,867 1,555 
Morganfield, Ky... ... 839 381 
Trading Center Market. . . 44,638 72,645 
Total Rural. 2 2... . . 46,071 3,120 
Total of Trading Area . . . 90,708 25,765 


We believe it is safe to say that no other service 
available to advertisers offers so many vital answers 
in the determining of the local strength of magazine 
advertising. If you are interested, arrange to have 
one of our representatives explain this exclusive 
service to you. 


The Hearst Building » 57th Street and Eighth Avenue * New York City 19 * Phone: COlumbus 5-7300 
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"| see they’re advertising in our 


STATE JOURNAL NOW. 


YES, THEIR PRODUCTS 


ARE ALL RIGHT.” 


LOCALLY known is locally accepted—there’s no getting away from this universal tendency, 
whether you're tapping the purchasing power of the general public or of professional men 
in the higher income brackets. 

Besides, your sales messages in the State Journals will travel in good company, alongside 
the accepted advertising of fine medical products AND consumer merchandise for a Class A 
market. 

Through their nationwide hookup, the 34 State Medical Journals (serving 42 states) save 
you time and costs too ... put you into as many state territories as you choose with 
ONLY 1 CONTRACT, 1 COPY JOB, 1 SET OF ORIGINAL PLATES (per insertion), and 
1 MONTHLY STATEMENT. 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St, Chicago 10, Ill. 


KENTUCKY Med. Journal OHIO State Med. Journal 

MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of OKLAHOMA State Med, Assn. 
Journal cf 

PENNSYLVANIA Med. Journal 


STATE 
JOURNAL 
GROUP 


34 JOURNALS 
COVERING 42 
STATES 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med 
Assn. of 

ARIZONA medicine 

ARKANSAS Med. Society, : 
journal of Journal of at “ - 

CONNECTICUT State Med. MINNESOTA Medicine ROCKY Mot NTAIN Med. Aour- 
journal MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., nal (Colo., Utah, Wyo., New 

DELAWARE Med. Journal Journal of Mex., Mont.) 


the 
MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NEBRASKA State Med, Journal SOUTH CAROLINA Med. Assn. 
Med. Annals of NEW ENGLAND Journal of Journal of 
FLORIDA Med. Ass., Journal of Med. (Mass., New Hamp.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA Journal of 


Med. 
TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., 
Journal of 
TEXAS STATE Journal of Med, 
VIRGINIA Med. Monthly 
WEST VIRGINIA Med, Journal 
WISCONSIN Med. Journal 


GEORGIA, Journal of Med. NEW JERSEY, Journal of Med. 
Assn. of _ 2200. of » a . 
HAWAII Med. Journal NEW ORLEANS Med. and Sur- 


: . “ gical Journal 
INDIANA State Med. Assn. NORTH CAROLINA Med. 
Journal of 


Journal 
IOWA State Med. Soc, Journal NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho & 


of 
KANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of Alaska) 


select a medium 
XY that makes 
things move 


To sell to the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning industry 
your best bet in the catalog 
field is the "Refrigeration 
Classified" section of the RE- 
FRIGERATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use this 
book daily throughout the next four 
years: it's the recognized working 
handbook of the industry—purchased 
by over *15,000 users. 

(*Guaranteed net paid circulation in 
excess of 15,000) 


Compiled by AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, publishers of 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEER- 
ING, monthly journal of the 
industry. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING 


For Maximum selling results tell the 
thousands in America's second largest 
industry, about your product by se- 
lecting as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING’ ENGI- 
NEERING. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 W. 40 Street New York 18, N, Y. 


ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 


« Why 
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A “moderate rise” in home build- 
ing is expected, and a 25% increase 
in public construction. ‘Total con- 
struction will be about $13,700,000,- 
000, he states. 

Industrial building is likely to slow 
down, he adds, but will be more than 
offset by an increase in public works. 
Federal work is expected to be 15 
to 20% higher, and state and local 
projects 25 to 30% higher. 

Although the forecast expects an 
actual increase in physical volume 
over this year, Mr. Follin points out 
that inflated costs will keep next 
year’s actual work volume 20% be- 
low 1941. The total work will prob- 
ably equal work done in 1922. 

The Commerce Department re- 
cently forecast a 20% jump in total 
construction, but Mr. Follin asserted 
that the department expects costs to 
rise, and part of this increase would 
be simply a matter of high price tags. 


Labor Picture 


Are we due for more gigantic 
strikes in 1948? 


Cyrus S. Ching, Director of Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service is “very optimistic,” stating 
that in his belief employers and work- 
ers will settle their differences with- 
out crippling strikes. 

“Maybe I have too much confi- 
dence in human nature,” Mr. Ching 
says. “But I think there is a much 
better understanding now, on the 
part of unions and companies alike, 
of what is involved in the collective 
bargaining process than there has 
been at any time in our history.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports only one-tenth of 1% of the 
estimated working time for all in- 
dustries was lost in November be- 
cause of strikes. Fewer strikes be- 
gan that month than in any other 
month since December 1945. ‘There 
were only 150 new stoppages involv- 
ing about 45,000 workers. 
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Does your product suffer from 


“Fallen 
Starches ? 


(Reading Time — 55 seconds) 


Space costs of many leading magazines are going up 
...up! Yet their circulation guarantees remain 

the same. Oh... how that will zoom their ad reader 
costs! Ad men from New York to Los Angeles 
are taking a good, hard look at the Starch ad 
readers per dollar now delivered by the pre- 

mium fare vehicles. The more they look, the 

more Liberty's exclusive ‘plus package” 

is proving to be the most profitable magazine 

buy for 1948. Here's why: 


STARCH AD READERS PER DOLLAR* 


MEN WOMEN 
LIBERTY... Biack & White..158 Black & White. . 165 
Four Color..... 146 Four Color..... 125 
COLLIER'S . Black & White . . 116 Black & White .. 124 
Four Color..... 113 Four Color..... 115 
LIFE ...... Black & White... 78 Black & White. . 104 
Four Color..... 83 Four Color..... 109 
POST. oes Black & White .. 98 Black & White .. 95 
Four Color. .... 93 Four Color..... 98 


Investigate LIBERTY’S EXCLUSIVE “PLUS PACKAGE”. It’s producing 


results for many astute, leading advertisers: 


1. Greater ad visibility because of | periods audited by the ABC (June 
50% editorial to 50% advertising 30th publisher's statements). Now 
policy. selling over 1,600,000 copies. 


2. Greater ad readership in both 4. An active buying readership of 
four color and black and white as over 7,500,000, the majority under 


4 ) st . a . 7 
proved by Starch 45 years, who are in the acquiring 


3. Climbing, steadily climbing periods of their lives. 
circulation. Liberty is the only 
general magazine among the 3 top 
weeklies and 4 top monthlies to 
gain circulation during the 1947 dollar. 


5. Low base rates give absolutely 
highest circulation per advertising 


Yu, Therth, 
Atoay i bbe! 


LIBERTY MAGAZINE, INC. Franklin S. Forsberg, Publisher 
Advertising Offices . . . New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 


*Starch Consumer Magazine Report (Seen-Associated Scores) 
Circulation guarantees & rates S. R, D. S. Oct. 15, 1947 
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nq "she sales force 


: the use of ACB Newspaper 
ov 


research reports 


. 
A 


Tell your sales staff how 
ACB Reports give them an equal 
footing in discussing local 
promotion with their dealers 


Yes, the story of ACB services is a great story 
for your sales staff... how it saves time . 
spots trouble...saves snap judgments... 
gives the salesman a sharply-focused picture 


; ; of what promotions are going on in each cit 
Some successful merchandisers are devoting a niet going y 


period of their sales meeting to telling the 
field sales force how ACB Research Services 
are being used to make the salesman’s work 
more efficient. He is shown how ACB Re- 


in his territory—your own and competitive 
dealers. 


ACB reads every daily and Sunday news- 
paper published in the U.S. and renders serv 


search Reports enable him to walk into a 
dealer’s store armed with indisputable facts 
about which even the dealer may be unaware! 


ice to several hundred national advertise. 
and advertising agencies. The service is com- 
plete and accurate and the cost is moderate. 


SEND FOR FREE ACB CATALOG! 


Gives details of 12 research services- 
covers wide range of subjects—tells 
how to estimate cost—suggests many 
applications of information furnished 
—gives names of satisfied users. 


ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU 


CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark Street 


NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. - SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 
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Should he write for bath 7 


Writing for the eye is one thing. Writing for the ear is 


something else again. 


For this reason, Young & Rubicam has two separate 
staffs of writers. One does publication advertising. The 
other does radio advertising. 
Both kinds of Y&R writers are specialists in their own 
medium. And in both staffs, we believe Y&R has more 
talent to put behind our clients’ dollars than any other “ 
5 agency. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., Advertising 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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Tell your sales staff how 
ACB Reports give them an equal 
footing in discussing local 
promotion with their dealers 


Some successful merchandisers are devoting a 
period of their sales meeting to telling the 
field sales force how ACB Research Services 
are being used to make the salesman’s work 
more efficient. He is shown how ACB Re- 
search Reports enable him to walk into a 
dealer’s store armed with indisputable facts 
about which even the dealer may be unaware! 


SEND FOR FREE ACB CATALOG! 


Gives details of 12 research services- 
covers wide range of subjects—tells 
how to estimate cost—suggests many 


applications of information furnished A D Vv — R T | 4 t N Gs 


~gives names of satisfied users. 
CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark Street Cc H E Cc K ! N G B U R E A U 


; NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. - SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 


research reports 


. 


Yes, the story of ACB services is a great story 
for your sales staff... how it saves time... 
spots trouble...saves snap judgments... 
gives the salesman a sharply-focused picture 
of what promotions are going on in each city 
in his territory—your own and competitive 
dealers. 


ACB reads every daily and Sunday news- 
paper published in the U. S. and renders serv 

ice to several hundred national advertiser. 
and advertising agencies. The service is com- 
plete and accurate and the cost is moderate. 
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Writing for the eye is one thing. Writing for the ear is 
something else again. 

For this reason, Young & Rubicam has two separate 
staffs of writers. One does publication advertising. The 
other does radio advertising. 


Both kinds of Y&R writers are specialists in their own 
medium. And in both staffs, we believe Y&R has more 
talent to put behind our clients’ dollars than any other 
agency. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC., Advertising 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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HOW TO SELL DEALERS 
Orn Wetter Display or 
YOUR LINE... 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S December 15th is- 
sue reported how Armour has won dealer coopera- 
e tion. Here's your chance to see the film that did tt. 


It stimulated 


It won dealer 
the salesmen. 


cooperation. 


P film, write or phone — 


dp ] a private showing of this 
oO 


| 


J 


FILMAKERS 


45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 9155 SUNSET BLVD. 
NEW YORK 290, N. Y. HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
Phone: Columbus 5-6694 Phone: Crestview 6-8500 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1948 


1948—YEAR OF DISTRIBUTION 


The International Statistical Bureau, Inc., tries to take 
a long look ahead into 1948 and comes up with this pre- 
duction ahead, and perhaps an ebb in the tide of rising 
the economy, providing the distinctive character that each 
year possesses. 


"1948, it seems likely, will be the first post-war year 
in which the distribution of goods will become more im- 
portant, and more difficult, than their production.” 


They don’t believe that all sellers’ markets ended simul- 
taneously on the stroke of midnight two weeks ago, but 
gone are the days, they feel, when almost anything will 
sell, at almost any price, when producers can get by with 
old models of inferior quality and when profits are im- 
possible to avoid no matter how bad business practices 
may be. 


While the dollar volume of retail sales has continued 
to set new records, the margin of gain has narrowed. The 
major increases during 1947 were for durable goods; 
many non-durables have shown a serious lag. We don’t 
have to look very far for the reason. Real income, after 
adjustments for cost of living, has been below a year ago 
except in September and October of last year. The pub- 
lic is badly squeezed and unit volume for an increasing 
number of items is on the downgrade. 


For the first eleven months of the year retail sales 
showed a dollar gain of 12%, but, as pointed out above, 
the rate of gain is narrowing and the month of November 
showed a gain of only 6%, and actual declines were 
shown in many of our major cities according to the 
monthly trade report of the Department of Commerce. 
December figures are not as yet available. 


PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR AHEAD 


To a cynical observer, like your editor who looks with 
a jaundiced eye on most long range predictions—such as 
who is going to win the Kentucky Derby or the National 
League baseball race or the outcome of the next presi- 
dential election, the most disturbing element today is the 
almost complete unanimity of feeling among so-called ex- 
perts that not only will there be no depression in 1948 
but virtually no recession. 


They could be right—and. we hope they are—but usu- 
ally they are wrong. They were wrong right after V-J 
Day and they were wrong a year ago. On those two 
instances they were bearish; today they are bullish. 


The Washington Post polled 40 professional econo- 
mists and they voted 2 to 1 against any major downturn 
during 1948 in production, living costs, or the stock mar- 
ket. A year ago the betting was just the other way— 
2 to 1 for a recession. ‘Today they’re leery of the boom 
we are having. They don’t quite believe it. Like the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers they can’t see 
it continuing indefinitely. Neither can they see it ending. 
So they merely project the present into the future. 
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Dr. Edwin Nourse, Chairman of the President's eco- 
nomic board, foresees 12 months of record-breaking pro- 
duction ahead, and perhaps an ebb in the tide of rising 
prices. 


The magazine Mill & Factory surveyed executives of 
1,000 manufacturing plants of all types and sizes, asking 
them a number of questions about what they expected for 
1948. About two-thirds of them looked for business to 
be about the same in 1948 as in 1947, a quarter think 
that 1948 business will be better, and a scattering handful 
say, “Not as good.” 


Seventy-two per cent think there will be no recession 
or depression, 19% a short and sharp recession and 9% 
the start of a major depression. 


The responses to the Mill & Factory survey were 
roughly similar to those obtained by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board which polled its members. 
Slightly more than 60% of the executives cooperating in 
that survey anticipate increases in sales in the first half 
of 1948 as compared with the corresponding period of 
1947. About 22% see little or no change ahead and 
slightly less than 17% expect a decrease in sales volume. 


The most significant point which your editor found in 
studying these predictions of things to come is that prac- 
tically all of the industry experts point out that a sales 
gain, if it comes, will be as a result of price increases. 
Many of them state categorically that they expect a de- 
crease in unit sales but an increase in dollar volume. 


There is no need to belabor the obvious point that this 


GOODS & SERVICES PRODUCED 


BY THE U.S. ECONOMY 


MARKET VALUE 
IN BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 
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is an unhealthy situation, and one for which sales execu- 
tives and their salesmen can take very little credit. They 
can take some, of course, because salesmanship is required 
to overcome heightened sales resistance brought about by 
higher prices, but the satisfaction—and contribution—is 
nowhere near so great as if increases in unit sales were 
being registered. 


WHAT THE C.E.D. SEES AHEAD 


While the Committee for Economic Development has 
not issued any predictions for the coming 12 months, the 
Chairman of its Research Advisory Board, Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard, puts himself flatly on record with 
the prediction, “I don’t think that any letdown likely 
to come within the next 12 months will amount to much, 
and I think it is very doubtful whether there will be 

” 
any. 


He foresees a third round of wage increases, with the 
chief profit going to the farmers, who were the ones who 
profited most from the first two rounds. 


“The consumer goods industries will profit from a third 
round of wage increases temporarily. Sales go up by the 
amount of the payroll increases in the consumer goods 
industries, plus the amount of payroll increases in the 
capital goods industries, minus the amount saved or taken 
in taxes. Not a very large part seems likely to go into 
savings. Consequently, the consumer goods industries 
will profit, to an extent, by a third round of wage in- 
creases. Capital goods industries probably will about 
break even. The workers will come out a little behind 
as they did after the first two rounds. Stockholders prob- 
ably will come out behind because there will be new de- 
mands to be met and corporations are not likely to dis- 
burse all profit gains in the form of higher dividends. 


“Fortunately, we are in a strong position in several 
respects and may remain strong. Inventories are low. 
I believe they will continue to remain low. Keeping them 
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that way is one of the most important contributions that 
businessmen can make toward achieving a smooth transi- 


tion from the present state of affairs to a more normal 
’° 
one. 


Dr. Slichter says that we have an industrial plant de- 
signed roughly for a work force of about 48 million and 
we have a work force at present of more than 60 million. 


“We have not increased the industrial plant of the 
country materially since 1929. For the most part, we 
merely have made replacements. One of the most ex- 
traordinary things to me is that after 17 years of consum- 
ing capital about as fast as we have replaced it, we have 
been able to find machines and equipment for the pres- 
ent number of people to operate. That is one reason why 
output per man-hour is not what we should like it to be. 


“The capital per worker in private industry in 1938 
was just short of $5,000 in terms of July, 1947, prices. 
Today, capital per worker is about $1,000 less than it 
was in 1938. At present prices, to bring capital per 
worker up to the level of 1938 would require about $53 
billion of capital. 


“American industry, in many instances, is grievously 
short of capital. It will take several years to make up 
the deficiency. This should be an important contributory 
factor in helping us to achieve a fairly smooth transition 
from present abnormal conditions to more normal ones.” 


FORTY HOURS FOR SALESMEN? 


The Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor has been holding hearings about 
changes in the Wage-Hour Law affecting the hours of 
work of salesmen and driver salesmen, and salaries of 
executives and administrative personnel. Joseph Kolodny, 
President of the National Association of Wholesalers, 
testified on January 6th, representing that body and a 
number of other wholesale organizations. Petitions have 
been made by certain unions to so modify the Wage- 


Hour Law as to limit salesmens’ activities to +0 hours a 
week. 


Mr. Kolodny made a number of good points with 
which most sales executives will agree. He looks upon 
salesmen as “exceptional” workers who do not want to 
punch time clocks or to be subjected to such regulations 
as may be necessary or desirable for workers in fixed job 
classifications. “They have chosen to be free agents and 
molders of their own destinies. ‘‘It goes without saying 
that the selfish interests of the salesman himself govern 
the length of his working day since, in most instances, 
he is paid for performance rather than for the minutes or 
hours spent with each customer. . . . It is not practicable 
to distinguish between an outside salesman and a driver- 
salesman. <A driver-salesman, like the outside salesman, 
has to be trained, has to attend sales conterences and 
keep abreast of changes in merchandise trends. He may 
be required (for his personal enlightenment and advance- 
ment) to engage in some extra-curricular study of sales- 
manship, marketing, etc. . . . Contemplating any change 
in the regulations which in effect would subject a driver- 
salesman to overtime requirements above 40 hours would 
create a business impasse, leading to bedlam, friction, and 
misunderstanding, due to the impossibility of accurately 
accounting for the hours spent.” 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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WANTED: 


An Annual Distribution Audit 


BY CHARLES W. SMITH - 


We live in an era when nothing is constant but change. 


This fact alone argues for a systematic reappraisal of 


markets and outlets to be certain we have enough effi- 


cient coverage, properly located, to develop and main- 


tain sales pressure where market potentials are greatest. 


Distribution pipelines are filled, 
and competitive pressures are build- 
ing up. Retailers and wholesalers, 
no longer buying indiscriminately, 
are rapidly weeding out slow-moving, 
unprofitable lines. Under these con- 
ditions, old-line companies in many 
industries are resuming automatically 
their pre-war competitive positions. 

But, in some industries, this is not 
happening. Instead, outlets which, 
prior to Pearl Harbor, were “‘exclu- 
sive accounts” are continuing to carry 
the lines of several suppliers. ‘Top- 
flight older salesmen, who once had 
their accounts “sewed up,” are run- 
ning behind last year’s sales figures. 
And new salesmen, in what were 
regarded as poor territories, are turn- 
ing in phenomenal sales increases. 

Manufacturers, faced with such 
facts, have been auditing their dis- 
tribution systems to answer the fol- 
lowing fundamental questions: 

Do we have enough of the right 
type of outlets located where poten- 
tial customers can buy our products 
as easily as those of competitors? 

Are we getting a fair share of our 
present outlets’ total volume? 

Through changes in the distribu- 
tion of selling effort, based on an- 
swers to these two questions, manu- 
tacturers have been able to strengthen 
their competitive position and im- 
prove their long-term profit outlook. 
Specific advantages resulting from 
such audits have been varied, due 
to basic differences in the nature of 
selling problems faced by individual 
companies. The following list indi- 
cates the type of benefits which have 
been derived: 

1. Market areas offering major 
sales volume and profit opportunities 
have been clearly targeted for man- 
agement attention. ‘The audit of one 
company’s distribution disclosed that 
it had no dealer coverage of 20% 
of the consumer market areas where 
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competitors’ products were being sold 
in sizable quantities. Furthermore, 
its sales coverage of many other im- 
portant areas was below par. 

Sales effort, therefore, was redis- 
tributed to give more attention to 
the underdeveloped areas. As a re- 
sult, sales in several new territories 
are increasing from two to three 
times as fast as in older territories. 

2. Important outlets not carrying 
the company’s products, or giving the 
company's line inadequate support 
have been uncovered. ‘Through sales 
analysis, one manufacturer found 
that his sales coverage in large metro- 
politan markets was substantially be- 
low par. Further investigation of 
conditions in these markets disclosed 
that: (a) the company did not have 
a sufficiently large number of outlets, 


Marketing Consultant, McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants 


particularly in the key suburban trad- 
ing centers; (b) the company’s prod- 
ucts were not being sold by a num- 
ber of key accounts; (c) the com- 
pany’s share of its key accounts’ vol- 
ume was substantially less than its 
share of total industry sales. Based 
on these findings, the company re- 
oriented its selling and promotional 
efforts to gain the support of a larger 
number of these key outlets and thus 
improved its competitive position in 
metropolitan areas. 

3. The need for expansion of the 
sales force to increase the intensity 
of sales coverage has been demon- 
strated. Several manufacturers inter- 
ested in improving their industry po- 
sition have found through a distri- 
bution audit that their sales forces 
were not large enough to provide the 
intensity of coverage needed to ob- 
tain satisfactory sales performance. 
The detailed audit results enabled 
these manufacturers to determine the 
total number of salesmen actually 
required and to delineate sales ter- 
ritories ensuring uniform coverage of 
all potential accounts. 

4. Strategic shipping points for 
servicing customers have been de- 


Name of Dealer ... epee 


(Check one) 

. Hardware 

. Drug 

. Variety Store 
... Other (Specify) 


LINES CARRIED BY STORE: © 


XYZ Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Dealer Report Form 


-. Location. .. 


Downtown. ... Suburb 
| eee. 


Brand One Brand Two Brand Three 
Product A mee tehece ae eee ew Ry ta ni as: 
Product B 
OES Or ee re ee 
ESTIMATED VOLUME OF 
STORE — YEAR 194X 
% of 
Amount Total 
Product A 
Product B 
SS i ee a ee Ot She 
Total 100%, 


RATING OF STORE IN AREA: 
(Check one) 
. A Leader 
. Average 
. Second-rate 


EXHIBIT |: Your salesmen can gather part of the facts needed for a distribution audit 
if they are provided with a simple form like this. One is required for each dealer. 
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Exhibit I 
XYZ Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


City Summary Form 


City 


Estimated Sales Volume 


State 
Brands Carried 


Dealers Total A B 


Product Product Product XYZ Comp. Comp. Comp. 
Cc B Cc 


Geo. _A 


Qrwn> 


~ (ete.) 


Total City 


EXHIBIT Il: Data gathered from individual dealers should be summarized, city by city. 
A summary control sheet like this is a useful tool. "Comp." stands for “Competitor.” 


termined. As a result of shifts in 
buying power and population, a num- 
ber of manufacturers have found that 
their service facilities were improp- 
erly located with respect to their 
customers. ‘Through a distribution 
audit they have been able to deter- 
mine the number and location of 
branches, warehouses or distributors 
needed to adequately service their 
dealer outlets. 

5. The basis for administering @ 
sound incentive salesmen compensa- 
tion plan has been provided. While 
manufacturers have long recognized 
that an incentive plan will serve to 
increase sales, relatively few com- 
panies have actually applied incen- 
tives to their selling operations be- 
cause they have not had the infor- 
mation necessary to administer such 
a program. Once the basis for estab- 
lishing sales territories has been de- 
termined through a _ distribution 
audit, much of the difficulty of build- 
ing a workable incentive compensa- 
tion plan is automatically eliminated. 

6. Controls over the distribution 
of selling efforts, promotional ex- 
pense, and advertising have been de- 
veloped. Based on the results of such 
audits, top executives have been pro- 
vided with reports showing the dis- 
tribution of selling expense, promo- 
tional expense and advertising costs 
in relation to actual sales by type of 
market area. Such reports greatly 
simplify the task of controlling these 
vital selling activities. 

7. A basis has been provided for 
measuring the trend of area sales per- 
formance and style preference. All 
companies, of course, are concerned 
with the trend of sales in major areas 
of the country. Some companies are 
also concerned with the trend of style 
preferences. Distribution audits have 
provided management with the basis 
for recognizing important trends in 
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both sales performance and _ style 
preference before they can cause the 
company’s competitive position to de- 
teriorate in any area. 

8. Salesmen have been taught how 
to develop a sound dealer structure. 
One of the most intangible, but nev- 
ertheless extremely important, bene- 
fits received by companies from a 
distribution audit is the education it 
provides their salesmen in the devel- 
opment of strong dealer structures in 
their territories. A distribution audit 
provides both the.older salesmen and 
the younger trainees an opportunity 
to learn how to evaluate the available 
outlets in any given market area 
from the standpoint of their volume 
and profit possibilities, and to set up 
a definite program for building a 
sound dealer organization. 

The steps involved in making a 
distribution audit are simple. Basic- 
ally, such an audit involves two steps: 

1. An analysis of company sales 
figures in comparison with available 
outside yardstick information—to de- 
termine the location and nature of 
the company’s sales and dealer cov- 
erage problems. 

2. A market-by-market survey of 
available outlets by the company’s 
own sales personnel—to check the 
conclusions reached in step one, and 
to provide the detailed local data 
needed to set up a sound dealer 
structure in key market areas. 

The techniques which can be used 
in analyzing the sales of any par- 
ticular company are, of course, 
affected by (1) the nature of the 
company’s sales records; (2) the 
amount of information available re- 
garding industry distribution. 

For example, one company may 
sell direct to retailers, and conse- 
quently have records showing the dis- 
tribution of its sales in great detail. 
Another company in the industry, 


however, may sell through whole- 
salers, and, as a result, know very 
little about its sales at the retail 
level. Census reports may provide 
comparative statistics in great detail 
for one industry, while in another, 
a minimum of comparative data will 
be available. 

Regardless of such varying condi- 
tions, the analytical phase of any 
distribution audit involves essentially 
the same basic steps: 

1. Determining the extent of com- 
pany dealer coverage (that is, the 
proportion of potential outlets selling 
the company’s products), at as many 
of the following levels as possible: 

The United States as a whole 

Major sections of the country 

Various size classes of market 

areas 

2. Establishing the approximate 
degree of sales coverage (that is, the 
proportion of company sales to the 
nearest available index of sales po- 
tential), at each of the above levels. 

3. Separating the individual areas 
at each level into above-average and 
below-average sales coverage groups; 
then determining for each group the 
average number of company outlets 
in relation to: 

Number of available outlets 

Amount of sales potential 

4. Identifying the location of in- 
dividual market areas having the fol- 
lowing sales coverage characteristics: 

No coverage 

Poor coverage 

Average coverage 

Above-average coverage 

5. Making a check of available 
data regarding areas having no cov- 
erage to determine: 

Whether the areas are worth cov- 

ering in terms of potential sales 

volume and selling cost. 

Whether suitable outlets are actu- 

ally available in the areas. 

6. Making an analysis of the data 
for areas having poor coverage to 
find out: 

Whether the proportion of avail- 
able outlets being sold in the areas 
is high or low in comparison with 
the average number of outlets be- 
ing sold in average and above- 
average areas. 
Whether the average volume per 
outlet in the areas is high or low 
in comparison with the average 
volume of the company dealers 
in average and above-average 
areas. 

Through such an analysis of the 
company’s sales, it can readily be 
determined: 

In what specific market areas 

there is an opportunity to improve 

company sales coverage. 

The number, type and size of 

dealer required in each type of 
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coverage. 

While management may regard the 
results of the statistical analysis of 
its sales as completely reliable, ma- 
jor revision in distribution policies, 
or in the organization of selling ac- 
tivities should not be made until the 
company’s own salesmen have made 
an on-the-spot check of the findings. 

Soundly planned and effectively 
executed market-by-market surveys 
conducted by salesmen can help man- 
agement achieve a number of impor- 
tant ends. Such surveys will clarify 
the conclusions reached through sales 
analysis; will provide the facts about 
available outlets in each area needed 
to build the strongest possible local 
dealer structure; most important, 
will help the company’s salesmen 
understand the need for whatever dis- 
tribution changes the sales analysis 
indicates should be made. 

Making a market-by-market sur- 
vey involves the following steps: 

1. Designating an administrator to 
handle all details of planning the 
surveys and recording and analyzing 
the results. This administrator can 
be an assistant to the sales manager, 
or the director of market research. 
He should, however, be a person who 
is thoroughly familiar with selling 
conditions in the field, and who will 
be able to inspire the confidence of 
the company’s salesmen in his judg- 
ment and ability. The success of the 
survey will depend to a great extent 
on the grace with which the sales- 
men accept the assignment. 

2. Developing a form for the sales- 
man to use in recording all items cy 
information which will be needed 
about each dealer on whom he is to 
call. This form, of course, will vary 
from company to company depending 
on the number of lines carried or 
the types of outlets available. Ex- 
hibit I shows an illustrative dealer 
form (similar to that used by one 
company). 

3. Developing a summary form 
on which the salesman can list the 
available dealers in each city when 
he has completed his survey. An ex- 
ample of such a form is shown in 
Exhibit II. This form is primarily 
for use in summarizing the results 
of the survey in each city. It also 
can be used to list the available out- 
lets on which he is to call, including 
the names of existing company outlets 
and sales made to them. 

4. Selecting the specific cities in 
which the salesmen will make the 
survey. The nature of the company’s 
selling problems should determine the 
cities in which the survey is made. 
The usual practice is to select the 
five or ten cities in each salesman’s 
area, which according to the statis- 
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tical sales analysis, have the poorest 
sales coverage. ‘Training received in 
surveying these markets can often be 
carried over by the salesmen to other 
cities. Many companies, however, 
find it worthwhile to survey com- 
pletely every city regardless of the 
present degree of sales coverage. 

5. Obtaining a list of all the avail- 
able outlets in each city to be sur- 
veyed so that the salesmen will have 
a basic list of dealers on whom to 
call. These lists, which can be ob- 
tained from a number of sources, are 
never completely accurate. However, 
they enable each salesmen to organ- 
ize his survey work more effectively. 
When he arrives in a city, he can 
obtain additional information about 
local outlets from various sources, in- 
cluding the newspapers and the clas- 
sified telephone directory. He should, 
of course, be on the lookout for out- 
lets which are not listed, since new 
businesses are being established every 
day. 

6. Preparing detailed instructions 
for the salesman’s use in making the 
survey. One of the most vital steps 
in making a market-by-market survey 
is to work out carefully, in advance, 
the procedure which the salesman 


is to follow in making such a study. 
Exhibit III shows the first page of 
a set of instructions which was used 
by one company. 

7. Assigning one or two of the 
better salesmen to make a sample sur- 
vey of two or three cities. ‘This step 
is important because any unusual 
problems involved in making the sur- 
vey can be ironed out before the pro- 
cedure is announced to the entire 
sales force. 

8. Bringing all the salesmen to- 
gether to explain the purpose of the 
survey, discuss the results of the sam- 
ple survey and review the techniques 
to be used in making the study. 

9. Providing an opportunity for 
each salesman to discuss his findings 
with the director of the program 
whenever he feels need of assistance. 

Effective distribution can be built 
soundly only with complete knowl- 
edge of the location of potential cus- 
tomers and the outlets serving them. 
The distribution audit—combining 
both geographic sales analysis and 
the market-by-market dealer survey— 
provides management with the facts 
needed to increase marketing effec- 
tiveness and enhance both volume 
and_ profits. 


XYZ Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Market-By-Market Survey Instructions 
To All Salesmen Participating 


The purpose of this survey is to obtain factual information needed to plan 
our Company's future system of distribution. In doing this work, you should 
consider yourselves the eyes and ears of management, since the decisions 
you make in sizing up individual outlets will be very important. Where 
estimates are called for, however, do not hesitate to use your judgment. 
What we are seeking is not absolute statistical accuracy, but rather a 
reasonably accurate appraisal of the potential importance of available 
outlets for our product in each key market area. 


What You Are To Do 


You will be given a list of outlets for each market area in which you are 
to conduct this survey. You are to obtain, by personal observation and 
interviewing, the information necessary to fill out a Dealer Report Form 
(see Exhibit |) for each outlet, When you have completed your survey, you 
are to fill out a City Summary Form (see Exhibit II) which will serve to 
show the relative importance of the various outlets and provide data on the 
brands they are presently selling. 


Detailed Instructions for Making Dealer Interviews 


So that you will know exactly how to organize and carry out the survey in 
any city, the specific steps to be followed are outlined here: 


1. Obtain a list of dealers locally to supplement the list which we are 
furnishing you. Typical local sources are (a) the Classified telephone direc- 
tories and (b) route lists issued by local newspapers. Occasionally you will 
be able to obtain information of this type from the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 


2. Check the street addresses of all dealers, noting branch store infor- 
mation and other pertinent data. 


3. Purchase a map of the city showing streets. Then mark with an "X" the 
location of every outlet you have on your list. When completed, this marked 
map will show where the dealers whom you are to interview are located. 


EXHIBIT Ill: When you ask your salesmen to obtain survey data, give them detailed in- 
structions. This is page | of a three-page instruction sheet, suggesting technique. 
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Exhibit 11 
XYZ Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


City Summary Form 


City 


Estimated Sales Volume 


State 
Brands Carried 


Product Product 


Product XYZ Comp. Comp. Comp. 
Cc A B Cc 


Dealers Total A 
Bait 5 
a 
5 
‘.. 
(etc.) 


Total City 


EXHIBIT II: Data gathered from individual dealers should be summarized, city by city. 
A summary control sheet like this is a useful tool. Comp.” stands for “Competitor.” 


termined. As a result of shifts in 
buying power and population, a num- 
ber of manufacturers have found that 
their service facilities were improp- 
erly located with respect to their 
customers. ‘Through a distribution 
audit they have been able to deter- 
mine the number and location of 
branches, warehouses or distributors 
needed to adequately service their 
dealer outlets. 

5. The basis for administering @ 
sound incentive salesmen compensa- 
tion plan has been provided. While 
manufacturers have long recognized 
that an incentive plan will serve to 
increase sales, relatively few com- 
panies have actually applied incen- 
tives to their selling operations be- 
cause they have not had the infor- 
mation necessary to administer such 
a program. Once the basis for estab- 
lishing sales territories has been de- 
termined through a _ distribution 
audit, much of the difficulty of build- 
ing a workable incentive compensa- 
tion plan is automatically eliminated. 

6. Controls over the distribution 
of selling efforts, promotional ex- 
pense, and advertising have been de- 
veloped. Based on the results of such 
audits, top executives have been pro- 
vided with reports showing the dis- 
tribution of selling expense, promo- 
tional expense and advertising costs 
in relation to actual sales by type of 
market area. Such reports greatly 
simplify the task of controlling these 
vital selling activities. 

7. A basis has been provided for 
measuring the trend of area sales per- 
formance and style preference. All 
companies, of course, are concerned 
with the trend of sales in major areas 
of the country. Some companies are 
also concerned with the trend of style 
preferences. Distribution audits have 
provided management with the basis 
for recognizing important trends in 
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both sales performance and _ style 
preference before they can cause the 
company’s competitive position to de- 
teriorate in any area. 

8. Salesmen have been taught how 
to develop a sound dealer structure. 
One of the most intangible, but nev- 
ertheless extremely important, bene- 
fits received by companies from a 
distribution audit is the education it 
provides their salesmen in the devel- 
opment of strong dealer structures in 
their territories. A distribution audit 
provides both the: older salesmen and 
the younger trainees an opportunity 
to learn how to evaluate the available 
outlets in any given market area 
from the standpoint of their volume 
and profit possibilities, and to set up 
a definite program for building a 
sound dealer organization. 

The steps involved in making a 
distribution audit are simple. Basic- 
ally, such an audit involves two steps: 

1. An analysis of company sales 
figures in comparison with available 
outside yardstick information—to de- 
termine the location and nature of 
the company’s sales and dealer cov- 
erage problems. 

2. A market-by-market survey of 
available outlets by the company’s 
own sales personnel—to check the 
conclusions reached in step one, and 
to provide the detailed local data 
needed to set up a sound dealer 
structure in key market areas. 

The techniques which can be used 
in analyzing the sales of any par- 
ticular company are, of course, 
affected by (1) the nature of the 
company’s sales records; (2) the 
amount of information available re- 
garding industry distribution. 

For example, one company may 
sell direct to retailers, and conse- 
quently have records showing the dis- 
tribution of its sales in great detail. 
Another company in the industry, 


however, may sell through whole- 
salers, and, as a result, know very 
little about its sales at the retail 
level. Census reports may provide 
comparative statistics in great detail 
for one industry, while in another, 
a minimum of comparative data will 
be available. 

Regardless of such varying condi- 
tions, the analytical phase of any 
distribution audit involves essentially 
the same basic steps: 

1. Determining the extent of com- 
pany dealer coverage (that is, the 
proportion of potential outlets selling 
the company’s products), at as many 
of the following levels as possible: 

The United States as a whole 

Major sections of the country 

Various size classes of market 

areas 

2. Establishing the approximate 
degree of sales coverage (that is, the 
proportion of company sales to the 
nearest available index of sales po- 
tential), at each of the above levels. 

3. Separating the individual areas 
at each level into above-average and 
below-average sales coverage groups; 
then determining for each group the 
average number of company outlets 
in relation to: 

Number of available outlets 

Amount of sales potential 

4. Identifying the location of in- 
dividual market areas having the fol- 
lowing sales coverage characteristics: 

No coverage 

Poor coverage 

Average coverage 

Above-average coverage 

5. Making a check of available 
data regarding areas having no cov- 
erage to determine: 

Whether the areas are worth cov- 

ering in terms of potential sales 

volume and selling cost. 

Whether suitable outlets are actu- 

ally available in the areas. 

6. Making an analysis of the data 
for areas having poor coverage to 
find out: 

Whether the proportion of avail- 
able outlets being sold in the areas 
is high or low in comparison with 
the average number of outlets be- 
ing sold in average and above- 
average areas. 
Whether the average volume per 
outlet in the areas is high or low 
in comparison with the average 
volume of the company dealers 
in average and above-average 
areas. 

Through such an analysis of the 
company’s sales, it can readily be 
determined : 

In what specific market areas 

there is an opportunity to improve 

company sales coverage. 

The number, type and size of 

dealer required in each type of 
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While management may regard the 
results of the statistical analysis of 
its sales as completely reliable, ma- 
jor revision in distribution policies, 
or in the organization of selling ac- 
tivities should not be made until the 
company’s own salesmen have made 
an on-the-spot check of the findings. 

Soundly planned and effectively 
executed market-by-market surveys 
conducted by salesmen can help man- 
agement achieve a number of impor- 
tant ends. Such surveys will clarify 
the conclusions reached through sales 
analysis; will provide the facts about 
available outlets in each area needed 
to build the strongest possible local 
dealer structure; most important, 
will help the company’s salesmen 
understand the need for whatever dis- 
tribution changes the sales analysis 
indicates should be made. 

Making a market-by-market sur- 
vey involves the following steps: 

1. Designating an administrator to 
handle all details of planning the 
surveys and recording and analyzing 
the results. This administrator can 
be an assistant to the sales manager, 
or the director of market research. 
He should, however, be a person who 
is thoroughly familiar with selling 
conditions in the field, and who will 
be able to inspire the confidence of 
the company’s salesmen in his judg- 
ment and ability. The success of the 
survey will depend to a great extent 
on the grace with which the sales- 
men accept the assignment. 

2. Developing a form for the sales- 
man to use in recording all items cf 
information which will be needed 
about each dealer on whom he is to 
call. This form, of course, will vary 
from company to company depending 
on the number of lines carried or 
the types of outlets available. Ex- 
hibit I shows an illustrative dealer 
form (similar to that used by one 
company). 

3. Developing a summary form 
on which the salesman can list the 
available dealers in each city when 
he has completed his survey. An ex- 
ample of such a form is shown in 
Exhibit II. This form is primarily 
for use in summarizing the results 
of the survey in each city. It also 
can be used to list the available out- 
lets on which he is to call, including 
the names of existing company outlets 
and sales made to them. 

4+. Selecting the specific cities in 
which the salesmen will make the 
survey. The nature of the company’s 
selling problems should determine the 
cities in which the survey is made. 
The usual practice is to select the 
five or ten cities in each salesman’s 
area, which according to the statis- 
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tical sales analysis, have the poorest 
sales coverage. ‘Training received in 
surveying these markets can often be 
carried over by the salesmen to other 
cities. Many companies, however, 
find it worthwhile to survey com- 
pletely every city regardless of the 
present degree of sales coverage. 

5. Obtaining a list of all the avail- 
able outlets in each city to be sur- 
veyed so that the salesmen will have 
a basic list of dealers on whom to 
call. These lists, which can be ob- 
tained from a number of sources, are 
never completely accurate. However, 
they enable each salesmen to organ- 
ize his survey work more effectively. 
When he arrives in a city, he can 
obtain additional information about 
local outlets from various sources, in- 
cluding the newspapers and the clas- 
sified telephone directory. He should, 
of course, be on the lookout for out- 
lets which are not listed, since new 
businesses are being established every 
day. 

6. Preparing detailed instructions 
for the salesman’s use in making the 
survey. One of the most vital steps 
in making a market-by-market survey 
is to work out carefully, in advance, 
the procedure which the salesman 


is to follow in making such a study. 
Exhibit III shows the first page of 
a set of instructions which was used 
by one company. 

7. Assigning one or two of the 
better salesmen to make a sample sur- 
vey of two or three cities. ‘Vhis step 
is important because any unusual 
problems involved in making the sur- 
vey can be ironed out before the pro- 
cedure is announced to the entire 
sales force. 

8. Bringing all the salesmen to- 
gether to explain the purpose of the 
survey, discuss the results of the sam- 
ple survey and review the techniques 
to be used in making the study. 

9. Providing an opportunity for 
each salesman to discuss his findings 
with the director of the program 
whenever he feels need of assistance. 

Effective distribution can be built 
soundly only with complete knowl- 
edge of the location of potential cus- 
tomers and the outlets serving them. 
The distribution audit—combining 
both geographic sales analysis and 
the market-by-market dealer survey— 
provides management with the facts 
needed to increase marketing effec- 
tiveness and enhance both volume 
and_ profits. 


XYZ Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Market-By-Market Survey Instructions 
To All Salesmen Participating 


The purpose of this survey is to obtain factual information needed to plan 
our Company's future system of distribution. In doing this work, you should 
consider yourselves the eyes and ears of management, since the decisions 
you make in sizing up individual outlets will be very important. Where 
estimates are called for, however, do not hesitate to use your judgment. 
What we are seeking is not absolute statistical accuracy, but rather a 
reasonably accurate appraisal of the potential importance of available 
outlets for our product in each key market area. 


What You Are To Do 


You will be given a list of outlets for each market area in which you are 
to conduct this survey. You are to obtain, by personal observation and 
interviewing, the information necessary to fill out a Dealer Report Form 
(see Exhibit |) for each outlet, When you have completed your survey, you 
are to fill out a City Summary Form (see Exhibit Il) which will serve to 
show the relative importance of the various outlets and provide data on the 
brands they are presently selling. 


Detailed Instructions for Making Dealer Interviews 


So that you will know exactly how to organize and carry out the survey in 
any city, the specific steps to be followed are outlined here: 


1. Obtain a list of dealers locally to supplement the list which we are 
furnishing you. Typical local sources are (a) the classified telephone direc- 
tories and (b) route lists issued by local newspapers. Occasionally you will 
be able to obtain information of this type from the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 


2. Check the street addresses of all dealers, noting branch store infor- 
mation and other pertinent data. 


3. Purchase a map of the city showing streets. Then mark with an "X" the 
location of every outlet you have on your list. When completed, this marked 
map will show where the dealers whom you are to interview are located. 


EXHIBIT III: When you ask your salesmen to obtain survey data, give them detailed in- 
structions. This is page | of a three-page instruction sheet, suggesting technique. 
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MAGAZINE MAKER ... if you haven’t heard of 
Franklin Forsberg it’s because he does big things for 
ailing magazines in a sotto voce manner. At the moment 
he’s laying an all-out offensive for Liberty. He’s 
worked, in the past, with such publishing outfits as 
Street and Smith, where he helped carry the ball for 
Mademoiselle in its early days. Later he planned the 
original dummy for Yank, presented it to the War 
Department. After the Army commissioned him he 
became Yank’s Officer in Charge . . . Forsberg’s out of 
Salt Lake City, a Mormon by birth. In the early 20's 
he came to N.Y.C. to take another degree at New York 
University, remained to teach there. After that he set 
up an advertising, marketing and selling course at Pace 
Institute. Full of know-how, he founded his own 
market research organization. From there he gravitated 
into the publishing field. Among his plans for Liberty: 
a new format, more service features. Forsberg sees the 
new Liberty as the magazine for the middle class family 
of middle and below-middle income. Gone will be the 


old editorial page. In its place—more and better fiction. 
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FIDDLER IN FURNITURE es @¢ Rudolph Bochco 


(pronounced Botch’-koe) has two hobbies, design- 


ing and building fine modern furniture of tropic 
woods, and playing the violin. Until two years 
ago the violin was more than just a hobby. Bochco 
was recognized by the country’s leading critics, if 
not by the public which hardly knew his name, as 
one of the world’s great virtuosos. When he gave 
his concert, several years back, at Town Hall in 
N. Y. C., the critics threw a book of accolades at 
him. But Rudolph was politely starving. So, with 
his friend Glen Dorn, he set up Glenrud Furniture, 


Inc. Bochco and Dorn had made special furniture 


as a hobby for years. Both knew there was a place | 
for a shop which would turn out only modern fur- 
niture of Bochco’s design and to order only. Now 
they're besieged by the same public which wouldn't 
give Rudolph a chance. The violin? Just after hours. 
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They're in the News 


SHE STARTED WITH A BABY .... and moved in 


on her husband's business) Now Emma Domb has a 


two-million-dollar-a-year dress business, recently sent 
a collection of her sub-deb clothes to Paris for a spe- 
cial “command” exhibition which had the Paris 
couturiers looking to their hemlines. Years ago Emma 
talked her husband, Leo Domb—who operated Domb 
Manufacturing Co.—into adding baby clothes to his 
line of dresses. Emma made the swaddling clothes 
herself, using her own infant as the model. As the child 
grew, so did Emma’s line. Seven years ago when Leo 
Domb died, Emma assumed control. Now she is mak- 
ing formal and bridal dresses for the maturing girl. 
Although her line /ooks like a million dollars, Emma 
has made it her business to make clothes the average 
business girl can afford. Top stores all over the coun- 


try send buyers to the huge new Domb plant in San 


Francisco into which Emma has just been moved. 


llette 
LADY WITH ALINE... fishing line. MIrs. B. 
A. Coleman is possibly the only woman executive 
of the fishing equipment business. She’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and sales of B. F. 
Gladding Co., which manufactures better than 150- 
chco million yards of line a year. “Billie” Coleman, 
ign- who’s something of a Looker, has been up to her 
epic hip boots in fishing since she was a pig-tailer. But 
aaa when she decided to make a career of catering to 
ei anglers’ needs she got a job with Gladding as braid 
me tender, with the magnificent stipend of $18 a week. 
s, if She could have stepped in at the top through in- 
, as heritance but she determined to make her way up 
rave hook by hook. Now she’s credited with many of 
bt the industry’s firsts: first to use such magazines as 
il Collier’s for advertising ; first to feature fishing lines 
as Christmas gifts. Just this month she set the 
vith industry on its ear with two revolutionary products 
use, —a chemically treated fly which floats, a line dress- 
‘ure ing which will float the line throughout a day’s 
lace usage. With her—S. B. Walker, U. S. Testing Co. 
fur- 
Ow 
In’t BY HARRY WOODWARD, JR. 
Irs. 
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Wash Day Workout Shows Salesmen 


How to Sell Sunny Mondays 


Based on an Interview by Dwight L. Bicknell with ELLSWORTH GILBERT 
Sales Promotion Manager, Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp. 


Frigidaire founds the ''Loyal Order of Suds and Duds" 
to train laundry equipment men in the niceties of demon- 
stration. Sales talks take on a new note of authority 
after a first-hand tussle with mama's dirty shirt problem. 


The Frigidaire people in Dayton, 
O., have taken the old saw, “‘seeing 
is believing,” turned it around, put 
a new twist on it and applied it to 
their new lines of home washers, 
driers and ironers. ‘The truism now 
reads: “Knowing how to operate it 
makes convincing others easier.”’ 

To get the entire Frigidaire sales 
force—from division managers to 
salesmen—to apply this principle, 
Ellsworth Gilbert, sales promotion 
manager, has worked out an exten- 
sive program to make each man 
familiar—extremely familiar—with 
the company’s automatic washer, 
ironer and drier. 

Mr. Gilbert explains: ‘“Salesmen 
must have a complete understanding 
of what the product will do in the 
home, how it will be used, and how 
it will save time, work, and contrib- 
ute to better living. 

“*Learning by doing’ sessions al- 
ways have been a basic and integral 
part of our sales training strategy, 
but through experience we have also 
found that men learn more and re- 
member more when that training ses- 
sion is really a memorable experi- 
ence.” 
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According to Mr. Gilbert top 
Frigidaire executives reasoned that 
with new innovations brought about 
by almost 10 years of research and 
testing, selling these appliances would 
require the highest type of specialty 
promotion. They worked their way 
around to the conclusion that the 
most effective way to sell the public 
was the modification of “‘seeing is be- 
lieving,”’ or “knowing how to oper- 
ate it makes convincing others easier.” 

With this in mind, Mr. Gilbert 
formed a colorful sales fraternity— 
“The Loyal Order of Suds and 
Duds’’-—with the primary purpose of 
popularizing and _ stimulating the 
salesmen’s job of demonstrating the 
company’s new home laundry lines. 

Instead of starting with the retail 
salesmen, Mr. Gilbert and his asso- 
ciates started at the top level, the 
regional managers, in the campaign to 
thoroughly acquaint several thousand 
dealers and salesmen with Frigidaire 
products in a comparatively short 
time. 

Regional managers were called in 
for a_ kickoff meeting in Dayton. 
Frigidaire’s sales promotion force had 
worked out an elaborate.“Suds and 


Duds” school, with colorful props, a 
stage with automatic washers for 
each pair of men. They had to go 
through the process of washing 
clothes, some of them putting their 
own shirts in the wash. The various 
processes were explained to them 
just as the salesman explains them 
to the housewife. When one man 
completed a wash his partner took 
over and the first watched the proc- 
ess. 

For the highly technical side of 
home laundry arts, Miss Eleanor A. 
Ahern, Frigidaire’s home laundry 
consultant, gave the district managers 
inside pointers. 

Similar explanations were given on 
the drier and the ironer. Detailed 
instructions and sales “patter” used 
in actual demonstrations were given 
by Mr. Gilbert’s staff, along with 
literature to be used by the retailer. 

Laundrymen’s coats, Chinese 
“queues” and hats, initiation cere- 
monies for the “Loyal Order of Suds 
and Duds” were among the props 
which added humor to the initial 
meeting. These have been used in 
all subsequent meetings of Frigidaire 


Photo Above 


Regional instructors don comic 
costumes as they begin Frigid- 
aire's top-to-bottom sales training. 
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dealers and salesmen. Each “student” 
donned a Chinese laundryman’s attire 
and from this point on identification 
was made by nameplates with inscrip- 
tions such as “Hu-Yo,” “He-He,” 
“Yoo-Hoo,” etc. Classes were led by 
a Suds and Duds Master, known 
among the pseudo-celestials as the 
“Seventh Son of the Seventh Son.” 
The “pitch” had the background of 
the following ‘“‘legend:” 

“A happy, carefree Chinese boy, 
‘Hu,’ married a _ peach-petal maid, 
‘Hu-She,’ and the two lived happily 
for a short while, until the family 
began to grow. Hu’s carefree days 
were over, and he was buried beneath 
the family wash, which became pro- 
gressively heavier with each new ar- 
rival. Day-after-day the good wife— 
her good humor long since vanished 
—belabored Hu at his task of ‘rub 
and scrub.’ Burdened thus, Hu 
vowed that some day he would find 
an easier way to do the family wash. 
When his sons became of age he sent 
them to the four corners of the 
earth, each bearing a washboard, in 
search of carefree washing methods. 
Hu died, generations grew and passed 
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CONFUCIUS SAY: "Man who see Rapidry spin know why wife need no pin.” 


on, until at last the ‘seventh son of 
a seventh son,’ discovered the new 
Frigidaire equipment—and threw 
away the washboard.” 

The initial learn-by-doing school 
with regional managers as students 
was a realistic home wash day affair. 
Managers got a wet handed idea of 
what women think about when they 
are considering the purchase of wash- 
ing equipment. 

The next step was for regional 
managers to go back to their terri- 
tories to stage identical meetings with 
district managers, who in turn, by a 
sort of “chain” process, would indoc- 
trinate the dealers and thousands of 
salesmen selling Frigidaire home 
laundry equipment. 

Mr. Gilbert reports that the ideas 
and promotional setup have proved 
to be popular and have resulted in 
a greater understanding of the job 
on the part of salesmen. But what 
is most important, housewives now 
know that appliance salesmen really 
know how to operate the appliances 
they sell. 

Mr. Gilbert sums it up this way: 
“If we are to tell the public about 
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So Frigidaire's salesmen learn washing and ironing from the woman's view. 
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our new laundry equipment in an in- 
telligent, straight-forward fashion 
during the competitive selling days 
ahead, our sales people must thor- 
oughly understand every ‘use advan- 
tage’ that our products offer. The 
best way to understand a product is 
to use it. We must be able to use the 
equipment with as much efficiency as 
we would expect from the housewife 
herself. We must be able to put our- 
selves in her shoes—see her problem 
and show her how these three new 
products will lighten her wash-day 
burdens.” 

Each new “member” of “The 
Loyal Order of Suds and Duds” 
takes a “pledge”: (1) To explain the 
advantages of Frigidaire laundry 
products to one or more persons; (2) 
to give more prospects a complete 
demonstration of all features of the 
products in which they show interest ; 
(3) to make a “live” demonstration 
to every prospect; (4) to make a home 
demonstration to every user on the 
day that the product is installed; and 
(5) to explain advantages of the new 
equipment to all Frigidaire users. 

Mr. Gilbert says that “the sales- 
man who can talk with the confidence 
of personal experience from using the 
products, whether automatic washer, 
drier, ironer, refrigerator, range or 
other Frigidaire product, is in a 
better competitive position than the 
one who has not had such training. 
In relation to the washer, for in- 
stance, he must know such things as 
the necessity for different washing 
times for various kinds of materials, 
the kinds of soap and detergents and 
their cleansing properties, the effect 
of ‘hard’ water on the cleaning action 
of soaps. Complete and authoritative 
knowledge of these things can come 
only from actual experience. 

Comparing this sales training pro- 
gram with the company’s pre-war 
“Cap and Skillet” promotion, in 
which dealers and salesmen were 
taught the merits of the electric range 
by actual preparation and cooking of 
food, Mr. Gilbert says, “We do not 
intend to train our men to be laun- 
dry specialists, but rather to acquaint 
them with the actual operation of 
new laundry equipment and methods. 
There is no question but that the man 
who actually washes clothes in the 
washer, dries them in the drier and 
irons them himself, becomes more 
familiar with the controls and prac- 
tical uses of the product than the 
man who has not had this training. 

“The ‘live’ demonstration method 
is invaluable and its effect cannot be 
over-emphasized,” he concludes. And 
from reports he has from the various 
regional, district and dealer levels, 
Mr. Gilbert appears to have convinc- 
ing evidence that it gets results. 
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3. "UMMM GOOD! 


.. +A taste treat for your customers!” 


Suppose you were a food buyer, and a salesman walked in, 
deposited a neat sales kit, and from it, in a few minutes, 
served up a plate of hot baked chicken, or some freshly 
baked rolls. What would happen to your sales resistance? 


The Bob White Organization, 
Chicago, a merchandising and sales 
agency, starting before the war and 
carrying on up to the present, has 
been doing research to find out how 
best to present package goods in the 
food field to the store buyer. In this 
work it has discovered that the motive 
to buy can be influenced directly, at 
the time of the salesman’s call, by 
appealing to four senses: sight, touch, 
taste and smell. ‘The fifth, the sense 
of hearing, is employed when the 
salesman tells his story. Thus no 
complete job of merchandising can 
be done in foods unless all five senses 
are brought into play at the time of 
the presentation. 
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Sales kits are important, Bob 
White contends, because their use in 
the hands of the company or jobber 
salesman goes a long way toward 
guaranteeing the complete presenta- 
tion of the sales story plus bringing 
into play the other four senses. Be- 
cause the manufacturer goes to the 
expense of compiling a practical kit, 
the kit has a psychological effect on 
the salesman and so the manufacturer 
can expect a maximum number of 
calls made on behalf of his product 
and better presentations. Too, experi- 
ence has shown that he will receive 
better and more complete reports on 
presentations and buyer acceptance. 

The kit, if it is complete and has 


. “BY COINCIDENCE, it's ready to come out of the oven.” 


How to Spellbind 
A Bored Buyer 


appearance and style enough to im- 
press the salesman to a point where 
he is proud to use it, will be used to 
better advantage and the manufac- 
turer will realize a larger return for 
the calls made. In spite of much evi- 
dence tending to prove this point, 
many food brokers have yet to be 
sold on the idea. This, executives of 
the Bob White Organization believe, 
is because they are too content to go 
along following out-dated customs 
which, while easier, fail to get the 
best results. 

There are two types of kits in gen- 
eral use at this time. One, inexpen- 
sive and designed for one-time use, 
is more applicable for brokers. The 
other is more expensive and is con- 
structed for permanency. The latter, 
which can be re-stocked, is usable for 
an unlimited number of calls. It is 
designed primarily for the company 
salesman. 

One-time sales kits are made up 
by the manufacturer and shipped to 
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the broker in sufficient quantities to 
cover the accounts the manufacturer 
believes are of enough importance 
to warrant a demonstration. Samples 
ot the product are placed in an in- 
expensive, yet attractive, paper box 
which has been especially prepared 
for the purpose. Necessary items 
needed for quick and effective demon- 
stration are included. These may be 
paper napkins, cups and a can opener ; 
advertising material, premiums and 
brochures; any factor to point up the 
product. 

Cost of every item is held down 
when the material is to be demon- 
strated and then discarded. Because 
the item is usually “cut” at the time 
of demonstration, the broker uses the 
kit only once. At the end of the ap- 
pointment, any valuable material is 
given to the buyer and the debris 
placed in the used box to be discarded 
later. 

Because of expense and constant 
re-use, more planning is given to the 
design of the permanent sales kit. 
Specially built of leather-covered 
laminated wood, aluminum or any 
other attractive material, it is care- 
fully equipped with compartments, 
heating or cooling facilities, and every 
square inch of space is utilized. 

Each product presents a different 
problem in designing a permanent 
sales kit. For example, the type 
needed to demonstrate whole canned 
chicken would differ vastly from one 
to show a packaged hot roll mix. The 
only similarity between the two prod- 
ucts is the fact that both need to be 
served warm. 

Where heating is of primary im- 
portance arrangements can be made 
to include ventilation and sterno. 
Silver serving trays should be in- 


HOT ROLLS, TOO: Many a prospect blinked when he saw this portable- 


cluded in the kit to better display 
the whole chicken. Hot rolls would 
need a “bun warmer.” Liquid prod- 
ucts needing refrigeration should be 
shown in thermos bottles. These 
different types of kits also should be 


_ designed for the use of a variety of 


accessories and promotional material 
to effect an efficient demonstration. 
The careful planning of each kit is 
vital to get top efficiency as well as to 
produce a dramatic effect in the pres- 
entation to the buyer. No case is 
worth anything to the manufacturer, 
however, unless it is used. To make 
use easy, an important factor in get- 
ting use, it must first of all be simple, 
light and as compact as possible. The 
kit, then, must be designed to stress 
the specialties of the item and con- 


tain every unit for a complete demon- 
stration. 

Manufacturers have found through 
many trials and tests that the kit as a 
selling tool can greatly increase 
broker cooperation and sales. When 
the representative leaves, if the job is 
done properly, the buyer should have 
seen, touched, felt and smelt the 
product. Final judgment is made on 
actual quality. 

Sometimes experience out in the 
field will develop a fault in the 
original design of a kit and bring 
needed revision. When a can of whole 
chicken was to be introduced, it im- 
mediately became evident that the 
selling problem lay in convincing the 
buyer that the can did contain one 
whole chicken ready for browning. 


TASTE TELLS: In opening new accounts, a cup of hot mushroom soup cen 


oven sales kit. A can of Sterno supplies the heat. 
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sometimes do a complete selling job in five minutes. 


READY TO SERVE: The finished product, made from a 


new hot roll mix, speaks for itself. 
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“NEVER BEANS 


with more of the bean in them,’ 


said a famous essayist. Bob 


White applies his desk taste-test to the introduction of a new 
line. The kit includes an apron designed for use as a premium. 


The original chicken sales kit had a 
compartment for only one chicken. 
The salesman found that the buyer 
would not taste the sample. Almost 
always he would say: “You'll spoil it 
for the next buyer.” 

One morning a salesman went to 
pick up the chicken he was having 
browned in the hotel kitchen. The 
chef had left it in the oven too long 
and the meat was falling off the 
bones. Pressed for time, the salesman 
could not wait for another chicken 
to be cooked. He carved it, garnished 
the plate with parsley and left to keep 
his appointment. That day the buve~ 
tasted the chicken and the sale was 
quickly made. Result, a new kit was 
designed and later was introduced to 
all salesmen. 

The present kit contains two silver 
trays. One is used to show the chicken 
intact after the oven browning. In 
the other the chicken is available for 
slicing and serving to the buyer. In- 
cluded in the kit is a carving set so 
that the chicken can be expertly han- 


dled. Provisions are made for all 
necessities such as napkins, paper 
dishes, advertising ‘material, can 


opener and a dummy can to show the 
product without increasing the 
weight. In addition, a thermos bottle 
containing heated chicken broth is 
included and served in paper cups. 

Particular attention was given to 
the special hinge treatment of the lid 
of the kit. The working space is 
strong enough for the salesmen to 
carve the fowl and easily present 
each feature of the item. As each 
feature of the product is discussed, 
he produces the samples. The chicken 
is Biaced on a paper plate and the 
broth is poured into a paper cup. In- 
clusion in the aluminum dishes keeps 
the chicken moist and fresh. 
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A new hot roll mix was to be in- 
troduced. The immediate problem 
was to prove the goodness of the 
completed product. To reach this end, 
a special kit of practical design was 
developed for the salesmen. A silver 
knife, roll tongs, napkins and a 
sample package of the product were 
included to assure an effective, neat 
display. The lid and front of the case 
were hinged to be utilized as work- 
ing trays. Provisions were made for 
including advertising material, win- 
dow streamers, photographs of the 
plant and other pertinent sales data. 

First, a quantity of rolls would be 
baked each morning. From this supply 
the salesman would fill the bun 
warmer which was set in the sales 
case. Just before contacting the buyer 
the warmer was heated with sterno 
placed directly below the rolls. To 
show and prove the versatility of the 
rolls, silver dishes containing jelly, 
marmalade and butter were set in 
the case. One point of special im- 
portance was that the buyer could 
easily break a warm roll to note its 
texture, aroma and taste, with or 
without butter, jelly or marmalade. 

Although this presentation was 
effective for the chain and wholesale 
trade, its continued use revealed a 
weakness. It was too slow. It was 
believed that the hot rolls had to be 
shown to more retailers in less time 
in order to make retail calls pay off. 
So a simpler kit was designed in 
which a bun warmer was set. Under- 
neath was a can of sterno to keep 
them warm. Effective ventilation of 
the case was worked out to enable 
the salesman to carry the case while 
the canned heat was burning. Pro- 
visions were made in the lid for the 
promotional material. By opening 
only two simple clamps the lid of the 


kit was released. In one movement 
the salesman could open the kit and 
expose the hot rolls. This alone added 
some drama to the presentation. 

The simplicity of this case, it was 
found, did not detract from the eff- 
ciency in demonstration and, though 
it was not equipped as elaborately as 
the other, it did incorporate the 
facilities needed to put over the sales 
story quickly. The number of calls 
possible in a day were greatly in- 
creased. All this proves that the best 
kit possible may not always be made 
on the first try . 

After making the rounds with the 
hot rolls, the kit was used in repeated 
calls to demonstrate the versatility 
of the mix. Coffee cake was used on 
one trip, cinnamon rolls on another 
and finally miniature rolls of bread. 
This repeated and persistent follow- 
up, with demonstrations each time, 
proved effective in establishing the 
varied uses of the item and in obtain- 
ing initial distribution. 

One kit designed for one-time use 
was developed to merchandise a line 
of six different kinds of canned bean 
products. All items needed to put on 
a complete sales demonstration were 
included. It held napkins, plates, an 
inexpensive can opener and promo- 
tional material. With these units it 
was easy to demonstrate immediately 
and prove the quality of all products. 

In addition, there were also win- 
dow streamers, advertising pieces and 
a sample of a premium apron which 
would encourage, almost force, repre- 
sentatives to give the coniplete sales 
story. All of this was included in an 
attractive black and silver paper car- 
ton. At the conclusion of the demon- 
stration the premium and advertising 
material were given to the buyer. The 
balance of the debris was put back 
into the carton for disposal. 

The kits were sent out from the 
factory to the broker with the re- 
quest that they be used on designated 
buyers and that the broker report 
back on the results. The manufac- 
turer has every right to demand this 
service because of the time and effort 
he has put into the kit. 

A similar one-time kit was made 
up to demonstrate a line of citrus 
juices. Included .were four different 
juice products,. advertising material 
paper cups and can opener. In addi- 
tion, the representative was supplied 
with a small hydrometer to prove the 
sugar content of the juices. This was 
an effective selling aid, giving the 
buyer scientific evidence of the quality 
of the product. The hydrometer was 
small enough to fit into the kit but 
because of the expense was retained 
and used from demonstration to 
demonstration. 
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America’s high percentage of literacy creates an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, which continually pyramids the output of books, magazines, newspapers and 
advertising material. Indispensable indeed is the Printing Industry. Small wonder that in 
all American industry it rates second in the number of manufacturing plants, first in sal- 
aried employees, sixth in total employees, fifth in total salaries and wages! So upon the 
occasion of the twentieth Printing Week, we salute all those connected with the graphic 
arts field. Pride in our own important contributions is tempered by the realization that 
our position entails definite obligations to develop even better papers for still better print- 


ing. To this end the Champion organization pledges every effort today and in years to come. 


ae AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT «+ ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 


Vera Nyman started her business by ringing doorbells. 
Through researchers, she still rings doorbells. That's the 
way she keeps abreast of customer likes and dislikes, main- 


tains a current picture of women's housecleaning habits. 


Soil-Off is a household paint clean- 
er, now nationally known. But in 
the beginning—early depression days 
—it was sold only from door-to-door, 
around Los Angeles, by Vera Ny- 
man, a door-to-door saleswoman who, 
after selling for other people all over 
the West, and training sales crews, 
wanted a business of her own. 

The need for such a product was 
determined in door-to-door selling. 

Customers were asked what they 
thought of it, and to offer criticisms, 
which guided several years develop- 
ment of formula. 

‘Then, when her business grew, and 
Mrs. Nyman was unable to sell per- 
sonally, she resorted to surveys to 
find out what housewives thought 
of Soil-Off. Did they like it, and 
why? If not, what was there about 
it that they didn’t like? How did 
they use it? For what purposes? 

Today, national surveys by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, New York, enable 
her to maintain door-to-door contacts, 
ask questions that govern the mar- 
keting and advertising. 
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“When do women clean house?” 
was a recent question. If spring was 
a preferred season over fall, the ad- 
vertising would naturally be affected. 

Women making up a _ skilfully 
chosen sample, interviewed in their 
homes, said that they cleaned house 
all year round, doing a little at a 
time. Once, the spring and fall “‘sea- 
sons” may have been followed, but 
the modern housewife goes in for 
maintenance from week-to-week. 

Today, Soil-Off is a fine business, 
with its own factory in Glendale, 
Calif., and a yearly advertising ap- 
propriation based on the previous 
year’s sales. Such an arrangement 
offers an incentive to her advertis- 
ing agency (McCann-Erickson, Inc. ) 
because successful advertising this 
year increases next year’s expenditure. 

There was nothing in the stores 
that women could buy to clean paint, 
when Mrs. Nyman started, except 
materials to mix themselves, some of 
them caustic. The problem of a 
formula was not simple, because there 
were many kinds and colors of paint, 


Thousands of Consumers 
Boss Soil-Off's 
Selling Policies 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS 


different kinds and degrees of dirt on 
paint—and many types of women. 

In the end, the formula contained 
11 ingredients, compounded by a dis- 
tillation process, and while it was 
being developed, Mrs. Nyman rang 
75,000 doorbells, selling, showing 
how to use the product, calling back 
for information, suggestions, etc. 

In 1936, deciding that her product 
was ready for trade distribution, she 
began personally demonstrating it 
with paint panels in many colors, in 
one Pasadena department store. A 
woman shopper would pause at her 
little table, tell the color of her kit- 
chen paint, have a panel of that color 
smeared with lampblack, a “toughie” 
for cleaning, and then watch Soil- 
Off wipe the panel clean. 

“As easy as dusting” was an 
effective selling phrase. 

Before long, there were eight dem- 
onstrators working in large stores, 
because word-of-mouth advertising 
had begun to bring inquiries, and this 
was a promising product in a field 
where the women wanted something 
of the kind. Demonstrations spread 
from Los Angeles until there were 
sales up and down the Pacific Coast. 

Advertising was justified, but had 
to be modest, and local. Small adver- 
tisements were used in the Los 
Angeles Times, and spot radio an- 
nouncements on KIEV, Glendale. 
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BIGGER VALUE 
EVERY DAY 


You can reach more people than ever. More 
people can reach you. 


Last year we added more than 10,000 new 
telephones every working day. We're doing 
even better than that now. 

More than 6,000,000 telephones—including 
many for your own particular friends and 
neighbors—have been added in the last two 
years. 

Nowhere in the world do people get so 
much for their telephone dollar as right here 
in this country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Presently the distribution began to 


spread into food stores, and _ this 
proved to be the logical market. Soil- 
Off was marginal among the cleaning 
materials then sold, but it was also 
definitely “one-stop” before that 
phrase had been coined. 

No longer ringing doorbells, Mrs. 
Nyman still wondered what the 
women were thinking, and one day, 
when the Columbia Broadcasting 
System offered her a telephone survey 
of its Pacific Coast stations, she spent 
$500 to find out, and got value. 


First, more than one-half the 
women said they had heard of the 
product from another woman, so 
word-of-mouth advertising was still 
at work, and important. 

Second, one in three said they 
would buy again. 

Third, what they liked best was 
the speed with which the product 
cleaned dirt off paint; then the ease 
of using; non-injury to hands as well 
as paint; and being able to buy some- 
thing that was ready to use, instead 
of having to mix materials themselves. 


A Remarkable Aid 
to Modern 
Salesmen 


¢ Convenient 


¢ Economical 


ae 


The New DUAL SPEED 


MOVIE-MITE 


Projector for both Silent and Sound 16mm Films 


Portable . . 


. weighs only 2714 pounds, complete. Single case 


contains everything needed for complete show—projector, 
table top screen, speaker, cords, take-up reel, and has extra 
space for lamps and incidentals. 


Ideal for smaller group showings. Larger, standard screen 


may be used for larger audiences of 80-100 people. 


Shows 


perfect picture 6 ft. wide in darkened room. 


Movie-Mite is made of best quality die-cast and precision 


machined parts. 


Simplicity is the outstanding feature. In 


Write for threading, only one moving part need be operated. Show 
= can be on the screen in 3 minutes. 

older , ‘ ‘ 
giving Reel capacity 2000 ft. Fast power rewind . . . adjustable 
complete tilt - ++ quickly adjusted framing device . . . utilizes a single, 
details. inexpensive standard projection lamp for both picture and 


sound projection . 


- no separate exciter lamp necessary. 


Durable plywood case, leatherette covered. 


Universal, 25-60 cycle—A.C. or D.C., 105-120 volt operation. 
Convenient dual speed control switch. 


SEE YOUR INDUSTRIAL FILM PRODUCER 
FOR DEMONSTRATION. 


/ . 


1105 EAST .1Sth ST 


/ ~ ‘ / 


MOVIE-MITE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY-6, MISSOURI pi g 


The telephone survey introduced 
her to the “sample,” which for Soil- 
Off has crystallized around 1,700 
homes, selected for incomes etc. 

Several years later, when distri- 
bution had covered the 11 Western 
states, a Daniel Starch survey was 
made of that region. In 1944, in con- 
nection with national advertising 
plans, another Starch survey was or- 
dered. And last spring the nation was 
covered again, with a thick book of 
reports, based on questions Mrs. Ny- 
man wanted answered. This is door- 
to-door quizzing, under conditions 


such as asking the housewife who | 


says she has used Soil-Off to produce 
the bottle, or describe it. 

“What kind of women are our 
best customers?” was one question 
covered last spring. Family income 
was the determining factor, and those 
in the lower income brackets were 
found to be by far the best custom- 
ers. The woman with a limited in- 
come, who still wants to keep her 
home “nice,” finds that an easy-to- 
use paint cleaner makes this possible. 
Advertising directed to her circum- 
stances is most likely to sell. 


Surveys Confidential 


In the paint cleaner industry, this 
kind of information has to be gath- 
ered by individual manufacturers, be- 
cause there are practically no general 
statistics. For that reason, survey re- 
sults are mostly confidential. 

Periodical surveys for one’s own 
product are necessary, Mrs. Nyman 
maintains, because conditions in the 
home can change almost overnight, 
and work changes in buying habits. 

To illustrate: Soil-Off was a de- 
pression product. When families had 
reduced incomes, and could not afford 
new painting, or professional paint 
cleaning, housewives bought it and 
did this work themselves. 

“What will they do when times 
improve?” was a question Mrs. Ny- 
man often asked, and presently times 
got prosperous again, people had good 
wages—but in wartime with war 
shortages, Soil-Off still sold as well 
as ever, because housewives did the 
paint cleaning for which nobody 
could be hired. 

When war ended, and shortages 
began to ease, the demand for a paint 
cleaner might be expected to slacken. 
But soon people were spending for 
new cars, radio and appliances, and 
then the inflationary bulge in food 
costs affected the family budget. So, 
the consumer market for a paint 
cleaner is still excellent. 

But times are still changing, and 
at any time such a product may 
affected by a new influence compar- 
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. A SYMBOL OF MODERN AGRICULTURE 


Born in Oklahoma, Nurtured by The Farmer-Stockman, 
the Flying Farmer Has Become a Living Part of the Nation’s Picture 


Ferpie Deerinc, Epiror 
THe FarmMer-STOCKMAN 


“Aviation is the symbol of mod- 
ern agriculture,” D. W. Williams, 
vice-president for agriculture of 
Texas A. & M. College, told the 
crowd of Texas Flying Farmers and 
ranchers gathered on the campus 
for their annual convention. 

In that brief sentence, the speak- 
er summed up the story of the Fly- 
ing Farmers, a novel organization 
that was born because the progres- 
sive farmers and ranchers of the 
southwest could see the practical 
valuewf a relatively new machine— 
the personal airplane. 

Since the 1930’s, when The Farm- 
er-Stockman reported that Henry 
Bomhoff of Calumet, Okla., had 
put his homemade bi-plane to work 
shooting coyotes which had been 
feasting on his neighbor's turkeys, 
countless uses have been discovered 
by farmers for their personal planes. 

Just as The Farmer-Stockman en- 
couraged the acceptance of the 
tractor and combine harvester, The 


Farmer-Stockman has taken the 
lead in promoting the interests of 
the modern Flying farmers. 

In co-operation with Oklahoma 
A. & M. college, The Farmer-Stock- 
man helped to promote ‘the first 
Flying Farmers day on the college 
campus. 

Then in 1945, with the assistance 
of the Oklahoma wing of the Civil 
Air Patrol, the first Flying Farmers 
organization was set up, the Okla- 
homa Flying Farmers. 

As interest spread to other states, 
the National Flying Farmers asso- 
ciation was formed, and logically 


SUPERVISION OF SEVERAL WIDELY SEPARATED 
FARMS BECOMES EASY WITH THE FARM PLANE 


the first national conventions were 
held on the Oklahoma A. & M. col- 
lege campus. At the second event, 
in 1947, more than 400 planes from 
34 states and three foreign countries 
were flown in for the meeting. 

As Oklahoma, guided by The 
Farmer-Stockman, has taken the 
lead, other states too are finding 
use for the airplane in transporta- 
tion, seeding, crop dusting, fence 
riding and a host of other purposes. 

Through a close study of the air 
needs of the farmer, The Farmer- 
Stockman secured the co-operation 
of one of the leading manufacturers 
of a personal plane to build one to 
the farmers’ specifications. 

The personal plane may not rev. 
olutionize agriculture to the extent 
that the tractor did . . . but it is 
important as a symbol of modern 
agriculture. 


EpiTor 


The Farmer-Stockman, born 
thirty-seven years ago, has likewise 
become a symbol of modern agri- 
culture in the Southwest. No other 
force exerts such a powerful influ- 
ence on the everyday lives of farm- 
ers in this area. No other advertising 
medium produces such an effective 
and lasting stimulus to farm sales 
among its more than a quarter mil- 
lion subscribers. 


Ye FARMER ~STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY...DALLAS 


THe OKLAHOMA Pus.isHiNc Co.: THE OKLAHOMAN AND TiMes—WKY, OkLaHoma Ciry—K VOR, Cotorapo SPRINGS 
KLZ, Denver ann WEEK, PEortA, AFFILIATED IN MANAGEMENT—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE Katz AGENCY 
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US. A.’s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 
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Circulation now exceeds 
200,000 Daily 
230.000 Sunday 
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U.S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


able to long skirts. Surveys. are 
needed to keep informed of what 
goes on in homes. 

“What do you think of the price 
of Soil-Off?” is one question con- 
stantly being asked. If women an- 
swered that it is too high, that 
would be the signal to do something 
in the advertising and marketing 
methods—figure manufacturing and 
distributing costs a little closer, or 
present facts about household clean- 
ing costs with Soil-Off. So far, there 
has been no criticism of price— 
housewives seem to be guided by per- 
formance instead of retail price. 

If the women said they were buy- 
ing something else to clean paint, 
either a competitive product, or 
something that they mixed them- 
| selves, that would also be a signal. 
| But Soil-Off has steadily shown lead- 
ership in sales, and its word-of-mouth 
advertising is as potent as in the days 
when it had no other. Last spring, 
52% of users stated that they had 
| first heard about the product from 
friends. 


j An amusing story she tells on her- 
self shows that something important 


can be right under one’s nose, and 
still be overlooked. 

Until the war made tin short, her 
| product was packaged in tin-coated 
| containers. But again and again 
women asked why she did not use 


blue, as blue as tropical waters under 
sunlight, and women liked the color. 
Not until war shortages made glass 
necessary did she adopt a new pack- 
age, a bottle that has all directions 
baked into the glass. ‘Taking advan- 


| glass, because the liquid product is 
t 
| 
f 


/— tage of the color has definitely 


affected sales. 
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= LUC, OF # WN SPD, f 
Gesy Pots OS... 
Unsurpassed in Quality at Any Price 


Made from your negative or photo in labs 
and studios of famous James J. Kriegsmann 


24 HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
NO NEGATIVE CHARGE 

$6.73 per 100 M'TD ENLARGEMENTS 

$55 per 1,000 § 30°x40" $3.85 ea. 

Send for Price List & Samples 


Dept. SM 
165 West 46th © 
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WE MATCH YOUR OR 


Transparent Plastic 
Presentation Books, 
Folders, Envelopes, 
Holders, Covers, Cases 


Ask Your Stationer for our Catalog Sigen 


JOSHUA MEIER CO., Inc. 


P.O. Box 242 Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 
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GREAT INDUSTRIES i tie 
Growing GREENSBORO MARKET 


CAMELS come to Greensboro with 


the largest and most modern Re-Drying 
plant in the World—the first of its kind 
erected by the R. J. Reynolds Tobaco 
Co. in 8 years. Located in Greensboro 
because of superior highway and rail- 
road transportation facilities, the plant 
will handle over 70,000,000 Ibs. of to- 
bacco yearly valued in excess of $50,- 
000,000 . . . one of many huge indus- 
tries typifying the industrial expansion 
and importance of the Growing Greens- 
boro Market. 


The balanced economy in sound indus- 
trial and agricultural activity of the 
Greensboro Market is further indicated 
in the fact that $29,642,000" or ap- 
proximately one-fifth of North Caro- 
lina's Total Retail Sales of $1,569,256,- 
000* are concentrated in the 12 County 
A. B. C. Retail Trading Zone. A grow- 
ing market with a colossal sales oppor- 
tunity matched by only ONE other mar- 
ket in the TWO Carolinas . . . and 
reached by the News and Record with 
better than 64°/, coverage. 


*1947 Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO. N. C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


“Our Gal Sunday” 


Hooperating 
(Winter-Spring '47) 


14.3 
ASK JOHN BLAIR 


In Columbus It’s 


163,550 WBNS FAMILIES IN CENTRAL OHIO 
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What’s worrying you? 


The tabulation of opinions (reproduced above) is not 


em EN oe 


a poll of educators, economists, Washington correspondents 
or a highbrow discussion group . . . but of Midwest farmers, 
selected and interviewed by an independent research organization 
for SuccessFUL Farminc! . . . With 48% concerned with peace and 
foreign policy . . . and another 30% aware of inflation and labor problems. . . 

the still prevalent impression of the farmer as uninformed, uninterested, insular and isolationist 
— is as outmoded as the horse and buggy. 


Cah a PO LEO TTS Stara am 


The changed mentality of the farmer reflects . . . and results from . . . the quarter-century 
change in agriculture from traditional rule-of-thumb husbandry to a planned and expanding 
industry, and a better balanced business for the individual farmer . . . from a limited life to 
vastly improved living standards for the whole farm family . . . from a lean margin to a major 
segment of the whole U. S. market. 


Nowhere is the change better catalogued than in SuccessruL FarminG and its 1,200,000 plus 
farm families concentrated in the fifteen Heart States . . . heirs to the richest topsoil and 
temperate climate . . . with the largest investments in land and machinery . . . diversified 

Sema FAN production for greater security, the largest cash income ($7,860, without 
Government payments, was the ’46 average—$3,252 above the U. S. 
farm average) ... the savings of seven prosperous years—today one of 

the best class markets on the globe! And a segment of the national 


market no national advertiser can afford to pass up... And a 
medium without which no national schedule is complete, balanced, 
logical! . . . For data; details . . . see any SF office... 
SuccEssFUL Farminc, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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$ Million Beer Budget 


The Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit 
and Muskegon, Mich., has budgeted 
for 1948 advertising more than $1,- 
000,000 largest advertising expendi- 
ture in Goebel history. 

For the first time since 1939, when 
it introduced nationally the original 
Bantam bottle, Goebel will put be- 
hind the seven-ounce package the full 
impact of its magazine campaign in 
addition to using newspapers and out- 
door in numerous local markets. 

Four-color bleed- and_ full-pages 
have been scheduled in Collier's, The 
American Magazine, Holiday, Out- 
door Life, Field and Stream, Sports 
Afield, and The American Legion 
Magazine. Featuring the theme, 
“World’s largest selling beer in small 
bottles,” the campaign is being illus- 
trated by George Shepherd and 
Jimmy Williamson. The first adver- 


tisement will appear in Collier's, 
January 17. 
Despite curtailment during the 


war, and brewing industry restrictions 
imposed by the Government in the 
last two years, Goebel has expanded 
its distribution throughout the coun- 
try. In recent months opening of new 
markets has proceeded at an acceler- 
ated rate with the acquisition of the 
Koppitz-Melchers, Inc., brewery. 
Goebel, now among the largest pro- 
ducing breweries in America, oper- 


ne? . 


ates three plants, two in Detroit and 
one in Muskegon, whose total capac- 
ity for 1948 will be well in excess 
of a million barrels after the more 
than $2,000,000 plant expansion pro- 
gram under way is completed. 

In addition to promoting Goebel 
in Bantam bottles, the brewery will 
continue to advertise exports, quarts, 
draught and can beer by way of 
newspapers, outdoor and radio. 

Goebel sponsors Detroit Lions and 
Chicago Rockets football broadcasts 
and has been exclusive sponsor of 
Detroit Tiger baseball broadcasts for 
the past five years. Last year Goebel 
also sponsored the Tigers by tele- 
vision. The company expects to con- 
tinue sponsoring baseball and Lions 


football broadcasts, including tele- 
vision, in 1948. 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 


rance, Inc., Detroit and New York 
City advertising agency, handle the 
account. 


Lyons Share in Media 


A $350,000 newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign in 1948 in behalf of 
Lyons Tooth Paste has been an- 


nounced by The R. L. Watkins 
Company Division, Sterling Drug, 
Inc. 


Continuing the promotion com- 
menced last fall, when Lyons Tooth 


= 
.% 


BEAN CART window wins $500 in The Silex Co, window display contest, depart- 
ment and general store division, for W. Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Electric Co. 
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Paste was launched with a record 
introductory drive, a combination in- 
sertion for Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 


and Lyons Tooth Paste will be 
placed February 22 in the Metropoli- 
tan Sunday Comic Group of 42 
newspapers, covering the first five 
markets. Eighteen insertions of 600- 
line copy each in 52 newspapers 
geared to the first 40 markets com- 


GOEBEL BANTAM 


The worlds largest selling 
beer ta stnall bottles 


GOEBEL BEER 
tn the original 
BANTAM BOTTLE 


BIG BANTAM bottle advertising program 
planned by Goebel Brewing Co. for 1948. 


prise the year’s schedule for Lyons 
Tooth Paste. Insertions will be made 
every month except June and July, 
and copy will stress the product’s su- 
perior polishing qualities. 

In addition, Sterling’s network 
broadcasts (“Bride and Groom,” 
five days a week, ABC; “Backstage 
Wife,” five days a week, NBC; 
“Manhattan Merry - Go - Round,” 
Sunday, NBC) will carry Lyons 
Tooth Paste commercials on a split- 
time basis with other Sterling prod- 
ucts. 

Radio advertising is handled by 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. The 
Thompson-Koch Co., Inc., is in 
charge of newspaper and_ business 
paper advertising. 


White Rock for Boston 
The White Rock Bottling Com- 


pany of Boston, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the White Rock Corp., 
is now distributing a complete line 
of White Rock Sparkling Beverages 
under franchise from the parent com- 
pany. In addition to White Rock 
Sparkling Water, Bostonians will 
now have their choice of White Rock 
Ginger Ale, Pale Dry and Golden, 
White Rock Lemon Lime, Cola, 
Orange Soda, Root Beer, and Tom 
Collins Mixer. 


SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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“Theatre in a Suitcase” 


16mm, SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, 
SPEAKER AND SCREEN — ALL-IN-ONE 


SMALL, COMPACT CASE 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 3] Ibs. 
sound projector in the lowest 


Highest quality 16mm. 

price field—the new postwar-engineered DeVry 
“BANTAM” is a truly champion performer. Brillant 
750-1000 watt illumination, thrillingly life-like 
sound! Has the BIG projector features which make 
DeVry equipment ‘‘wanted most by most people!’’ 
Write for colorful literature. DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IlWnois. 


FREE! Increase readership 
of your ads with 
LIFE-like EYExCATCHER photos. 
Nothing like them anywhere. 
Used by biggest advertisers. 100 
new subjects monthly. Mat or 
glossy print plan at small cost. 
Write for new FREE proofs 
#104. No obligations. 


EYExCATCHERS, Inc. 
10 E. 38 St., New York 16 


FREE: 


SELF-ANALYSIS 


for Salesmen 


"YOUR NAME PLEASE,"" second chapter of 
“WHERE DO YOU GO FROM NO?" the new 
book (in production) by Leon Epstein, is a stim- 
ulating analysis of bad work habits which may 
result in lost orders. FREE COPY of "YOUR 
NAME PLEASE" available in booklet form to 
executives writing on their company stationery. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. é 


The local White Rock plant will 


| serve the Greater Boston ‘Trading 


Area under the direction of Murice 
Galer, general manager, and Chester 
Breed, sales manager. 

White Rock’s Boston sales drive 
will be backed up by a rounded ad- 
vertising program. Large space news- 
paper advertisements will announce 
the new beverage line. This will be 
supplemented by a continuing news- 
paper schedule as well as thorough 
coverage throughout the area with 
24-sheet outdoor posters. In addi- 
tion, White Rock’s popular national 
advertisements in Life and The New 
Yorker will continue to give further 
support to the New England oper- 
ation. 

For retailers, an abundance of 
point-of-sale material will be avail- 
able to tie in with the continuing 
campaign. Metal stands, window 
posters, counter cards, bottle collars, 
streamers, etc., will be supplied. 

Displays will be enhanced by the 
sales appeal of the White Rock con- 
tainers themselves. Big, family size 
bottles are set off with colorful, new 
labels which feature Psyche, the fa- 


_ mous White Rock symbol. 


This introduction of White Rock 
Sparkling Beverages to New Eng- 
land continues a major change in the 
White Rock Corporation’s business 
which was initiated last Fall. 

In the company’s laboratories at 


| Waukesha, Wis., work was started 
/ on the development of an exclusive 


| Waukesha Water. 


| will be primarily institutional. 


formula which would retain the dis- 
tinctive flavor and essential mineral 
elements of the original White Rock 
The technicians’ 
success made White Rock Sparkling 
Water available at popular prices. 

Now, instead of shipping the prod- 
uct itself from Waukesha to all parts 
of the country, the essential mineral 
formula is sent to bottling plants. 
By the same methods, White Rock 
Ginger Ale, Lemon Lime, Orange 
Soda, Root Beer, and Tom Collins 
Mixer are prepared uniformly from 
exclusive concentrated formulas 
shipped to bottlers from the com- 
pany’s Waukesha plant. 

White Rock will continue its ex- 
pansion program until local bottling 
plants are established throughout the 
country offering White Rock Spark- 
ling Beverages at popular prices. 


Shade Promotion 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Kent, Ohio, has completed plans for 
its 1948 advertising campaign which 
Pro- 
viding longer-term coverage than last 
year, the advertisements will run in 
such magazines as Time, Fortune, 


House Beautiful, House & Garden, 
and Garden Chronicle from January 
through December, with the excep. 
tion of July and August. 

Advertisements will vary in size 
from a full page to two-thirds of a 
page in black and white, and are 
designed to build a keener apprecia- 
tion of shade trees. 

Davey initiated its first national 
advertising program in 1909. It has 
told the story of its services in class 
magazines practically ever since. Mel- 
drum and Fewsmith, Cleveland, is 
the agency. 


Tomato Sauce Every Week 


The first 52-week full-page sched- 
ule for a single food product in maga- 
zine advertising history has_ been 
placed with Life by Hunt Foods, 
Inc., through Young & Rubicam, Ine. 
Insertion order calls for full-color 
pages on behalf of Hunt’s Tomato 
Sauce weekly beginning February 9, 

In addition to the Life campaign, 
Hunt will use major schedules 
throughout 1948 in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, The American 
Weekly, Good Housekeeping and 
Woman's Day, business paper inser- 
tions in Chain Store Age, Food 
Topics, Super Market Merchandis- 
ing, Progressive Grocer and regional 
food publications; newspaper and 
outdoor campaigns in New York 
City, Los Angeles and other selected 
markets. 


RALPH STARR BUTLER, vice- 
president of General Foods Corp. 
has retired from active service. He 
joined the company in 1926, subse- 
quently heading its advertising, mer- 
chandising, public relations, and the 
Consumer Service and the Research 


arene 


= 


and Development Departments. Pre- | 


viously, at the University of Wis 
consin, he conducted the first course 
in modern marketing. 
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of goodwill 


How films can enrich your 
public relations program 


Although you are doing a good public 
relations job now, you can greatly en- 
rich your program by including motion- 
picture and slide films . . . as many 
leading companies have found to their 
profit. 


With motion pictures and slide films 
to tell your story, you have a forceful 
medium for presenting your problems 
and activities to the public... dramat- 
ically .. . appealingly . . . in a way 
that everyone can understand. 


Brilliantly as films have done this in 
the past, they do it better today ... 
because advances made during the past 
few years have resulted in improved 
production technics . . . better projec- 
tors . . . more efficient distribution. 


You'll find that commercial film pro- 
ducers were right in the middle of all 
these film-industry advances . . . are 
ready to give you the benefit of their 
experience in planning, production, and 
distribution. Call one today. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Sales Promotional 
Films ... another important 


function of photography 
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How to Talk Business With a 
Department Store President 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING © Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Company, Inc. 


Ordinarily you sell your wares to buyers and merchandise 


managers. But there may be times when you should seek 


an audience with the boss. Mr. Cumming outlines the con- 
dition when such a course may be practical and profitable. 


Study the history of retailing and 
you will note that most of the coun- 
try’s great stores were built by men 
who were, first and foremost, mer- 
chants. John Wanamaker, Marshall 
Field, J. UL. Hudson, Franklin 
Simon, J. I. Straus, Felix Fuld and 
other great department store leaders 
emphasized merchandising, not oper- 
ating. ‘hese leaders were in close 
touch with their suppliers as well as 
with their customers, and the result 
was clearly evident in the courageous 
business steps that they took and the 
position of leadership that their stores 
soon occupied in their individual 
communities. 

‘These were the men who created 
the modern American department 
store. Many of them were followed 


by store heads whose chief objective 
was to hold the gains that had been 
made by the giants who had preceded 
them. ‘These men were operators first 
and merchants second, if at all. The 
manufacturers who supplied the 
stores, and in too many cases the store 
customers became merely groups of 
figures and impersonal facts that 
indicated whether the business was 
making money or losing it. 

‘Today—and for the past few 
years—the trend has been back to the 
merchandise-minded store president. 
The road to the top of the store now 
lies through the merchandise depart- 
ments rather than the controller’s 
office, and store presidents are more 
interested in their suppliers than ever 
before. 


“Great sense of humor, Caldwell, wrapping your expense 
account in all this padding!” 


Obviously, war shortages accentu- 
ated this trend, but the manufacturer 
who was not particularly surprised 
to find store heads touring the market 
with their merchandise men during 
the time of scarcity, probably will 
be surprised to find that many of 
those store heads will retain their 
interest in him. 

In fact, the scarcity situation had 
the definite merit of forcing store 
presidents who might otherwise not 
have done so to get out into the mar- 
kets with their people. Now they 
know the manufacturers who supply 
them, and they intend to keep the 
acquaintance from lapsing. 

But it’s obvious that a store presi- 
dent is a very busy man. He must 
give time to community activities and 
directorates as well as to his store. 
Can“he really spare much time for 
the store’s suppliers? 


His Time Is Valuable 


One store head says that he spends 
50% of his time with his merchan- 
dising executives. Since the store he 
runs does an annual business of more 
than $50,000,000 he has a very strong 
merchandising staff, but in addition 
he attends three store luncheons each 
week to which the store’s suppliers 
are invited by the merchandise man- 
agers. 

The sole purpose of these lunch- 
eons is to permit the vendors to 
discuss their problems with the store 
president and other members of the 
top management group. 

The president of an important 
women’s specialty store makes fre- 
quent trips to the New York and 
Chicago markets, not just to keep in 
touch with the store’s suppliers but 
actively to direct his buyers and mer- 
chandise managers. 

Still, these examples don’t com- 
pletely answer our question. The 
president’s time is limited. He can’t 
spare much for you or for any other 
individual supplier. He is not a sub- 
stitute for the buyer, and you never 
should run to him because the buyer 
or merchandise manager has previ- 
ously turned down your merchandise 
for the store. 

The best rule to follow is that, if 
you are selling a single department 
in a store, and if you cannot regard 
yourself as a major supplier of the 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 
ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES 
EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY... 


Che Philadelphia Pnquirer 


' HAS APPOINTED AS ITS EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


THEO. W. LORD 
Empire State Building, New York City 


ROBERT R. BECK 
: | 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


i | GEORGE S. DIX 


Penobscot Building, Detroit 


f You undoubtedly are familiar with the great advances made by The 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. Tremendous increases in circulation and adver- 
tising have established THE INQUIRER as one of America’s greatest news- 
papers and most productive advertising forces. 


This continuing growth leads logically to establishment of exclusive 
representatives. We will thus be able to provide more direct and personal 
services for our many friends among agencies and advertisers, as well as 
the many new accounts which have discovered THE INQUIRER’S selling 
influence. We firmly believe that the hundreds of daily requests for infor- 
mation and marketing data which we receive can be better handled under 
this exclusive arrangement. 


On the West Coast, Fitzpatrick and Chamberlin, 155 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, continue as representatives for The PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


CIRCULATION: DAILY...OVER 700,000 e¢ SUNDAY...OVER 1,000,000 
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THOUSANDS SLEEP COMFORTABLY under lightweight, 
heat-regulating SIMMONS electronic blankets be- 
cause they couldn’t resist retail clerks’ sales talks. 
The clerks know the $64 answers because Simmons 
salesmen have made the highly technical story 
simple as ABC . . . with sound films. Simmons sales- 
men showed their films frequently and effectively 
because their projectors were easy-to-use B&H 
Filmosounds which they knew would deliver a 
theater-quality presentation every time. 


LUNCH DOESN'T REQUIRE AN HOUR, so employees of 
Southwest Machinery Co., Oklahoma, distributors 
of CATERPILLAR equipment, spend part of many 
noon hours in the company’s 50-seat theater 
enjoying comedies, sports reels, travelogs, and 
Caterpillar sales films. Salesmen, servicemen, and 
prospective customers see Caterpillar films in the 
same theater. Thus both the theater and the Filmo- 


sound projector serve several purposes, any one of | 


which would justify the investment. 


We don’t make or sell business films, 
but we do offer the finest 16mm sound 
film projector that 41 years of special- 
ized experience can produce for pre- 
senting your films. It’s the... 


WHEN OLD DOBBIN POWERED OUR VEHICLES, traffic 
accidents were so rare as to be of slight concern to 
producers and vendors of “‘fuel’’ for horses. But 
today’s motorists recognize today’s dangers, and 
are grateful for advice on how to stay alive. General 
Petroleum Corporation and MOBILGAS dealers earn 
that gratitude by exhibiting the 16mm sound 
film, ““That They May Live.”’ Finest reproduction 
of pictures and sound is assured by the firm’s B&H 
Filmosound projectors. 


PESTS STOP PESTERING PEOPLE who see the SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS movie, “‘Doomsday for Pests,’’ because 
wherever this film is shown, S-W Pestroy sales 
skyrocket, and wherever Pestroy is sprayed, 
bugs give up the ghost. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
which buys as intelligently as it sells, made stiff 
comparative tests, then ordered a large battery of 
Filmosounds to assure the finest reproduction of 
this and other fine sales films. 


YOUR BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT, but the odds are 10 
to 1 you, too, have a job which sound motion pic- 
tures could do better, faster, more economically, 
more profitably. Near you are experienced, capable 
commercial film producers who will gladly study 
your needs and make recommendations—without 
obligating you. Write us for their names. BELL & 
HOWELL COMPANY, 7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and London. 
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store, don’t attempt more than a cas- 
ual meeting with the president—and 
be very patient about waiting for 
that. Maybe the store holds lunch- 
eons or offers other opportunities for 
its manufacturers to meet top man- 
agement. If so, wait for one of these 
opportunities to present itself, and 
attend the meeting. Or ask the buyer 
or merchandise manager some time 
if he won't introduce you to the head 
of the business. 


Arranging Meeting 


Exactly how and when, then, 
should you take the initiative and go 
to meet the store president? Here 
are some specific answers to this ques- 
tion: 

1. If you are a major supplier, 
whose goods are sold in many depart- 
ments, by all means ask for an ap- 
pointment with the store head. You 
will, in most cases, find him eager 
to meet and talk with you. Several 
store presidents mentioned, as one 
example, the friendly relationship 
Pacific Mills enjoys with all of them. 
This is a great advantage to a house 
whose fabrics are sold in almost every 
department of the store. 


2. If yours is an important na- 
tional brand and you operate with 
your retailers under special working 
agreements—exclusive distribution, 
for example—you should make it a 
point to discuss your situation with 
the head of each store through which 
you distribute. Hickey Freeman is 
such a brand. So are Gold Cross, 
Naturalizer, and Delman in the 
women’s shoe field, and Simmons in 
furniture. 

3. If you plan a change of basic 
policy, it’s often wise to ask for an 
Opportunity to discuss the new ar- 
rangement with the president. 
Changes that might be important 
enough for this treatment include any 
important shift in your method of 
distribution, the proposed discontin- 
uance of a rebate arrangement, or 
the dropping of cooperative advertis- 
ing with the store. A rug manufac- 
turer, for example, who decides to 
stop taking cut orders would do well 
to discuss his plans with the store 
president as well as with the buyer 
and the merchandise manager. : 

4. If you have an important dis- 
tribution plan in which a specific store 
will play a vital part, go into it with 
the store head. Western Electric re- 
cently decided to concentrate on 
fewer outlets in order to do a more 
intensive job with each. Specific de- 
partment stores were selected to fit in 
with the plan, and the proposition 
Was discussed in each case with the 
store president. 
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Similarly, during the scarcity pe- 
riod Textron decided that it would 
be better to give a few stores pro- 
motable quantities of ‘Textron mer- 
chandise rather than spread it in 
dribs and drabs through hundreds of 
stores. 

Accordingly, the plan was discussed 
with the presidents of five or six of 
the country’s leading stores, and prac- | 
tically all Textron production was| 
channeled to those stores. In return | 
the stores gave Textron window and | 
interior displays, advertising and | 
radio promotion. | 


5. If your product is not normally | 
considered a department store item, | 
but you think it might be, work out | 
a careful plan and talk it over with | 
the store presidents. Precision Built 
Houses had such a product. Houses 
had never been sold through depart- 
ment stores, but Precision Built 
worked out a plan and discussed it 
with store heads. The plan showed 
the retailers how much space would | 
be needed to display and sell the | 
houses, the type of salespeople that 
would be required, how to finance | 
the sale of the houses, and all other | 
major points about the operation that 
would interest the store head. 

An important point was made of | 
the fact that, although the store | 
might not make any money on the | 
sale of the houses, it would have a 
ground-floor opportunity to sell fur- 
niture, rugs and other home furnish- | 
ing items for the houses it sold. ‘That 
point alone was enough to clinch the 
deal in most cases. 


6. If there just aren't any angles | 
or special problems in the distribu-| 
tion of your product that require dis- 
cussion with the president, you can 
still keep your brand name and your 
basic policies before him. Remember | 
that, as a merchant, his job is to| 
keep in touch with all that goes on) 
in the world of merchandise. One | 
of his major sources of information 
is the business paper. His favorite 
business publication will vary with 
the size and type of his store, but 
among those he is practically sure to | 
read are Women’s Wear, Retailing, 
Department Store Economist, and 
Merchant's Trade Journal. Your | 
advertising in publications such as | 
these will go directly to him. 


Plan Your Approach 


It should be apparent from this 
that you can’t just dream up ideas | 
that will put you on intimate terms | 
with store presidents. There has to 
be a natural problem that will be of 
mutual interest and on which you 
are thoroughly prepared to talk be- 
fore you should request an audience 
with the head of the store. Common 


SCREEN 


Da-Lite’s Multi-layer Pyroxylin-faced 
Crystal-Beaded fabric makes all pic- 
tures—movies, slides, or slide films— 
“come to life” with sparkling brilliance. 
Colors are faithfully reproduced. De- 
tails are sharply defined. This finer pic- 
ture surface is the result of Da-Lite’s 
39 years of leadership in pioneering 
screen improvements. 


Here Is Why Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded 
Screens Show Pictures Brighter: 


ale, 
A.Three black A 
opaque coatings. 
8. Highest tensile 
strength fabric of 
special uniform 
weave: non- 
cracking: non-sag- ue, 
ging. = He 
c. Multi-layer white Pyroxylin facing. 
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D. Transparent coating which fuses 
beads to Pyroxylin. 

E. Da-Lite Crystal Beads—for maxi- 
mum brightness at all practical view- 
ing angles. 


Write for NEW FREE 16-page Book- 
let on Da-Lite Screens! It includes size 
charts, projection data and prices— 
many of which are lower than in 1938. 
There’s a Da-Lite for every need—4] 
models and sizes in tripod, wall, ceiling 
and Electrol mounts, with Da-Lite 
Crystal-Beaded or 
Mat White Surface. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
a SCREENS SINCE 1909 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. sa.! 
2705 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, ll. =| 


| Please send! your new 16-page booklet | 
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They’re sold on your bran 


_but 


they may 


never buy 


People, generally, won’t run themselves ragged in order to 
buy something they’ve seen advertised. They like things that 
are easy to locate. So, unless prospects know where to buy 
your product, you stand to lose business. 

The ‘yellow pages’ of telephone directories give the “where 
to buy it” information that’s wanted . . . information about 
your products, if you use Trade Mark Service. That means 
displaying your brand name and trade-mark in the ‘yellow 
pages’ under the business classification where prospects are 
most likely to look . .. over the listings of your local outlets. 

It’s a service that turns prospects into customers. 


For further information, call your 
local telephone business office. 
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courtesy, and respect for the time of 
the man who runs the business 
through which you sell, will dictate 
that you should be very sure of the 
president’s interest in your situation 
before you go to him. 

This brings up another important 

rule about seeing store heads. Never 
go to the president by yourself. Al- 
ways go with the buyer, or the mer- 
chandise manager, or both. ‘This 
guarantees in advance the interest of 
the store head. It also guarantees 
you against hurt: feelings on the part 
of the store executives with whom 
you and your salesmen must work 
every day in the week. The buyer 
has every right to be annoyed with 
you if you “go over his head.” 
’ Furthermore, when you talk with 
the store head, never tattle-tale. It 
will do you no good—on the con- 
trary, it will definitely injure your 
position with the store. If you have 
grievances, work them out with the 
buyer or the merchandise manager— 
or skip that store and sell somebody 
else. 

Finally, in your conversations with 
the president, remember that he never 
buys anything. He’d wreck his store 
in short order if he told his buyers 
what to buy, and he knows it. So 
keep your conversation on a policy 
level. 


Tips to Farmers 
Sell Feed for Gibbons 


“Help your customers and they'll 
help you.” That’s the sales idea be- 
hind the traveling service man for J. 
T. Gibbons, Inc., feed manufacturers 
in New Orleans. 

To advise farmers on poultry prob- 
lems, the Gibbons company sends 
Charles A. O’Neill, an old-timer in 
feed, farms and fowl to talk with 
poultry raisers throughout Louisiana. 

Farmers generally make appoint- 
ments by mail and through their local 
Gibbons feed dealer for consultation 
with Mr. O’Neill. He meets farm- 
ers individually and in groups at 
town halls. On one of his trips, Mr. 
O’Neill stopped to visit a poultry- 
man friend. Finding the farmer out, 
Mr. O’Neill strolled about the poul- 
try farm, jotting down notes. A 
few days later, the poultryman re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. O'Neill 
Suggesting some changes around the 
farm. In reply, the farmer stated: 
“Mr. O'Neill, that letter you sent 
may have been insignificant to you 
in your day’s work, but I made the 
changes. Now, only a few chickens 
are not producing.” 
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Count on the speed of Air Express to save you whole 
days of working time. Regular use of this super-speedy 
service leaves more time for every phase of production. 

Your shipments never “‘grow moss” when you use Air 
Express. No waiting around—shipments go on every 
Scheduled Airline flight. That—plus special door-to-door 
service 


makes Air Express the fastest complete way to 
ship or receive. Use it regularly. 


Specify Air Express-Worlds fastest Shipping Service 


Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

® Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

® Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

© Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 


True case history: Special newspaper promotion involved fast shipment 
of 65 Ibs. of late N.Y. edition. Picked up 7:30 p.m. on 23rd, delivered 
in West Palm Beach 7:10 next a.m. 1090 miles, Air Express charge 
only $13.17. Other weights, any distance, similarly inexpensive and 
fast. Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for fast shipping action. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities. 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE al 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS S 
AGENCY AND . 


tHe scheputeo AIRLINES of tne uniteD STATES 
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Getting Your Brand 
_ FEE in Chicago's Pantries? 


Do more Chicagoans buy your food products today 
than a year ago? What competing brands do they 


a ot A : 


stock? Has competition grown since last year? dne ¥ a 


? . 
" ie ~ v 
You'll find the complete story of a year’s c -pref e - 
“—, \ ie ws ee ag “ Go 
‘ levelopments in the latest edition of The Chicago TIMES. * - 
Northwestern University Pantry Poll. Just off the press, Chicago Times 


Pantry Poll No. 7 contains: 


e A statistical report of the types and brands of foodstuffs and 
allied products found in 400 representative Chicago pantries in August, 1947. The report 
covers more than 1,500 items in 129 product classifications. 
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Summary and comparisons between this inventory and Pantry Polls made at four-month in- 
tervals since August, 1946. 


Po Latest information on the food-shopping habits of homemakers. 


Not guesswork, but actual pantry inventories made by trained Northwestern University in- 
vestigators provide the data published thrice yearly in Pantry Poll. Members of the foods 
industry find this continuing study helpful in revising advertising or distribution procedures 
for greater effectiveness. 


Pantry Poll is a free service. It is typical of the “plus values” that advertisers have learned to 
expect from The Chicago TIMES...one of many reasons why experienced advertisers say: 


To sell them in Chicago, tell them in the 


DAILY {TIMES 


CHICAGO'S PIC NEWSPAPER 
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PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


1947 NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


— doubled over 1929 


7 For the first time in history, 1947 national advertising in magazines, newspapers and radio 
almost hit the billion dollar mark, and if production and talent costs are added, the figure 
goes well over a billion. Here are yearly averages, in millions, for seven significant periods 

over the past two decades. 


4 PROSPERITY: RECOVERY: WAR: SECOND POSTWAR: 
4 | secs tla | | PREWAR: | FIRST POSTWAR: | 
Pel 
L | $950 
Total volume 
od national advertising 
magazines, newspapers, radio 
" $315 | 
Bee. | 
a pt] 
, | Le 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
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Value Chart 


*B & W Page Rate 


LIFE LH. J. S.E. P. McCALL'S B.H.&6. 6.H.  COLLIER'S AM.HOME 
*B & W Cost Per Page Per M 


$16,600 | $12,000 | $11,200} $9,000 $8,450 | $7,000 | $8,000 | $7,400 


Percentage of Circulation 


Growth Since 1943 ' $3.19 $2.67 $2.95 $2.50 $2.86 $2.80 


lo 39.2% 11.5% 14.2% 18% ‘ 1.6% 3.9% 
Full Editorial Page ee 
Opposite Each Advertisement , No 


tPercentage of Advertising , 51.0% 
to Total Contents sibel 


Exclusive Product Franchise ) ? 
Obtainable F % ; 


28.2% ? 47.9% | 348% ? 


Percentage of Families 
Owning Own Homes ees Siena 
t Coronet’s ratio is maximum permitted by policy, percentages for other mogazines ore averages based on Lloyd Hall analysis, 1946, 


NEW YORK . 366 Madison Avenue PHILADELPHIA . 1700 Walnut Street 
CHICAGO... Coronet Building BOSTON ......... 525 Statler Office Bldg. 


DETROIT... 417 New Center Bldg LOS ANGELES. ..448 South Hill Street 
2,000,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


Percentage of College 
Educated Readers 
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Can we achieve Fe i ; 
UNIFORM ACCEPTANCE? fi 


All surveys of consumer sales show a highly uneven degree of acceptance from city to city. 
To some extent it is accounted for by the difference in ability of salesmen, but uneven adver- 
tising pressure also plays a part. Here are typical examples in the vacuum cleaner field among 
Illinois cities in % of owner families for each of 3 popular makes. 


HOOVER ELECTROLUX EUREKA 
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6% 
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Champaign-Urbana | | 36% 


——— 


31% 77 A Ne 1% 


Source: 1947 Consumer Analysis of 41 Illinois Daily Newspaper Markets 


East St. Louis 


Advertising may be : 
a significant answer 


Here for 3 California cities are figures on % of owner families for the same brands of cleaners. 
HOOVER ELECTROLUX EUREKA 


a 1% _ 18% 9% 
Fresno 21% 7/7 21% 1% 


Modesto 16% 7/7// 2% == 9 


Note that the figures are far more uniform than in Illinois. It may be highly significant that the 


newspaper space in these California cities has been owned and sold by the same organiza- 
tion for many years. There is greater likelihood that an advertiser has used adequate space 


in all of these California cities than would be true in Illinois where only recently has there been 


an attempt to do group selling. 
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Ten years ago, before the outbreak of the second world war, 
Newsweek dedicated itself to the thesis that “A Well In- 
formed Public Is America’s Greatest Security.” Today the 
world is gripped by fear and doubt, for Peace is not yet ours. 


So we here repeat the words that first appeared a decade ago 
to guide our editorial policy. For the difficult years that 
lie ahead, we rededicate ourselves to the affirmation that: 


A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS 


America’s Greatest Security 


N these days of transition, of unrest and confusion, the strongest assurance for 
America’s orderly progress is a well informed American public. 


Nation after nation has adopted new forms of government, new ways of living. The 
world of yesterday is gone, the world of today is changing. People everywhere are 
wondering what the future has in store for them. 


America, too, has changed, is changing, and will change. For change is essential to 
a nation’s progress, and America has ever been a progressive nation. 


But America’s progress has always been a gradual progress, an orderly progress. This 
is true because the people of this country have been an enlightened people, and 
blessed with the great gift of a free, informing press. 


It is essential to this country’s future that its progress continue to be orderly and well- 
planned. And because the times are so critical it is more essential than ever before 
that the American public be given a true understanding of the changes in the world 
today, and where they may lead. 


With such an understanding, coupled with the inherent common sense of the average 
American, this country will surely meet successfully any situation it may have to 
face. 


We believe, therefore, that Newsweek, the magazine of news significance, has an im- 
portant mission in American life today. We believe there is an urgent need for it. 
We believe that the American public wants such a magazine. We believe that in pub- 
lishing Newsweek we are, in some measure, contributing to the welfare and progress 
of this nation. 


i 
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For Newsweek, convinced that true progress is dependent on true knowledge, is 
resolved that its readers shall have the facts of world events ... without prejudice, 
without exaggeration, without distortion, without fear, and without favor. 


Newsweek is dedicated to the task of giving its readers an honest, clearly written and 
unbiased account of what is going on in government, in politics, in business, in for- 
eign affairs, in science and education... in all the great, significant movements that 
affect the future of this country. 


But Newsweek does not stop with a mere recording of past events. Newsweek goes 
further. It interprets the news, tells what it means, points out the probable conse- 
quences ... and adds the signed opinions of noted authorities. This is Newsweek’s 
new editorial formula, and is where Newsweek differs from other magazines. 


That there is a need for such a publication,and that people do desire a magazine of 
news significance is evidenced by Newsweek’s large and growing circulation among 
thinking, influential, forward-looking men and women . . . people who are leaders 
in their communities ... people who care what happens tomorrow because they have 
a stake in the future. 


Because it enjoys this kind of circulation, Newsweek has proved to be a profitable 
medium for advertisers of good merchandise and good services. 
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In the ten years that have passed since the publishers of Newsweek 
first made public this statement of editorial policy, momentous 
events have left an indelible imprint on the face of the world... 
serving to emphasize over and over again the truth of what was said 
a decade ago. For that reason, we believe it fitting at the beginning 
of a New Year to repeat that message here. 


* 


To Newsweek, the ten years that have passed have resulted in a 
recognition of editorial authority that is second to none. So, circu- 


lation has grown from 300,000 to over 700,000 . . . and advertising 
. ceptance has Newsweek 23rd to 4th place 
' acceptance has moved Newsweek from 23rd to 4th place among 
all general magazines in advertising pages carried. 
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—Olds-Pontiac owners most loyal 


’ Interviews with 4000 representative car owners indicate that among owners who purchased 
their cars new, about half plan to stick to the same brand on the next car. In answer to the 
question “What make of car do you think you will buy next?” the General Motors units fared 


rticularly well. 
” Y % of present owners who plan to repeat same make 


OLDSMOBILE AMAMAMALADALALAD ADA 88 
PONTIAC (AAAAMADALAAA 68 
CHRYSLER MAAAAAALALALADARARA AADAC 89 

BUICK «= ALALAADADAL 

CHEVROLET MAAAAAAAAALAAAAALLAALAALLLLAL LAL 60) 
PACKARD (AMAMDAALALALALA AR 92 \\\ Ii * & 
DODGE PRAAAAAAMAMAMALAAA A S$ Y¢ 


—— 


FORD «© MEXXEAXXXLXXLANNLAXXSQK N00. 000.004.000.000 46 S 
PLYMOUTH MRAAMAAAMAAAALALALADADAD ADA 48 
HUDSON PRAAAMAAAAAALAAAD AAA, 42 


rce: Survey for Crowell-Collier conducted by Stewart, Dou , Oct. 1947 


REFRIGERATOR 
OWNERSHIP.c 
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WME Refrigerators owned now 
Planning to buy these 


Families in the greater Detroit area were surveyed as to 


their ownership of refrigerators, and also asked, “are you 


7.1 planning to buy a new one?” The findings point to a con- 


sinensis spicuously good selling job in that area by G. E. 


2.0 
3 = = 1.0 Be 
Frigidaire Kelvinator General Electric  Coldspot Norge Westinghouse Servel Crosley All others & 


GHERS not stated 
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What Sources do BUYERS look to 
for Information on INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS? 


Shown below are the results of four separate 
surveys made among industrial buyers. 
Although the questions asked differed slightly, 


HOW BUYERS BECAME FAMILIAR 
WITH A SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCT 


an 
advertisement 


direct 
mail 
o sales- 
man’s call 


technical 
literature 


exhibits 


others 


WHAT A NUT & BOLT MANUFACTURER LEARNED 
FROM CUSTOMERS FOR HIS PRODUCT 


THROUGH SSoVERC FT VFL Errrrs 


6% 996 replies = 100% 
each figure represents 
10% of total respondents 


THROUGH SALESMEN, THROUGH 
DIRECT MAIL, EXHIBITS, OTHER SOURCES 
ETC. 


the objective in each case was the same —to 
determine what sources buyers utilize to secure 
information on industrial products. 


HOW MACHINE TOOL INFORMATION IS 
CHANNELED 


SOURCE OF TOTAL PERCENT OF TOTAL REPLIES (52 
INFORMATION | MENTIONS REPLIES = 100%) 
trade 


magazines 44 


catalogs 
associates 


meetings 


INFORMATION SOURCES 

MEN WHO PURCHASE OILS 
SOURCE OF PERCENT OF TOTAL MENTIONS 
INFORMATION 


(132 REPLIES = 100%) 
ind, 


business mag. 


technical 
bulletins 


salesmen 


direct 
mail 

trade 

shows 


house 
organs 


McGraw-HiLtt PuBLiSHING Co. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Men are Getting foe JOO 


Since 1940 sales of grooming preparations for men have shot way up. 
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Other indications that men take more pride in their appearance: ) 


NN 


78% shampoo their hair at home once a week NU 
63% use hand creams or lotions 
44% use lip preparations (but not the women’s kind) 


Source: “Men's Grooming Habits,” a survey by the American Magazine | 


We're going to the cleaners 


10% of urban families send all washing to commercial laundries 
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27% of urban families send part, or send all at irregular intervals 
a a . — — Tiiien mm, -—, —, =, 
= 
32% of users of laundries have washing machines of their own 
0 Vi Y, v , ¢ 4 
i=, —~ ~ ah aa, on a, 
61% of all urban families have washing machines 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 


Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., This New 1948 Arrival 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 


Riedy cany the erdeced toy euntber: 
Doesn't Read The Record 


NEW REPRINTS 


166—65% of the Men We Ilire Now 
Stick and Succeed, by George L. Todd. 
(Price 5c) 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- _— Yet 


terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


Newspapers 


W. 


20c ) 


164—How 
(Three 


To Sell To Dealers, by 


. articles.) (Price 


Dorr. 


162—What Women Like Dislike 
About Packages Today. (A survey of 
(Price 25c) 


and 


housewives in ten Cities. ) 


ADVERTISING 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 


s o 
159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? But give him 
Tests Say “Yes.” (Price 5c) time i a a the 
158—Primer on Prize Contests, by chances are 
Frank Waggoner. (Price 5c) 
a _ | more than 99 
138—Ilow to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. to { he will! 


(Price 25c) 


In the ABC Troy City Zone alone, better than 9 out of 10 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS families read The Record Newspapers . . . papers giving 


163—Bigelow-Sanford Pay Plan Teams 99.89, coverage of the 122,000 consumers who have a 
Salary with Two-Way -entive. i . ° ° ° 
re lem net effective buying income in excess of $180,000,000.00. 


Here's a big market where a complete advertising job can 
be done through ONE medium—at ONE low cost of only 
14c per line. 


161—Why I Lost That Order. (Price 
Sc) 

155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 

154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest ABC City Zone Occupied 


Post-War Problem: The Training of a . . 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio Dwellings: 31,863. City Zone 


Mt 12 articles.) (Price 50c) ABC Circulation: 31,811. 
‘ full- ts | 
153—A  Hleart-to-Heart Talk with ABC Total Net Paid: 42,- ee ee 


Salesmen About the Company's Advertis 
ing, by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 5c) 


In the ABC 
Troy Retail Trade Zone 


393. than 1 cent per 


family reached 
149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S$. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
(Price 10c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 


THE RECORD 
rae yone WW pee anes 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You | 4 THE TROY RECORD bi 


Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 


win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) * THE TIMES RECORD °- 
TROY,N. Y. 


_130- How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. McMurry. (Price 5c) 
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Extra Dividends from Your 
Industrial Advertising Dollars 


As told to Lamar Newkirk by DAR JOHNSON © Sales Promotion Manager, The Hyster Co. 


Here's a blueprint of an economical advertising budget 
as planned and executed by a manufacturer of heavy ma- 
chinery. Its low-cost efficiency is attributable in large part 
to close coordination with Hyster's entire sales operations. 


Careful budgeting, long-range 
planning, and close integration with 
all other functions of corporate man- 
agement have enabled The Hyster 
Co. to engage in continuous, pro- 
ductive industrial advertising and 
sales promotion at a relatively low 
cost. The proposed budget for adver- 
tising and promotion in 1948 will 
amount to 2.38% of sales. 

Advertising and sales promotion 
are charged with that part of the 
sales job up to the time the desire 
or inquiry for Hyster products is 
created. 

The company builds straddle and 
forked lift trucks, cranes and similar 
machinery, plus a complete line of 
accessories that go with Caterpillar 
tractors—winches for every type of 
mobile work, cranes, clam shovels, 
drag lines, and a long list of other 
heavy machinery “extras” for craw- 
ler tractors. These lifting and carry- 
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ing machines handle loads from 2,000 
to 30,000 pounds without manual 
labor except for the lever-pulling 
operator. Our sales problem, there- 
fore, is quite similar to that of other 
industrial companies who sell capital 
equipment, attachments and supplies 
which run into fairly large sales fig- 
ures and require proof of the value 
of investment. 

The company’s 1947 sales reached 
a total of slightly under $20,000,000. 
But The Hyster Co. is still of “teen- 
age,” having been founded in 1929. 
But not until 1944 was a separate 
department set up to handle adver- 
tising and sales promotion . . . the 
idea was to prepare for post-war 
competition. The work of this de- 
partment has proved to be invaluable, 
in spite of the heavy post-war demand 
for machinery. 

Aside from setting up and admin- 
istering the budget for industrial 


HYSTER plans promotion 
around need for each product. 
The "Hystaway" (left) promo- 
tion stimulates word-of-mouth 
advertising, but in time the 
“Hystaway" too, will require 
more advertising and selling. 


space advertising, the sales promotion 
department handles sales training 
meetings on a countrywide basis, 
publishes general and detailed speci- 
fications manuals for the sales depart- 
ment, develops motion and still pic- 
tures as sales tools, and handles rou- 
tine news and other editorial releases 
for newspapers and business papers. 

Hyster has been guided, in the 
management pattern of its sales pro- 
motion department, by the recom- 
mended procedures of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
With some slight modifications, these 
boil down into three general rules: 

1. Plan in advance to the last pos- 
sible detail. An advertising program 
can’t be changed over night—neither 
can a production program that re- 
quires requisitioning of materials 
and plant facilities many months 
ahead to insure economic operation. 

2. Cooperate closely with top man- 
agement, sales and production. (The 
Hyster setup allows sales promotion 
to administer its own budget once 


it is approved by the directors, thus | 


placing major responsibility for suc- 
cess within the department.) 

3. Be sure sales promotion retains 
its identity as part of the general sales 
department. 
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What a market editorial 
screening gives you for 
cars (B 1& G families 
have to have them). for 
sun-tan lotions, for fun 
; equipment for the fam- 
Sl ily, for all the food that 
goes into picnic baskets 
and onto over 3.000.000 
of the best-set tables in 
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IT SERVES _ SO | 
IT 
SCRE 


alli 


— Homes & GARDENS is a screen be- 
cause it appeals only to people whose big 
interest is better living in a better home. 


The screening results from our editorial con- 
tent of 100% service articles. Casual readers 
slip away because there’s nothing to hold them, 
but husbands and wives with homes and fami- 


lies pore over every page. 


” book 


Better Homes & Gardens is a “how-to’ 


betler Homes 


and | ral’ ( Cis 


CIRCULATi Oy, oveR 3,000,000 
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ENS — SO IT SELLS 


his screen holds only the big ones 


—and that fact does a further sifting job, be- 
cause it appeals to the people who can measure 
up to better living: BH&G incomes are among 
the highest for all big magazines. 


Over 3,000,000 such families, spending to the 
tune of a comfortable suburban kind of living, 
can buy the entire output of almost any factory. 


Better get the whole story on editorial screening 
when the BH&G representative comes around. 


Lnthis bist Sore Magarine 
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A 203,323 
RT 336,598 
ee 


A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement 
Sept. 30, 1947 


SOURCES: 

POPULATION—U.S. Bureau of Census 

CIRCULATION—A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement 
Sept. 30, 1947 


THE DENVER. POST 


The Voice 0f the Rocky Mountain Empire 


REPRESENTED MATIONALLY BY 
PALMER HOYT 
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BACKING FOR BUDGET REQUEST? More promotion pays off as higher prices 


make prospects aware of need for cost-cutting devices. It's a factor in planning. 


What does it cost to do a job? We 
pointed out, before, that our 1948 
budget will amount to 2.38% of 
gross sales. Of this, 1.56% is spent 
for advertising, and 0.82% for sales 
promotion. “The company could 
spend much more and still be within 
reason, but this size of expenditure 
is deemed sufficient within the de- 
partment itself and by management 
in the light of results. ‘The 2.38% 
of gross, by the way, represents only 
about 28% of the total cost of sales. 

The job. of continuing and im- 
proving “‘Hyster’” as a name to be 
counted in the heavy machinery field 
takes a sales promotion budget break- 
down about like this: 

Advertising, 38.6%. 

Catalogs, 13.9%. 

Direct mail, 9.2%. 

Editorial news—features, 0.6%. 
Cooperative advertising, 3.4%. 
Pictures, 7.3%. (More than 10,- 
S00 photos were required in 1947.) 
Sales training and aids, 2.2%. 

Conventions, 6.8%. 

Travel and entertainment, 1.50%. 

Market research, 5.3%. 

Administration 8.6%. 

House organs 2.6%. 


The first item, advertising, is 
closely watched. Media, timing, 


copy, and percentage allotted to vari- 
ous product divisions, and divisions 
of the market, are carefully worked 
out months in advance. ‘This comes 
after a close study of market poten- 
tial, weaknesses of previous cam- 
Paigns, ideas of dealers in every part 
of the country, and in some export 
markets, and our own calculations of 
business opportunity. 
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‘The percentages of advertising ex- 
penditure (38.6% of the sales promo- 
tion budget) in relation to the entire 
sales promotion budget run like this: 

‘Trade and industrial publications 
11%. 

Export publications, 3.5%. 

General publications, 13%. 

Directories, 2%. 

Newspapers, 2%. 

Radio (a small fraction) and pro- 
duction costs, 3.5%, plus 3.6% for 
special advertising not budgeted in 
advance. 

Advertising for 1948 will be di- 
vided into three major categories. 
‘These are (and their media) : 

1. Business — publications—A meri- 
van Lumberman, American Machin- 
ist, Brick & Clay Record, Building 
Supply News, Concrete Manufac- 
turer. Distribution Age, Factory 
Management & Maintenance, Flow, 
Food Packer, Industry & Power, 
Mill & Factory, Modern Materials 
‘f Handling, Textile Bulletin, Tex- 
tile World, Western Canner & 
Packer, Better Roads, Construction 
Methods, Engineering News Letter, 
I’ xcavating Engineer, Industrial 
Equipment News, Industrial Main- 
tenance, Modern Railroads, New 
Equipment Digest, Southern Lumber 
Journal, Building Material Dealer, 
Southern Lumberman, The Timber- 
man, West Coast Lumberman, and 
Supervision. 

2. Export publications—J/ ngenieria 
Internacional - Industria, Ingenieria 
Internacional-Construcion, American 
Exporter, Time-Atlantic Overseas 
Time-Latin America and the Time- 


Every single day of the week, one thousand guys 
|walk into clubhouses all over the United States 
| and join the Fraternal Order of Eagles. These fig- 
ures are authentic and are not just some numbers 

we had left over from last year’s bowling season. 
| At the present time there are 1,250,000 Eagles, 
|75% of them industrial workers of the upper 
| strata, the majority skilled workers. The industrial 
worker is nine times out of ten a better cash cus- 
tomer than his white collar brother, and eager to 
buy your products if you just tell him about them. 


MORE THAN 
ONE MILLION 
SUBSCRIBERS 


isu 


| \ 104 WARNER BUILDING - MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


Ma gazine 


CREATIVE 
DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


AHREND clients benefit — at 
no greater cost— from 55 
years of merchandising-by- 
mail experience; have won 
29 National Awards in the 
past four years! 


For ideas, production and 
mailing of promotion that 
pays, consult THE FIRM WITH 
THE HABIT OF SUCCESS! 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
333 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17, MU 4-34ll 


Pacific Overseas. 

3. General magazines—Businéss 
Week, Time-Canadian and Time 
United States. 

Some of the additional media, not 
mentioned above because they have 
been used for special advertisements 
include Civil Engineering, Contrac- 
tors & Engineers Monthly, Roads 


Middle Western basketball broad- 
cast. 

How a company is organized, we 
believe, has much to do with the 
effectiveness of its advertising and 
sales promotion. 

At Hyster, the Eastern Sales Di- 
vision has all the territory east of 
the Rockies and includes both an in- 


‘§ Streets, Western Construction dustrial lift truck and a tractor 
News, and Oil & Gas Journal. equipment division. The Western 


The list is large, but it has to be. 
Its relative cost is not excessive, since 
the total of only 35% of the total 
sales promotion budget includes a 
number of small items such as a 


division, with headquarters in Port- 
land, is similar. Also at Portland 


is the export division which weekly 
attracts buyers from many foreign 
seeking U.S. 


countries machinery. 


0t'100,000 
Separate Products 


Worcester, long the market of 
diversified industries, with over 600 
different plants, is now producing 
100,000 separate items, according 
to recent C.E.D. — Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce tabulation 
— everything from microscopic 
parts to heavy machine tools and 
railroad cars. It is this diversification 
which constantly adds to Worcester’s 
stability and to the average in- 
dustrial wage, now $53.00 per 
week, the highest in Massachusetts. 
You can be positive of effective 
coverage of this stable market 

by scheduling your advertising in 
the Worcester Telegram-Gazette. 
Daily circulation over 140,000; 
Sunday, over 100,000. 


—e iy 5, 


th TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE F BooTH Pul&sher- 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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The general sales manager, Philip 
Hill, insists that all divisions work 
together very closely. 

Within the United States, there 
are 40 widely scattered distributors 
handling lift trucks, and there are 
80 export distributors strategically 


located overseas. In addition, there 
are some 400 Caterpillar dealers who 
handle Hyster equipment. Some are 
just beginning to come out from 
under the wraps imposed by war- 
times, with a consequent pressure on 
production. It is the job of sales pro- 
motion to help satisfy customers 
whose demands cannot be met be- 
cause of export quotas and domestic 
needs for equipment for factories, 
highway contractors, oil field oper- 
ators, and other commercial users. 

We have mentioned that our sales 
promotion budget is carefully planned 
according to the needs of company 
divisions. There are two such di- 
visions : 


Two Divisions 


‘The tractor equipment division 
makes machinery that fits with Cat- 
erpillar tractors. It includes towing 
winches, worm drive and _ utility 
winches for oil field use, logging 
arches and sulkies, and cranes of all 
kinds that can be mounted on tractors 
with a minimum of trouble. 

The second Hyster division makes 
the very popular new ‘“Hystaway,” 
the only tractor-mounted combina- 
tion dragline, clam shell and crane. 
Hystaway doesn’t get a long list of 
media because word-of-mouth adver- 
tising is bringing in more _ business 
than we can handle. Later, no doubt, 
it, too, will need a generous budget 
along with other products. To pay 
its way, sales promotion money must 
be used where it is most needed. 

Some of the products that do get 
featured in advertising are the 2,000- 
pound, 4,000-pound, and_ 15,000- 
pound lift trucks for factory use, the 
mobile “‘Kerry Krane’”’ that lifts 10,- 
000 pounds and the two straddle 
trucks that drive over a load and 
pick it up as if it weighed next to 
nothing instead of up to 30,000 
pounds. 

Such extras as “rollover” devices 
to handle rolls of paper in paper 
mills and warehouses, and other spe- 
cialties often rate considerable atten- 
tion in newspaper or business paper 
news columns. Some of the items the 
board of directors scanned carefully 
in approving our 1948 sales promo- 
tion budget might be of interest. ‘The 
budget was based on a combination 
of four major items: 


1. The immediate past perform- | 
ance of the company in 1947. 
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there's a reason 


for living ! 


A brand-new Mr. takes a brand-new Mrs. into their first home! 
Get your foot over the threshold with them. Sell your home-furnishing 
merchandise to this happy couple (and thousands like them) 


through the pages of their homemaking guide . 


MADEMOISELLES 


The magazine for smart young homemakers 


A Street & Smith Publication, 122 East 42 Street, New York 17 
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National advertising can and does create the desire to buy. 
But that isn’t enough. 


It takes local stimulus to clinch the sale—Mr. Prospect must 
be told where to buy. 


And that’s the job of dealer help direct mail .. . 


to tie in with the national advertising program and 
lead Mr. Prospect to his local source of supply. 


Left to his own devices, the average retailer won’t undertake 
a full fledged direct mail program. Most of them have neither 
the facilities nor the know how. 


And even if you supply them with the material, free or other- 
wise, it’s a good bet that most of it never reaches the public. 


But with Donnelley’s complete direct mail service—including 
supplying the mailing lists, planning the campaign, creating 
the pieces, printing the material, imprinting, addressing and 


YOUR AD SAYS “BUY” “WHERK?” 
.. BUT MR. PROSPECT ASKS ° 


mailing—your dealers are spared the details of handling, and 
prospects get the right local stimulus at the right time. 


Your nearest Donnelley office will be glad to tell you more 
about this ideal method of handling direct mail promotion. 


OTHER DONNELLEY SERVICES: 


@ CONTEST PLANNING AND JUDGING—supported by years of 


experience in handling the nation’s major contests. 


@ SELECTIVE MARKET MAILINGS—proved by exhaustive tests, 


national, regional and local campaigns. 


@ MAIL-AWAY PREMIUM SERVICE—executed by an expert staff 


geared to handle volumes of requests quickly and efficiently. 


@ SAMPLE MAILINGS—mass or selective coverage, including the 
complete job of addressing, packaging and mailing. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 E.22nd ST. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


305 E. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


727 VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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A comparison with what other 
companies in similar businesses have 
done and are doing currently. 

3. More important than either of 
these, consideration of what we want 
to accomplish in 1948, and how we 
are going to do it. 

4. A study of available facts as 
to the outlook for business in 1948. 

(The forecast of possibilities was 
optimistic, but the budget was on 
the conservative side. ) 

The board of directors also noted 
that the 1947 budget, prepared in 
1946, was based on a conservative 
estimated sales gross, a figure which 
turned out to be not far from $5,- 
000,000 less than actual sales. A 
department that expects to have 
enough confidence from management 
to manage its own budgeted funds 
must be cognizant of sales potentials, 
and also must take the conservative 
picture if it is not to waste company 
funds that could otherwise be spent 
in factory improvement or dividends. 

The budget request for 1948 
pointed out the increased cost of la- 
bor. In a business that manufactures 
labor-saving equipment, this item is 
on the credit side. If a materials 
handler can do five men’s or 10 


men’s work with a lift truck, he will 
think twice and perhaps buy a labor 
saving “Hyster,” it is believed. The 
tendancy toward sales resistance be- 
cause of price can thus be in our 
favor. 

Certain additions to the line that 
word-of-mouth will help publicize— 
unannounced products—are expected 
to add to this optimistic outlook. 

Another factor that influenced our 
1948 budget was a report of a sur- 
vey made by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. A checkup of 102 
association members showed that 47 
members plan to have bigger adver- 
tising outlays in 1948, 42 will spend 
about the same as in 1947, and nine 
plan smaller budgets. (Four did not 
answer. ) 

It is interesting to note that in 
the 1948 program, directories will 
come in for a more careful selection 
and screening process than before 
because of their lower total and per 
inquiry cost than any other type of 
medium. Catalog use increased tre- 
mendously in 1947, and the ’48 bud- 
get will provide for even greater use. 

If business is good in 1948, sales 
promotion still will be needed. If it 
isn’t, sales promotion is something 
we can’t afford to do without. 


The Hyster Co., 


which makes "Hysters." 


president. 


Western industry. 


About the Company 


Portland, Ore., began life in 1929 with a 
conventional kind of industrial name: Ersted Machinery Co. But 
the company's customers soon began to refer to it as the outfit 


"Hyster™ identified a series of branded hoists the company was 
making for the Fordson tractor. In picking this product name, the 
Ersted company was merely embellishing a favorite Northwest 


woodsman's colloquialism, "hist,"" meaning to lift. 


Dar Johnson, sales promotion manager, likes the company’s 
name. He finds it "an easy, action-packed name to promote.” 


One of the founders of what now is Hyster was the late C. F. 
Swigert, Sr. Among many things for which he won fame was his 
leadership as one of the organizers of the 
builders of Boulder Dam. His son, Ernest G. Swigert, is Hyster’s 


Hyster's headquarters are at Portland, where 700 employes 
manufacture a complete line of lift trucks and tractor equipment. 
At Danville, Ill., the newest plant, Hyster's 300 employes turn out 
lift trucks. At Peoria, Ill., near the Caterpillar plant, 500 employes 
manufacture both lift trucks and tractor equipment. 


Hyster's story is an example of the progress being made by 


"Six Companies,” 
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Plastic caps are new and sensational 
sales stimulators! Beautifully imprinted 
with your ad, slogan or trade mark in 
lasting colors. Attractive and easy to 
clean — just wipe with a damp cloth. 
Great for such products as oil and gas, 
beverages, foods, automotive products, 
etc. Surprisingly low in cost. 

We also manufacture imprinted adver- 
tising specialties in plastic, duck, fabric, 
felt and cloth. Write for Fabriko’s 1948 
catalog illustrating a complete line of 
outstanding sales stimulators — it's 
full of ideas for advertisers. 


| SUPERIOR. 
ADVERTISING 


FABRIKO !Nc. 


50 S. Hill St., Green Lake, Wis. 


No. 1 Market 


e WINSTON-SALEM 
e GREENSBORO 
e HIGH POINT 


IN THE SOUTH’S 


No. 1 State 


@) winston- satem @® 


THE JOURNAL- SENTINEL STATION 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 
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“Abuses Breed Unionization,’ 


San Francisco Auto Dealers Warn 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


The unhealthy conditions that brought about organization 
among automobile salesmen have their counterparts in 
many other industries today. This case history shows what 
happens when management fails to clean up voluntarily. 


After slightly more than a decade 
of ‘experience with unionization of 
their salesmen, dealers in mew and 
used automobiles in San Francisco 
believe loss of management control 
of men to be the single biggest prob- 
lem arising out of operation under 
union contracts. This is particularly 
true of the major houses which in 
normal times would be employing a 
dozen or more new and used car men. 

What might have been expected to 
develop under more normal market 
conditions—complaint about increases 
in selling costs—has not yet developed 
because of the enormous unfilled de- 
mand for automobiles. When a buy- 
ers’ market comes, the story may be 
different. 


Preventive Measures 


It’s safe to say that most thinking 
management men in the industry 
around San Francisco wish they had 
been more far-sighted during the 
mid-thirties when the groundwork 
for unionization was laid. They are 
inclined to see their case as a warning 
to sales managers in other parts of 
the country who—come another dog- 
eat-dog period—may be tempted to 
lapse into the objectionable manage- 
ment practices that precipitated 
unionization in that area. 

The sales manager of one of the 
oldest and largest new and used car 
houses in San Francisco, who has 
played an important part in the labor 
picture there, puts it this way: 

“Once in, you’re stuck. In other 
parts of the country management can 
learn from our experience the need 
for making voluntarily the improve- 
ments in management methods and 
policies that a union would impose. 
By so doing, they can retain manage- 
ment control.” 

If such voluntary reforms bring 
about a jump in selling costs, the 


San Francisco automobile dealers 
(thinking in retrocpect) argue that 
82 


these increases, or a major part of 
them, must be accepted and are, in 
fact, the price of retaining control 
over the sales staff and the right to 
set selling policies without outside 
interference. . 

To quote a dealer again: “Fair 
play and fair management policies 
constitute the only way to avoid 
unionization of salesmen—and, per- 
sonally, I believe a union is no place 
for a salesman. He is a part of man- 
agement and we need his loyalty.” 

Surveying their situation as a re- 
sult of 10 years of unionization and 
finding the major disadvantages to be 
loss of management control, the deal- 
ers admit one major gain—one that 
meant a lot to them in 1936 when 
it began to be effective: Unionization 
did stabilize selling costs for every- 
body. An industry spokesman puts 
it this way: 

“Formerly, if one house was fair 
in its compensation and selling poli- 
cies, competitively he was up against 
a chiseling house. Take commission. 
If my commission on a car was $50, 
and another dealer’s only $25, he 
could give away the balance on the 
consumer price.” 


Underlying Causes 


How the union came to win con- 
trol over their salesmen is something 
the dealers do not like to think back 
on, for in 1936 when management 
could do as it pleased in hiring, fir- 
ing and compensating, some car sales- 
men were actually not making $75 
a month. A good salesman was like- 
ly to average less than $200 a month 
and think himself lucky. But times 
were tough for the employer too. Cut- 
throat competition was more the rule 
than the exception and, according to 
the figures of the San Francisco 
Motor Car Dealers’ Association, 
around 1936 about 40% of the deal- 
ers in the automobile industry were 
going broke in this area. 


° 


Sales managers now freely admit 
that chiseling on the part of the em- 
ployers was rampant. House deals 
were excessive. Men had to work 
Sundays, holidays and two and three 
nights a week or lose out. Flooding 
the sales force was a common prac- 
tice. 

This latter abuse was one which 
made the men especially bitter. Sup- 
pose there were 10 salesmen on the 
staff of a given dealer. These men 
would half starve through lean 
months, hoping that when a new 
model came on the market they'd 
make up. But the dealer promptly 
doubled the number of men on the 
staff, spreading the volume thin for 
all of them. Capitalizing on sales- 
men’s turnover was undoubtedly one 
of the evils that helped bring on 
unionization. 


Low Morale a Factor 


This state of affairs resulted in a 
low caliber man being attracted to 
the car dealers’ staff. You would 
find there many men with partial 
incomes, men whose wives were work- 
ing, who wished to give the: impres- 
sion of holding down a job, men of 
doubtful character. Morale gener- 
ally was low. Perhaps these men 
were more susceptible to union ar- 
guments than a higher caliber man 
would have been. 

“It’s our experience,” says a dealer, 
“that pressure for unionization will 
always come from the lower third 
of a group of salesmen, speaking in 
terms of earning capacity—and in 
any representative group of men you'll 
have one-third above par, one-third 
even, one-third below par.” 

It was shortly after the San Fran- 
cisco general strike when this al- 
ready highly unionized town was on 
the offensive from the point of view 
of labor, that automobile dealers 
found themselves threatened with— 
and caught between—two union 
movements involving their salesmen: 
Both the C.I.O. and the AFL 
were out after them. After a period 
of opposing both, the dealers realized 
they were up against it. They were 
not strong enough to face a strike. 
They jumped for the AFL as 
the lesser of two evils, believing 
that it was safer. Jurisdictional dif- 
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Farming Is a 


High-Speed Business 


The war and post-war period have imposed new de- 
mands on American agriculture. As never before farmers 
are implored to produce more food, faster. 


Aiding them in this assignment is The Weekly Kan- 


sas City Star, leading agricultural publication of the Mid- 
west, 


Speed dominates every act and service of The Weekly 
Kansas City Star. Its reporters (newspaper trained) work 
fast; their stories are sent by wire; every editor, com- 
positor and pressman is fighting to make a deadline. 


The result is a product cramful of timely facts of in- 
terest to farmers and immediately helpful to them in get- 
ting the utmost in profit from their farms. 


Printed on high-speed newspaper presses, The Weekly 
Star closes its forms Tuesday afternoon and is in the hands 
of farmer subscribers Wednesday morning. 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


436,422 Paid-in-Advance' Subscribers 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe in: the Journal — bought by 
more women than any other magazine*. That's because the Journal interests more women 
more deeply. It plays a more intimate, useful role in their lives than any publication not 


edited specifically for women ever could play. If your product is of primary 


interest to women, you can tell more women, more effectively, in Ladies’ “"" JOURNAL 


Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magaziné 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation. 
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ficulties would be avoided to a great 
extent, too, since shop personnel were 
mostly AFL. 

The first contract signed between 
the Motor Car Dealers’ Association 
of San Francisco and Automobile 
Drivers’ and Demonstrators’ Union 
Local 960, in the still highly com- 
petitive days of 1936, gave the men 
a minimum set drawing account 
(liquidated at the end of 90 days 
if not earned in commissions) ; re- 
duced house deals; eliminated night 
and Sunday opening of dealers’ prem- 
ises; stabilized demonstrator use. 

Very quickly the main evils were 
corrected from the point of view of 
the men; management had _ selling 
costs stabilized immediately, industry- 
wide. In a sense, dealers were com- 
pelled to scrutinize their selling peli- 
cies and see that their deals yielded 
them a profit—or else. This cleared 
the woods of the shoestring opera- 
tor who survived by taking it out 
of the skin of his salesmen. 


Contract Details 


Since 1941 there have been no 
changes in the union agreement. 
What dealers call a “radical” con- 
tract was presented this year by the 
union, one that called for higher com- 
missions all along the line, still fewer 
house deals, and one that would have 
increased dealers’ selling costs an- 
other 50%. But it was withdrawn 
when dealers got tough. 

The present contract covers new 
and used car selling, but truck sell- 
ing is excluded. Truck salesmen in 
San Francisco are not in the union, 
for several reasons: Their work is 
too technical; long experience _ is 


necessary; special conditions (such as 
two or three years of groundwork 
without apparent result and the sud- 
den order for a fleet of 50 or more 
vehicles) ; large amount of direct fac- 
tory selling. 

The contract provides: 

HIRING: The union shop setup is 
called for but “the employer shall be 
the sole judge of the competency and/ 
or fitness of the employees.” Union 
gets first chance at furnishing help; 
any man the employer hires must join 
the union within 30 days. 

HOURS: Salesmen work a six-day 
week—Monday through Saturday. 
New or used car establishments and 
car lots open at 8:30 a.M., close at 
6:00 p.m.; they must remain closed 
Sundays and on seven listed legal holi- 
days. Employers are required to ad- 
just floor time of employes so that 
they spend equal time each week on 
the sales floor, junior salesmen ex- 
cepted. The latter are not assigned 
floor time during the first 90 days 
of their employment. 

COMPENSATION: New car. sales- 
men are paid 5% commission on fac- 
tory list price, with no trade-ins de- 
ducted. Minimum drawing account 
is $32.50 a week, paid throughout 
the 52 weeks of the year, with no de- 
ductions for holidays. Used car sales- 
men draw a 7% commission of gross 
sale price, less trade-ins, with a min- 
imum commission of not less than 
$10. Drawing account is $32.50 a 
week. 

FLEET DEALS: Fleet deals carrying 
less than 5% discount on factory list 
price earn full commission; 5-8% dis- 
count, 4% commission; 9-10% dis- 
count, 3° commission. Sales to the 
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Government, Federal, State or Coun- 
ty, earn no commissions unless agreed 
to by the Dealers’ Association and 
union representatives. 

DEMONSTRATOR: Contract provides 
tor optional demonstrator plans: 
Plan I—Dealer agrees to rent to 
salesman any current model for $20, 
$25, or $30 a month according to car 
make, such cars to be maintained by 
dealer in proper condition for demon- 
stration. Dealer is responsible for 
insurance. Plan 11—lIndividual sales- 
men may purchase demonstrators at 
regular dealers’ cost, on terms speci- 
fied in Regulation W of Federal Re- 
serve System, as adopted August 21, 
1941. Whether the salesman is rent- 
ing or buying his demonstrator, the 
employer furnishes free the follow- 
ing: Ten dollars worth of gasoline 
a month; not less than one oil change ; 
one grease job a month; not less than 
two wash jebs a month; all “reason- 
able mechanical upkeep.” 

HOUSE DEALS: Contract defines 
these as “sales of motor vehicles made 
by the employer, his general man- 
ager, new and/or used car sales 
executives, upon which a commission 
would not normally accrue to a sales- 
man.” The union “recognizes the 
fundamental and constitutional right 
of the employer to sell his own mer- 
chandise through established sales 
channels . . .” but in the interest 
of arriving at an amicable adjust- 
ment of this agreement . . . dealer- 
ships employing four or more sales- 
men in the new and/or used car de- 
partments’ must limit house deals to 
25% of total new car sales and 25% 
of total used car sales, 


Covers Small Dealers 


Dealers with three or fewer sales- 
men are permitted to “consider the 
house as one salesman. Commission 
must be paid on all sales made, 
whether by management or salesmen, 
all but 25% of house sales to toss 
commission into a pool which must 
be divided equally among salesmen. 
Ten regulations govern house deals 
to effectively prevent any dodging of 
the 25% quota allowance to the 
dealer. 

VACATIONS: One week after one 
year of employment, with vacation 
pay of $32.50 a week, not deductible 
from commission. 

THE DEALER: Employers may not 
require salesmen to sell any given 
number of used cars, accessories, etc., 
in order to qualify for retroactive 
commissions as provided, or vice versa ; 
may not require men to buy any type 
of literature or sales tools, stamps, 
etc., in furtherance of their work; 
must allow each man equal time on 
sales floor; must agree to accept or 


reject each car order on its merits, 
“without regard to the fact that such 
acceptance might increase salesmen’s 
commission. 

THE SALESMAN: Salesmen must 
work full time for one employer; 
part-time employment is prohibited; 
they may not indulge in collusion 
with fellow-salesmen or conspire to 
pool sales with intent to increase the 
scale of commission, such action be- 
ing ground for dismissal. 

As a result of unionization—added 
to the abnormal conditions prevailing 
since the war—salesmen’s earnings 
have shot up to what employers con- 
sider fantastic heights (in terms of 
effort expended). Common earnings 
are now $500 to $1,500 a month, 
with up to $2,500 a month in some 
instances. And yet, drawing what 
might be regarded as “management 
salaries,’ the salesman is “no longer 
a house man.” At best, employers 
complain, his loyalty is divided; at 
worst, his allegiance is given to the 
union, 

The extent to which selling costs 
have been raised (or even whether 
they have been raised), is a difficult 
question. Theoretically, costs have 
gone up. In actual practice some, 
if not most, dealers are operating their 
sales departments more economically 


per car sold—for the simple reason 
that they are operating with dras- 
tically fewer salesmen. They do not 
yet have to sell. 

Take the case of one of the larger 
firms dealing in low and medium 
price cars. Formerly, the normal 
sales staff of such a dealer would 
consist of 10 new car salesmen and 
five used car salesmen selling ap- 
proximately 100 cars a month. Of 
that number of sales 25 would be 
participated in by the house, leaving 
75 to be divided among the 15 men. 
Says Union Business Agent Gerry 
A. Rhoades: “At 5%, figure out 
what each of them would be getting.” 

Mr. Rhoades adds: ‘Today that 
same dealer is selling the same num- 
ber of automobiles—but with, at 
most, one salesman. The house takes 
all the rest of the business.” 


Explains High Salaries 


This explains why that one sales- 
man—or two or three, depending on 
the house—is drawing the high 
monthly compensation now prevail- 
ing. He—or they—get the benefit of 
the commission on all but 25% of 
the cars sold, with or without effort 
on the salesman’s part. Maybe it 
isn’t a healthy situation; but it’s 
cheaper for the dealer than spreading 


it among a full sales staff which isn’t 
needed in the current sellers’ market 
for cars. The salesmen are not kick. 
ing. The union is not complaining 
either. Mr. Rhoades concedes that 
dealers do not need a sales force 
under present conditions. He dog 
insist that “unionization has done 
anything but raise costs” and points 
to the uncontested fact that dealers 
never have been so well off. 

“Before unionization, the majority 
of car dealers here were owned or 
controlled by the banks. Today, 
they are not only out of debt but 
in most cases have bought the build- 
ings in which they are doing busi 
ness.” 

Individual dealers claim they have 
not analyzed their selling costs to de- 
termine whether or not unionization 
of their salesmen adds up to increased 
overhead. This may be doubted, for 
when they are pressed those who will 
comment admit that right now their 
sales department costs per sale are 
perhaps not higher than prior to 
unionization. The Dealers’ Associa- 
tion also claims not to have made 
any comparative — before-and-after 
studies of selling costs. 

A bad feature of the situation, ac- 
cording to one large dealer, is that 
companies are refraining from put- 


STRONG IN THE THINGS THAT APPEAL 


South Bend, Indiana has every appeal as a strong test 


market. Its population is perfectly typical of America’s in- 
dustrial-agricultural structure. It has a fine record of suc- 
cessful tests. It is entirely self-contained—the people who 
live here buy here. And one newspaper—The South Bend 
Tribune—gives saturation coverage of “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


Write for your free copy of our market data book. 
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ting on men. This is true of at 
least three-quarters of them, who are 
going along with the management, the 
sales manager and possibly an as- 
sistant sales manager (permitted un- 
der the agreement) taking care of 
all sales. At most a firm will have 
a salesman or two, with a minimum 
staff in the used car department. This 
dealer says: “We would like to put 
on some men but with house deals 
the way they are, it would be noth- 
ing but a gift to the salesmen and 
would hop us up about $2,000 a 
month in costs for nothing.” In short, 
sales managers are doing most of the 
selling—or order taking—themselves. 

Says a spokesman for the Dealers’ 
Association: “Our members are not 
too happy about it, even if they are 
saving wages. They realize that a 
smart outfit would be building up a 
sales force now in anticipation of the 
time when cars will have to be sold. 
Ironically, there are some old timers, 
who quit or were forced out during 


the time when there were no cars 
to sell, who want to get back, but 
they can’t find jobs because dealers 
won't put men on at present high 
commissions. The logical thing 


would be for them to train junior | 


salesmen, but there is no provision 
in the contract for juniors.” The 
union agreement has no breakdown 
of classification as it stands. 

Apart from house deals, probably 
the greatest area of disagreement ex- 
ists in the matter of used car com- 
missions. 
that most salesmen now working are 
employed. With 4 million cars be- 
ing made this year, and 15 million 


needed, new cars take no selling. 
Also, it goes without saying that 


reputable franchise dealers are not 
going to sell new cars above the 
factory-suggested price. With ap- 
proximately a 24% markup (much 
less than other commodities bring, the 
industry points out) and salesmen’s 
commissions to be paid out of this 


Planning for the Future... 


International Harvester Co., Chicago, has been shipping out 2,000 
tractors a day on a deal which is expected to put 100,000 of them 
in circulation quickly. The only hitch is that they are tiny tractors, 


miniature duplicates of the well known Farmall. 


Farmall Cub. 


They call it the 


The Cub is made of a durable plastic on a scale of 1 to 16 and 


will take a normal beating from children. 


Features include real 


knee action front wheels, movable power take-off and reversible 


drawbar. 


The idea is to familiarize youngsters who may be the 


tarmers of the future with the Farmall. 
Dealers will give away the tractor, putting it into proper spots 


to make it a factor in advertising and promotion. 
being made to merchandise it through retail channels. 


Plans are also 
It was de- 


veloped by Design Fabricators, Inc., Chicago. 
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of FOREIGN SERVICE 
READERS are age 20 to 35. .!* 


This is the acquiring age. Mostly 
married, or about to be, these 

oung men are interested in buying 
ong home furnishings, clothing, 
automobiles, sporting goods and 
thousands of other essential items. 


The conclusion is obvious... 


FOREIGN SERVICE readers represent 
a vital cross section of American 
life... today’s greatest consumer 
market. FOREIGN SERVICE gives you 
direct approach to this market! 
*DANIEL STARCH SURVEY, 1947 


Write for your copy of Daniel 
Starch Survey. In folio form, the 
survey proves conclusively the vast 
potentials in the veteran market. 
Send for your copy today! 
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24%, there isnt much room ior un- 
usual profits. But some unusual 
profits have been made in the used 
car field during the past five years. 

Before the war it was a known 
fact that the average automobile 
dealer in new cars took a loss in his 
used car department. It was com- 
mon for a dealer or his representa- 
tive to allow $475 on an old car, 
although he knew he could not sell it 
for more than $300. The difference 
came out of his profit. Deals have 
been observed where the dealer made 
as little as $10 on an entire transac- 
tion because he had traded away all 


his potential profit on the used car. 

With the war, for the first time 

history, dealers’ used car depart- 
ments—and practically all handle 
both new and used cars—have taken 
huge profits. In fact, Union Agent 
Rhoades says emphatically: “It is the 
used car that has put the automo- 
bile dealer in San Francisco where 
he is today’—in the black. 

Under current conditions, how- 
ever, dealers are squawking about the 
commissions they have to pay. Orig- 
inally, it was 7% with no trade-ins 
deducted. Current contract agree- 
ment provides for 7% on the net 
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balance after trade-in deductions. 

If dealers suffer under this ar- 
rangement, salesmen and _ union 
spokesmen claim, “it is because the) 
are so jealous of their competitors 
purchasing a used car that they will 
bid up beyond the point where they 
can make good profit.” The higher 
the final selling price, the higher the 
salesman’s share. For example, one 
likely to occur any day on Automobile 
Row in San Francisco. A man 
drives up to a dealer with a Dodge. 
It is identical with one the owner 
has seen offered for sale new for 
$2,500. The dealer says the best 
he can do is $1,600. The man drives 
off and goes his way along the Row. 
building up the price to the $2,000 
he thinks he should get. The dealer 
next door rushes out and offers him 
$2,100. This gives him ideas so 
he does some more peddling. It is 
finally sold for $2,200. The dealer 
cannot get more than $2,300 for it— 
and the salesman’s commission is 7%. 

All through the war, when draft- 
ed men were selling their used cars 
for anything they could get in a 
hurry or their relatives were getting 
rid of them to eke out expenses, it 
was a somewhat different story and 
no one denies that fabulous profits 
were made. 


Advantages Listed 


Balancing the gains and _ losses 
following unionization, dealers agree 
that evils have been corrected, ad- 
vantages gained, but the resultant 
loss of management control over the 
men is a serious factor. 

Morale is unquestionably better: 
Standard of the sales force has been 
improved since a higher caliber ot 
man is attracted; salesman turnover 
has been eliminated; non-producers 
dropped. One the other hand, loyal- 
ty to the house is lowered. Says one 
large dealer: “We have had men 
more interested in how many house 
deals the sales manager made than 
in what he was doing himself— 
afraid they weren't getting something 
for nothing.” Their dealer started 
as a salesman and worked up to his 
present position. 

Sales managers argue that “unioni- 
zation tends to drop down the high 
men and build up the low men. 
Low or medium producers are in- 
clined to bring pressure to bear on 
the above-par man not to overdo. 

The great gain to management— 
stabilization of selling costs—plus 
forcing dealers to avoid profitless 
deals in their competitive efforts— 
will show up more in the days ahead 
when production of cars has caught 
up with demand. Whether dealers 
will love the union more then for 
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protecting them against the compe- 
tition of cut-throat operators, or hate 
it for restricting their own activities, 
js a question for the future. One 
spokesman on the union side predicts 
that just ahead lies the worst dog-eat- 
dog period the industry has seen and 
that “car salesmen will be running 
around like Fuller Brush men.” 

At present, however—in fact all 
through the 10 years they have 
worked together—dealers and union 
alike consider that “‘very pleasant re- 
lations” have prevailed. 

One factor in these pleasant rela- 
tions is the Automotive Council 
which, in addition to salesmen, in- 
cludes all of the trades represented 
in the industry: mechanics,  elec- 
tricians, metal workers, automotive 
painters, automotive garage men. The 
Council integrates the approach to 
problems of common interest. 


Salesmen Are Management 


Although relations are pleasant, 
management men in the automobile 
distribution field, generally speaking, 
feel that salesmen do not belong in 
the union and, out of their own ex- 
perience, they are willing to tell sales 
managers operating elsewhere how 
to avoid losing their men to Labor. 
It sums up to: Don’t let them have 
any legitimate grievance. Give them 
what the union would wrest, but keep 
control of the situation. 

Here’s an interesting comment 
trom a sales manager in the indus- 
try who knows his way around: “In 
Los Angeles recently I heard a lot 
of talk on selection and training as a 
preventive against unionization. To 
my mind, that is over-stressed. It’s 
the way you treat them after they 
are trained that counts. You can se- 
lect top men and give them the best 
training in the world, but if your 
labor relations policy is faulty those 
men will organize to get better con- 
ditions.” 

Too many companies, this man 
believes, are taking advantage of the 
prestige of their houses to attract 
high caliber men, and then not rea- 
lizing that too low pay is responsible 
tor their poor morale as time goes on. 

Men like these, paid $160 a month 
is junior salesmen, look around and 
see retail clerks earning $50 to $65 
a week with better hours and more 
time at home with their families. 
Practically all retail merchants in San 
unionized. Most 
wholesale salesmen are not. Our car 
dealer sales manager comments on 
this situation: 

“Here’s what happens. A traveling 
salesman for a pharmaceutical house 
is started at $175 a month. His 
rst contact is with a> retail store 
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where the clerks and pharmacists are 
unionized and earning two or three 
times what he gets, counting in over- 
time. 

It doesn’t take him long to calcu- 
late that he is working—and over- 
time—for poor pay away from his 
home and his family, and to ask 
where he is getting.’ Be warned. 
Clean house, is this sales manager’s 
summing up. 

That unions do not intend to 
stand still but aim to push on into 
more and more selling fields is ev:- 
denced by an interesting little occur- 


rence in San Francisco. A union 


Land your oales punch 


bigshot recently approached one of the 
best known sales managers in the 
country to quit his side of the fence 
and take on a job of training white 
collar organizers so that they in turn 
might organize salesman groups 
throughout the Nation. The person 
thus approached is one of manage- 
ment’s highest caliber men, who has 
distinguished himself in his profes- 
sion and in activities outside of his 
sales management career. ‘That an 
individual of this type would be ap- 
proached by Labor is sufficient evi- 
dence of how the unions intend to 
tackle organization of sales personnel. 
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NEWSPAPER 


What the rural resident reads in his 


Hometown Weekly Newspaper ‘“‘sinks 
in’’ because he comes to it in a recep- 
tive frame of mind, at home, when 
nothing interferes with “‘seeing what’s 
in the paper”’. 
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ADVERTISING 


“That he who runs may read” is a 
needless precept when writing adver- 
tising for the smalltown and rural 
newspapers. Tell a long story, if you 
like. They’ll read it. That’s why 
advertising in the weeklies has such 
tremendous influence. 
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SERVICE 


If your selling problem is sectional, use 
only selected weeklies. If national, over 
5000 are available. Either way, one 
order covers everything; you pay just 
one bill. We handle all mechanical de- 
tails to make it, for you, EASY AS NAS. 


Write for ‘A 1000to1 EASIER 

Way to Advertise in Hometown 

Weekly Newspapers’’—an inter- 
esting, informative booklet. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SERVICE 
INCORPORATED 


Business Corporation of the 


National Editorial Association 


SEATTLE CHICAGO 
301 White Bidg 222iN 


NEW YORK 
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Shop Talk 


Sackcloth & Ashes: A fellow-editor who sent a sizable orde1 
to Miles Kimball Co., Oshkosh mail order house specializing in per- 
sonalized Christmas cards and gift merchandise received only part 
of his order, later got a refund on the unfilled portion. With the re- 
fund check came an unusual printed round-robin letter of explana- 
tion. It’s a Candid Confession piece that, at least in the case of 
this one recipient, erased the ill-will of delivery-failure and left the 
impression that Mr. Kimball is, after all, a pretty decent citizen 
victimized by circumstances beyond his control. 


We can’t quote all of the letter, but I think you'll agree that this 
lead-off is a stopper: 


"To a Customer Who Has Met with Disappointment at My Hands: 
| have in some degree loused up your Christmas—and that of hundreds 
of others of our good customers, If you lack the time or inclination to 
read this lengthy letter, let me make clear now that (1) I'm sorrier than 
| could ever make you realize; (2) at least you will not be the loser 
financially. 


“Some of my staff point out that for every order we have delivered 
late and/or incompletely, we have delivered at least 150 on time 
and in full. That is true. But it can scarcely comfort you whose 
orders were not well handled. 


“The books on how to be an advertising expert forbid the nega- 
tive approach. Perhaps I should break some of the advertising rules 
anyway. Tonight I feel that my ability as a market analyst has not 
kept pace with my company’s copy-writing ability. I guessed wrong 
on the miarket for Christmas, 1947...” 


Conscience-smitten Mr. Kimball goes on to explain his embarrass- 
ment over a land-office flood of business, then offers a refund on any 
gift items the recipient received too late for Christmas mailing. He 
moans that a new plant built a year ago, is already out-at-the-seams 
with capacity. (“I'll be ready for next year, by golly, or know the 
reason why.) He winds up, abjectly: “It has hurt me to let you 
down as I have.” 


After such an obviously sincere effort to make full explanations 
and apologies, the irate customer finds himself, his rancor dissolved, 
wringing his hands in a flood of sympathy for a man suffering the 
acute embarassments of bales of orders he just couldn’t fill. A 
wreath and a medallion to Mr. Kimball for courage under fire. 


Thunder on the Left: Those volcanic rumblings, and that 
prodigious grinding of gears you hear in the distance is only partially 
attributable to the fleet of snowplows clearing the well nigh im- 
passible streets outside our New York office. The greater part of 
the cacophony rises from the tune-up on the 1948 Survey of Buying 
Power. 


Desks in the advertising department are already awash with yel- 
low advertisers’ reservation slips. “Thousands of man-hours of labor 
lie between the first columns of three dozen control sheets in the 
production department, and the last columns headed “O.K.” Up at 
480 Lexington Avenue, new maps are in the making on the drawing 
boards of the Chartmakers. In three weeks the extrapolators in the 
research department will deliver the data on New England and the 
Pacific Coast states. The printers are oiling monotypes, muttering 
over a production schedule that calls for first forms in the press 
room April 5. Out of a mass of calculations that look like estimates 
plotting the orbit of our newest comet, I arrive at a total of not 
less than,550 pages for what will be SM’s biggest issue in history. 
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No matter how much paper Circulation is able to wangle out of 
the purchasing agent, there will not be enougn copies to go around. 
Hence this early warning: If you are a subscriber, you will get one 
copy as part of your subscription, but if you are sure to want extra 
copies, speak for them well in advance of publication. 


Public Relations at Work: In the morning’s mail came a 
scrawl from Bill Carmichael, who sells advertising out of SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Chicago office. The letterhead said, “William J. 
Carmichael. Brown Palace Hotel. Denver 2, Colorado.’ The note 
below leaped into inquiry: “See this stationery?” 


Bill went on: “Last night as I was packing my belongings at the 
Brown Palace before flying to Kansas City, I found a neatly cello- 
phane-wrapped package of 12 envelopes and about 15 letterheads 
printed, along with a personal card from Harry M. Anholt, general 
manager of the B. P. I had been their guest just one night. This is 
the best, most unexpected and most thoughtful gesture I’ve ever re- 
ceived. Who says hotels can’t sell? 


“Furthermore, in my $4.85 room, I returned from dinner and an 
early movie to find two soft lights turned on, the bed linen folded 
back (just like the Waldorf!) and a sheet covering the blanket. 
Needless to say, I’m sold on the Brown Palace.” 


Tools for Tillie: Now that the makers of glass containers and 
the producers of closures are taking a realistic view of consumer ob- 
jections to pry-up metal caps—instead of ignoring the the subject in 
uneasy silence—an idea is developing here and there which may in 
some measure overcome some of the difficulties housewives reportd 
in SM’s most recent package survey. (“What Women Like and 


Dislike about Packages Today,” SM, November 10, 1947.) 


In November, I reported here that Owens-IIlinois is now produc- 
ing a flexible plastic closure which can be used to re-cap a jar of 
vacuum-glassed coffee, for example, after the original metal closure 
has been removed and thrown away. Now another company— 
White Cap—has come up with a simple patented metal gadget 
which, with a twist of the wrist, removes a prv-up cap without dis- 
tortion and allows the cap to be re-used. The company at the 
moment is mulling over the problem of getting millions of them into 
the hands of housewives. 


White Cap has spotted the main source of opening trouble: There isn't 
a proper tool in the kitchen for the removal of pry-up caps. Conse- 
quently a woman uses anything at hand, often a can opener. The result 
is that she bends the lid, sometimes breaks the edge of the glass. 


Just to prove that someone else has been thinking in the same 
channel, within a fortnight after I first saw the White Cap opener, 
a New York advertising agency brought into my office a little tool 
designed for exactly the same purpose, except that in addition to a 
persuader for a metal cap, it embodied, on the other end, a device 
for taking the wire off milk bottles. 


Meanwhile, since the report of SM’s survey findings, other re- 
searchers in the same field have dropped in to cross-check with us. 
This type of research, we find, is focusing attention on the fact that 
package design is undeniably a three-dimensional problem. First, the 
package simply as an efficient physical carrier. Second, the package 
as a merchandising tool. And third, the package as a potential good- 
will builder delivering satisfactory functional performance in storage 
in the home and use in the kitchen. We say “in the kitchen” because 
most of our research attention thus far has been concentrated on food 
containers. ‘There isn’t much reason to suppose that many of the 
Same criteria will not apply to drug packages, let us say, as well. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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WE KNEW THEM 


THEN 


Back in 1866 in 
the days of hoop 
skirts Macy's was 
reading publica- 
tions that ulti- 
mately became 
members of the 
Haire merchan- 
dising group. 


Today Macy’s subscribes to every one of 
the 9 Haire specialized merchandising 
publications with many depart- 


hy 


MORE EFFECTIVE 


ments taking. group 
subscriptions, 


BECAUSE 


THEY’RE MORE SELL-ECTIVE 


1170 BROADWAY, 


SPECIALIZED 
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Four Functions of 
A Sales Office 


TO SELL MORE CARPET, the showroom of Hightstown Rug 
Co., New York City, provides four things: |. Dramatic back- 
ground for carpet samples. 2. Retail display ideas. 3. Model 
home displays. 4. Comfortable place for sales interviews. 


HOME-LIKE roomettes form varied background ~ 
carpeting in both modern and traditional sett’ 


AS BUYERS SEE IT: Salesmen's desks and racks for samples were designed by 
C. Eugene Stephenson Associates to avoid harshness of commercial showrooms. 
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New Books For Marketing Men 


Films In Business and Industry by 
Henry Clay Gipson. Published by Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Price $4.00. 


In the author's own words this book 
“jis designed to tell not only when and 
how to use films, but to give a basic 
understanding of the grammar of the 
screen—the how and why of film con- 
struction. It does not tell how to make 
a motion picture, but it does tell how 
photography, sound recording, 
editing combine to form the 
medium for the transmis- 
sion of thought since the invention of 
the printing press.” Author Gipson is 
president of Filmfax Productions, for- 
merly production director, Education De- 
partment, Films, Inc. His book covers, in 
detail, developments of the past 50 years 
in the non-theatrical film field. 


writing, 
and film 
most potent 


How to Select Better Salesmen by 


William Rados. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Price $5.00. 

One of the country’s foremost sales- 
personnel authorities (His techniques 


have been used by such organizations as 
Schenley Distillers, B. F. Goodrich, 
American Radiator.) has written his 
book as a guide to the individual, or 
the company, who hires salesmen. Tt 
delves deep into such subjects as recruit- 
ing salesmen, selecting them, judging 
military background (It’s the only book 
of its kind which handles the question of 
the returning veteran who seeks a sell- 
ing job.) and choosing men for promo- 
tion. Mr. Rados has included a valuable 
device, a 10-point rejection screen—basic- 
determine a 


qualifications questions to 


man’s potential as a salesman. 


Advertising and Economic Theory 
by E. A. Lever. Published by Oxford 
University Press. Price $2.75. 


This is the American edition of Mr. 
Lever’s book; built around his theory 
of consumption which he expounds as 
a bridge between and eco- 
nomics with advertising as the sturdiest 
plank. Mr. Lever, of the British Prest- 
cold Refrigerator Co., says the book is 
primarily aimed at young economists in 
an effort to delineate advertising’s place 
in economics and to emphasize the neces- 
sity for a workable theory of consump- 
tion. The author decries the attitude of 
businessmen that economic theory is “in- 
tellectually inaccessible,” and attempts to 
straighten out some backward thinking. 


business 


_ Control of Consumer Credit, pub- 
lished by University of Pennsylvania 
Press. Price $1.00. 


At a time when the Nation’s lawmakers 
are divided into two camps on the sub- 
ject of price controls and consumer credit, 
this tract of the proceedings of the Con- 
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ference under the auspices of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce at 
the University of Pennsylvania last 
March, comes as a beam of light on a 
murky subject, reprinted addresses in S. 
Morris Livinston on the Growing Impor- 
tance of Durable Consumer Goods in 
American Economy, and Carl E. Parry, 
who spoke on the Control of Credit for 
Financing Consumption of Durable Con- 
sumer Goods: The basic issues, are in- 


cluded. The Panel Discussion, with in- 


awd BYES AES 


Cd a 


dustrial authorities, concludes the book. 


Training Advertisements to Sell by 
Marshall Adams. Published by The Tiny 
Village Press, Warren, Ohio. 


Marshall Adams is the advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Youngstown 
Kitchens. He’s put his broad advertising 
experience to work in the compilation of 
this effective analysis of what constitutes 
good advertising. Basically the book is 
a practical method for evaluating the 
sales effectiveness of advertisements. 


Back of the book contains many pages 
of test advertisements—good and bad, 
and what made them that Way. 
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TOTAL DISPLAY 


ADVERTISING 


(January 1 through idhees 31, 1947) 
Post-Intelligencer . . . . . . 4,047,858" 
Second Paper... .. . . 2,924,662" 
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IN BARNES & REINECKE 


PRODUCT STYLING 


The Fi PESTON? Washer 


She Mimi Cia. maken & Eye appeal that sells goods faster ... that’s the sales magic Barnes & Reinecke 
Reinecke-styled for maximum sales appeal styling builds into your product. 


na highly competitive market. , i a 
_s ‘ Here at Barnes & Reinecke, more than 200 people with all kinds of special 


skills and abilities work together to make your product look better and sell 
faster. The consistent results we get may look like magic, but they’re soundly 
based on the special abilities, experience and technical training of our staff... 
plus knowledge that’s available only to us. 


You see, we know what a lot of products are going to look like next year, and 
the year after. We’re styling them .. . for a future market. Between now and 
1950, at least 178 more Barnes & Reinecke-styled products will hit consumer 
and industrial markets. That’s why our forecasts of market acceptance and 
Reinecke ...and for the tested, step-by-step product style trends are pinpoint accurate. 


procedure you can use to improve the styl- 


D Write for full-color brochure showing many 


other leading products styled by Barnes & 


Whether you make toothpicks or tractors, you can depend on Barnes & Reinecke 
ing and design of your product. to style your product right for sales appeal, right for economical production, 
right in timing to your particular market. 


sis ie anak ioaee BARNES & REINECKE, INC. 


STAFF OF OVER 200 DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
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TELEVISION COMBINATION: The Admiral 
Corp. offers matching television consoles, 
radio-phonographs, and record cabinets. 
The units may be purchased separately. 


NEW BEVERAGE CONTAINER: Bireley's SEA FOOD PACKAGE: Vieux Carré Can- 
non-carbonated fruit flavor drinks now are ning Co. is packing soft shell crabs in metal 
appearing in convenient-to-hold bottles. cans. Each tin holds two or three crabs. 


DELUXE MIXER: Called the Dormeyer Power Chef, 
it introduces "power guide” mixing. There are ten 
speeds for whipping, mixing, beating and juicing. 


BELL JAR ENSEMBLE: The Owens Brush Company's 
gift package contains a hair brush, a hand and nail 
brush, and a tooth brush. All have lucite backs. 


There’s no mystery to Hardware Age leadership. 
Hardware Age is tuned to the high tempo of 
hardware selling. It’s the only national hardware 
business paper that brings dealers and wholesalers 
current information every other Thursday... 
important news while it’s still news . . . vital mer- 
chandising ideas by editors and hardware men who | 
really know their business... and the greatest 
parade of product advertising in the field. 
Hardware Age provides the only wholly volun- 
tary, prepaid circulation in the national hardware 
field. Of its 33,500 copies, the 20,300 which go to 
retailers are seen by an average of 4.6 readers each 
— providing an audience of 93,380 at the retail 
level alone. More advertisers use Hardware Age 
than any other hardware paper because year in 
and year out it serves them best. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


A Chilton ® Publication @ Charter Member &® 


100 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Appliance Survey 


Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, 1, N. Y., has com- 
pleted a survey on the major appli- 
ance market, with an analysis and 
appraisal of merchandising, promo- 
tion and the future planning of to- 
day’s appliance industry as its back- 
ground. The survey was prepared by 
the Research Department of House 
Furnishing Review, got a 19% re- 
sponse among the the 2,329 repre- 
sentative retail subscribers through- 
out the country. 


lowa Radio Audience 


Dr. Forest L. Whan, famous for 
his radio studies in the Middle West, 
has done another one for Station 
WHO, Des Moines. This is the 
1947 Iowa Radio Audience Survey 
and it’s the tenth consecutive study 
of the state’s listening audience. Dr. 
Whan has again included informa- 
tion of the trends in selections of 
programs, and a breakdown by place 
of residence, age and sex and educa- 
tional levels of his respondents. Mau- 
rice E. McMurray, sales and promo- 
tion director for WHO, will provide 
copies. 


Another Market Data Folder 


Using United States Bureau of the 
Census 1947 Current Population 
Reports on population, housing and 
labor characteristics, plus data pro- 
jected from United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports on in- 
come payments to individuals—to- 
gether with State of California re- 
ports on taxable retail sales—the 
Business Research Division of the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express 
has compiled an up-to-the-minute 
market data report on the Los An- 
geles area. Roy F. Walker, promo- 
tion director, is the source for copies. 
Los Angeles, 15. 
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The fight is on tor the same dollar. It's 
@ healthy fight. Make it profitable. Use 
the Ist paper 
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Get more work 


out of your catalogs! 


Your catalogs can work harder than you ever thought 


possi ble. 


@ They can do a better job of capitalizing interest aroused 


by your advertising. 


@ They can make more opportunities for sales calls. 


@ They can cut down the cost of getting orders. 
How ? 


By being designed specially for the people who will use 
them — so that your prospects will get what they want 


to know quickly, easily and convincingly. 


By getting into the hands of all of your important pros- 


pects now — without waiting to be asked. 


By staying on the job- always findable in a few seconds, 


whenever needed. 


Making catalogs work like that is Sweet’s specialty. This 
custom catalog service has helped hundreds of well known 
manufacturers improve the performance of their catalogs. 
If your products are bought in any of the industrial 


markets, maybe we can help you too. 


We would like to find out. Would you? 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Building of Tomorrow 


Fiberglas Unveils Its 
New York Home 


Last summer Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. pur- 
chased an old five-story brownstone house in Manhattan's 
East 50's. Then they turned their architects loose on the 
building, with instructions to use the shell for the creation 
of a New York City home for the corporation which 
would embody every modern development in building 
and design. Object aside from providing Fiberglas with 
a home: a building in which the corporation could dis- 
play, structurally and decoratively, the myriad uses of 
Fiberglas. The completed building was opened early in 
January. 


In the comparatively narrow confines of the building, 
Fiberglas, a depression-born industry, is demonstrating 
the wide range and numerous applications of glass in 
fiber forms. The building is a harbinger of things to 
come, pointing up the extensive and continuing research 
and development programs which have fostered the cre- 
ative usefulness of glass fibers as basic materials. 


More than a score of Fiberglas materials—from air 
filters to glass yarns fabricated into curtain and drapery 
materials—have been incorporated into the building’s 
decorative and construction scheme. The architects were 
directed to use Fiberglas materials wherever practical, 
regardless of whether they had been used for similar 
purposes in an office building. Consequently several 
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OFFICE OF TOMORROW? .. 
Fiberglas Corporation's New York City home, are dozens of ex- 
amples of Fiberglas's versatility. They point the way to new beauty. 


. in these rooms at Owens-Corning 


of the walls and ceilings are of types previously used 
only in industrial structures. Many of the walls are 
covered in Fiberglas batting with Fiberglas sheeting, of 
perforated design, on top. The result is fireproof, acou- 
stically perfect, and surprisingly attractive. All ceilings 
are of the suspended type. The majority are of Fiberglas 
acoustical tile or board. Rooms are quiet but lack the 
peculiar “dead” sound so often encountered in such 
rooms. 


In reception rooms and offices fabrics covering the 
chairs and sofas are all Fiberglas. The material has been 
designed to simulate anything from Monk’s cloth to 
satin. Some of the designs, with threads of neutral Fiber- 
glas visible, duplicate the finest hand-woven fabrics. 
Lamp shades, neutral in color or with color impregnated 
into the resins, are a special feature. They’re long- 
lasting, translucent—which makes for better and inter- 
estingly diffused light. Even the innards of the furni- 
ture are of Fiberglas. And Fiberglas, in any of its man) 
forms is either fireproof or fire-resistant. 
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ONE GOOD REASON WHY 
Greater Clevelanders Read The Press 


In 1947 four staff writers of The Cleveland Press supplied our readers first 


hand, personally authenticated news direct from the troubled areas of Europe. 


1. FREDERIC STERBENZ, staff international expert 


and “World Affairs” columnist, sailed on the Queen 
Elizabeth in mid-August. He and Mrs. Sterbenz visited 


provinces as well as capitols of Britain, France and 
Holland to give scope and authenticity to his on-the- 
spot appraisals of Europe’s politics. 


3. THEODORE ANDRICA, Press staff expert on the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, sailed again in April. For six 
months he motored thru Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Sweden, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania. Yugoslavia, Italy and Greece, shooting his 
new color movie “The Children of Europe” all the way! 


A 
s SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 
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2. JOHN W. LOVE, widely known Press staff 
industrial expert and “Today’s Business” columnist, 
flew to London in August. His objective was the truth 
about European industry for his readers. He achieved 
it in six fact-finding weeks in the industrial centers 
of Britain, France and Germany. 
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4. MARIE DAERR, Press staff feature writer of many 
missions, sailed on the Queen Elizabeth in October 
for the royal wedding. She covered it personally not 
only for authenticity in reporting the biggest London 
social event of the decade, but also to get the reactions 
of the little people. 


What! Sell a Million Dollar 


Product By Mail ? 


Based on an interview by Elliot Marple with FREDERICK B. COLLINS 
Vice-President and Sales Manager, Boeing Airplane Co. 


There aren't any coupons on the hard-working brochures 


and other mailing pieces sponsored by the Boeing Air- 


plane Co., but these custom-built pieces do a remarkable 


job of pre-selling and post-selling to insure the market. 


When you’re manufacturing the 
most complex piece of transportation 
equipment in the world... 

When you pack into your product 
some of the most advanced engineer- 
ing and research in the industry .. . 

When the cheapest item for your 
factory has a price tag of more than 
$1,000,000... 

You're building airplanes at Boe- 
ing, Seattle, Wash., and you have a 
sales problem perhaps unequalled by 
the manufacturer of any industrial 
product. 

Your selling campaign, whether for 
commercial or military aircraft, is 
essentially an educational campaign. 
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It begins even before a new plane is 
off the drafting board. It intensifies 
after a sale has been completed. 

Or,-as Frederick B. Collins, vice- 
president and sales manager of Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., states the matter: 

“The best airplane in the world 
is no better than the men who operate 
it. ‘he finest work in research and 
engineering may be wasted unless the 
men who operate a plane or a trans- 
port system know what has been 
built into the plane and how they can 
make fullest use of every advance. 
That is why we say that after we 
have sold a plane, our selling job has 
just begun.” 


The reason is quite apparent when 


you look at the product. ‘The Boeing 
Seattle plant, now employing close to 
17,000, has production contracts for 
three models: The Stratocruiser, a 
high-altitude commercial transport 
which will go into first airline use in 
1948 and which Boeing is certain will 
surpass any commercial plane in the 
air for performance, passenger com- 
fort and economy; the C-97 Strato- 
freighter, the long-range military 
counterpart of the Stratocruiser, and 
the B-50, small superbomber  suc- 
cessor to the B-29. 

The new Boeing planes being 
turned out in quantity are vastly 
more complex than those of pre-war 
days. Indeed, Boeing engineers be- 
lieve there is no more highly devel- 
oped precision-operated mechanism 
in the world. Each has more than 
60,000 different parts, most of them 
manufactured to close _ tolerances. 
Each is operated by hundreds of pre- 
cision instruments. Every part, every 
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& Lloyd H. Holl. Editorial Analysis’ 


This Old Idea 
Works in Selling 
Business, Too! 


By FRANK K. ESHERICK 


Media Director 
Gray & Rogers (Philadelphia) 


If you’re a business paper advertiser, 
maybe the mass technique seems like a 
new idea to you. But it’s an old and 
trusted weapon of the consumer adver- 
tiser. 


Thirty years ago the consumer adver- 
tiser found that it cost too much to sell 
“just the right people.” That’s why 
many a class product is now advertised 
to everybody. To customers and pros- 
pects. To their friends and neighbors, 
too. 


The general idea is to win a favor- 
able opinion for your product from 
coast to coast. To reach out for all 
known prospects and also for the sales 
to unexpected people and places. This 
kind of selling has proved to be both 
the most economical and most profit- 


able. 


What’s good for selling Steinways 
and Cadillacs is also good for Comp- 
tometers and Autocar Trucks. It really 
works. But too many industrial adver- 
tisers use a technique that’s thirty years 
behind the times. They waste money 
trying to put their sales message be- 
fore “just the right people.” 


Some want to reach only production 
managers. Some only office managers. 
And so forth. They think only of the 
man who signs the order. Not of his 
associates above and below. Not of his 
friends in the business world. Not of 
winning the good opinion of business 
men from coast to coast, so the imme- 
diate prospect can’t escape it. 


There’s a bold sweep to the mass 
technique. When used with imagina- 
tion, it’s a sound method for aggressive 
selling. It’s an old idea—but it can 
win new business for you! 


* * * 


This column is sponsored by Nation’s 
Business to promote the use of a mass 
technique in selling the business market 
of America. 


Four leading general business maga- 
zines offer you in 1948 a combined circu- 
lation of 1,310,000 executive subscribers 
over 15 million pages a year on 12-13 
time schedule. The combined rate for a 
black-and-white page in all.four papers 
is only about $9,725. 


Net Paid B&W 
Circulation Paid 
Nation’s Business 600,000 $3,000 
United States News.. 300,000 2,400 
|. Pere 235,000 2,750 
Business Week ...... 175,000 1,575 


We'll be glad to give you case histories 
of advertisers who have found such 
“mass” selling profitable. Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C. 


(advertisement) 
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HOW DOES IT SOLVE MY PROBLEM? The success of a highly complex, 
million-dollar airplane depends largely on how well each person who will work 
with it understands how to use it effectively. By combining artwork (above) 
and text, Boeing explains workings of combat cargo aerial delivery containers. 


automatic mechanism, must be capa- 
ble of perfect functioning in a range 
of temperature from 65° below zero 
to 165° above, and at altitudes from 
sea level to 40,000 feet where, for 
example, gasoline loaded at summer 
ground temperature boils. 

Boeing sells to airlines and to the 
military. But the company consid- 
ers that its planes have not been sold 
until the men who operate them, the 
men who maintain them, and top air- 
line and military officials know how 
to obtain the greater efficiency and 
the greater safety which has been 
built into the craft. 

Brochures and direct mail provide 
the key tools in Boeing’s educational- 
sales work. In some cases the mate- 
rial may reach no more than a hand- 
ful of top military or civilian off- 
cials; in other cases, several thou- 
sand employes of airlines or men in 
military service. Some mailings are 
devoted to a single model and fit 
directly into the selling pattern for 
that plane. Others tell something of 
the story of the company and its re- 
search, building confidence in its engi- 
neering and its dependability. 


“Sales of large aircraft pass 
through four phases,” Mr. Collins 
explains. 


“First, you must convince the air- 
line engineer that your new plane 
can operate over his system and that, 
for example, it will get in and out 
of the air fields he uses. For this, we 
begin with a plain copy of engineer- 
ing specifications, reproduced in 
black-line print. This goes to airline 
engineers even before the plane is off 
the drafting board. 

“Then we move into the economic 
phase, going to traffic and operations 
personnel with brochures and studies 
of individual models showing what 
the plane will do—profitwise-—on the 
company’s routes. 

“From there we step into the area 
of pure salesmanship. We go to com- 
pany directors and other top officials, 
put on a dramatized presentation, 
using a model of the plane, easel 


cards and a Boeing film, to build as 
thorough an understanding as possi- 
ble of what the new plane will do 
for the prospective customer. 

“Finally, if the airline is then 
about ready to buy, top Boeing off- 
cials—often headed by William M. 
Allen, the president, and Wellwood 
E. Beall, vice-president for sales and 
engineering, step in. Preferably this 
final meeting is at the Boeing plant, 
insuring freedom from interruptions, 
and permitting complete answers for 
any questions. 

Brochures, used freely in the first 
two phases, make full use of pictures. 
They may range from a simple black 
and white booklet to a four-color lay- 
out. The first commercial brochure 
for the Stratocruiser was an elabo- 
rate boxed presentation, directed to 
airline officials and generally deliv- 
ered in person. This brochure was 
an introduction to the plane. It told 
of its principal flight characteristics 
and its passenger-appeal. 

There followed a second but much 
simpler brochure for more general 
distribution and for use in answering 
inquiries. Characteristically it bore 
the subtitle, “It’s what you don’t see 
that counts,”’ and it presented in sim- 
ple terms some of Boeing’s engineer- 
ing advances. 


Early in 1947 Boeing brought out | 
its most telling sales tool for the | 


Stratocruiser, a series of special 
brochures written for individual air- 
lines, each bearing the airline’s name 
on the cover and containing detailed 
studies on the operation of the plane 
over its own routes. A world air- 
ways map showed the prospective cus- 
tomer’s routes—and those of the air- 
lines who would be operating Strato- 
cruisers on a competitive basis. 

The printing was small—about 50 
copies for each company. Initial 
copies were distributed by Boeing 
salesmen at meetings with operating 
officials and engineers gathered for 4 
report on the study. 

Separate brochures were published 
for each of four airlines. Two more 
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are in process. For all, Boeing engi- 
neers worked with airline engineers 
to produce an operating report in 
which both companies shared respon- 
sibility. 

Military brochures follow a simi- 
lar pattern but as they deal with 
fighting craft, they usually bear a 
military security classification, and 
distribution is tightly controlled. 

Two brochures were prepared on 
the B-50 Superbomber. ‘The first 
presented the plane, its basic charac- 
teristics and significant design fea- 
tures. Later, when it developed that 
the extent of B-50 advances over the 
B-29 were not fully recognized, a 
second brochure was prepared making 
a direct comparison of the two. 

For radically new planes, a greater 
amount of informative material obvi- 
ously is necessary. The XB-47, for 
example, is the first bomber ever de- 
signed to take full advantage of the 
high-speed potentials of jet propul- 
sion. Only one plane has been com- 
pleted, but already three brochures 
have been issued and a fourth is 
being readied. 


Quantities are Small 


The first was a simple, short pres- 
entation for inclusion with formal 
proposal data. This was followed by 
a larger brochure when the plane had 
reached the mockup stage. Then last 
spring came the detailed presentation, 
describing the plane and its antici- 
pated performance. 

The printing of military brochures 
is small, sometimes as low as 25. 
Fifty is acommon run. Boeing repre- 
sentatives deliver copies directly to 
top Air Force or Navy officials. 

A general brochure somewhat off 
the pattern of those on planes them- 
selves has been prepared for commer- 
cial airlines, telling about the Strato- 
cruiser training school and incident- 
ally pointing up another of Boeing’s 
far-reaching sales aids. Boeing opened 
this school last summer to familiarize 
airline employes with the Strato- 
cruiser. 

Boeing brochures go to manage- 
ment officials—civilian and military. 
[wo parallel publications carry 
working information to operating 
and maintenance personnel, the men 
who actually use the planes. These 
publications are the Boeing Field 
Service News for the military and 
the Boeing Service Guide for civilian 
air lines. Both are issued monthly 
by the Service Department of the 
Engineering Division. 

Both publications use diagrams and 
photographs freely, but two colors are 
used on the cover and the more com- 
Plex systems schematic drawings. 

, At present, 4,000 copies of the 
Service Guide are printed. ‘These 
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are delivered in bulk to airline cus- 
tomers for distribution to their serv- 
ice personnel. Copies also are mailed 
to top officials of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the Air Force 
and Navy, and to some prospective 
customers, both in this country and 
abroad. 

The military Field Service Guide 
bears the Air Force classification, 
restricted. It is shipped in bulk to 
Air Force bases throughout the 
world. If there’s a Boeing service 
engineer at the base, he handles dis- 


tribution. If not, copies go to the 
base air inspector. 

Some of the most important sales 
material has no direct concern with 
any one particular plane. Within the 
past year, Mr. Beall has started a 
series of sales letters to air transport 
officials. These letters come out at 
irregular intervals—whenever the 
company has information which it be- 
lieves is of unusual interest to men 
at the other end of the line. The 
first letter was headed, “Subject: 
Future Power Plant Developments.” 
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coverage in 


{t covered Stratocruiser engines and 
also Boeing experiments with gas 
turbines and jet propulsion. Charts 
were attached. Recently, letters have 
kept transport officials abreast with 
the Stratocruiser test program. 

The mailing list for each letter is 
dependent entirely on the subject. 
The average mailing may go to 200 
persons. Each letter is individually 
typed, and in a single mailing, letters 
may be signed by anyone of several 
individuals, copy varying accordingly. 

Boeing Magazine is a slick-paper 


monthly mailed throughout the world 
and carrying the story of Boeing re- 
search and production. The maga- 
zine runs from 16 to 24 pages, is 
heavily illustrated and uses color 
freely but without the expense of 
color plates. A normal run is 10,000 
copies, but a special number was 
printed recently as a separate publica- 
tion under the title, ““The Research 
Behind the Product,” and mailed 


widely. Copies were distributed with 
covering letter to equipment manu- 
facturers, 


government air officials, 


Will He Buy YOUR BRAND In St. Paul? 


St. Paul Shoppers BUY by BRAND*. Repetitive 


brand sales result from repetitive advertising 


in the ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 
which blankets the St. Paul half of the 9th Market. 


St. Paul is buying more and more. Federal Reserve 
Index shows St. Paul Department Store Sales as 
leading the Nation in increases for the first six 

months of this year over last year. 


*FREE—The “1947 Dispatch-Pioneer Press Con- 
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the Air Force and Navy, educational 
institutions, and presidents, directors 
and top operating and technical men 
in domestic and overseas airlines. 

Boeing Magazine is prepared in 
the Public Relations Division, headed 
by Harold Mansfield. The division 
also issues general brochures, such 
as that on four-engine aircraft, sub- 
titled, ‘“Boeing—First in Design, 
First in Production.” 

Directly related to sales of aircraft 
is a two-color leaflet prepared by the 
division to tell airline passengers 
about the Stratocruiser. “Coming— 
Unequaled comfort and speed in the 
spacious, smooth-riding Boeing Strat- 
ocruiser,” is the appeal. The leaflet 
is used primarily in flight kits and 
information racks of airlines which 
have ordered this plane. So far, 400,- 
000 copies of the leaflet have been 
printed with the name of the indi- 
vidual lines—for use by the customer 
airlines, plus an additional 100,000 
for Boeing use bearing the names of 
all six prospective airline customers 
for the plane. 


Leaflets Reach Wide Group 


Another leaflet is being prepared 
to reach a group largely neglected 
up to now—airline employes other 
than those working directly on flight 
equipment, ranging from ticket sell- 
ers to baggage handlers. Boeing esti- 
mates there are 60,000 on the lines 
which have ordered its planes. It 
wants to help these men and women 
get a better understanding of the 
product so that they can build trade 
and pass the Stratocruiser story 
along to friends and acquaintances. 


These two leaflets are direct efforts | 


to strengthen public demand for 
Stratocruiser seats and thus to build 
sales volume for airline customers— 
and sales for Boeing. 


Closely tied to this effort is the 
14 


company’s national advertising cam | 
paign using both general and business 


. . rtm . . e 
publications. The object is to reach 


the airline officials who may buy Boe | 
ing equipment and the public who 
will fly in it. Another integral part of 


¥ 


§ 
the team effort is the Public Relation © 


Division's bureau with fast 


moving news and picture coverage 


news 


and build confidence in its products. 

As Boeing nears the time when its 
newest planes will fly in regular oper 
ation, its research men already art 


that help tell the story of a 
‘ 


testing new designs for possible later — 


production. And as planes become 
more complex and more versatile, 1 
is apparent that a greater proportiot 
of engineers must be taken from the 
laboratory and trained to the special: 
ized task of selling Boeing planes an 
their operation. 
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Controllers Group Seeks Ways 
To Improve Annual Reports 


Based on an interview by A. B. Ecke with DANIEL J. HENNESSY 


President, Controllership Foundation, Inc. 


Some people distrust them. Some are merely indifferent. 
At any rate, something is still wrong with the content 
and design of corporate reports. Controllership Founda- 
tion proposes to find out what it is—and correct it. 


Finding out what the various pub- 
lics want in corporation annual re- 
ports is one of Controllership Foun- 
dation’s No. I jobs now. 

When the Foundation last spring 
published its report, ‘““The Public’s 
Acceptance of the Facts and Figures 
of Business Accounting,” revealing 
that 56% of the people do not under- 
stand the facts and figures of busi- 
ness, and 45% do not believe them, 
hundreds of communications were 
received with such pointed questions 
as ‘What can we do about this shock- 
ing situation?” “What is Controller- 
ship Foundation going to do?” 
“What is the next step?” 

How the Foundation will answer 
these questions and will carry for- 
ward what was started by its initial 
report makes serious study for man- 
agement. 

The initial report revealing its dis- 
turbing facts about the corporate 
report and the public was the first 
step in a broad program by Control- 
lership Foundation, Inc., to appraise 
and improve the service of the con- 
trollership function. This report, 
backed up with supporting data, was 
the first time the actual extent of 
ignorance and suspicion of facts and 
figures of business was_ identified. 
Many thinking individuals, particu- 
larly those who had concerned them- 
selves with improved communications 
between management and its various 
publics, had surmised or had been 
aware that through lack of training 
some were not in a position to com- 
Prehend these periodic reports which 
business issues. The actual extent 
however of this inability to under- 
stand and, more particularly, the vast 
areas ot suspicion which attended 
receipt of such factual and presum- 
ably authentic information, was a 
shocking revelation of the inadequacy 
of techniques now being employed by 
Management to get its message across. 

As the report pointed out, the low 
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interest factor, only 23% having ever 
read material on financial pages re- 
lating to business and financial oper- 
ations of companies, was significant. 
Also the way people “get that way” 
in arriving at the opinions which they 
have, much of it being on the plane 
ot hearsay or even slogan. 

One section of the report dealt 
with popular notions with respect to 
profits or income of corporations, 
now pretty generally known. It was 
intended in this report to merely set 
the stage. And by providing accu- 
rate, factual, authentic information on 
these two main items only; namely, 
the degree of understanding and ac- 
ceptance of facts and figures of busi- 
ness accounting, to awake business 


leaders, top officials, fiscal officers, in- 
dustrial relations and public relations 
directors, advertising managers and 
their counsel in the public relations 
and advertising professions, to do 
something about it. 

That it accomplished this purpose 
has been well attested. While some 
ridiculed and others attacked the 
Foundation for having attempted to 
investigate what, it was said, was 
already known, the story was picked 
up by the press from coast to coast. 
Articles appeared by special writers.* 
Many of the business and financial 
publications ran articles. It became 
the subject for addresses, panel dis- 
cussions, radio programs, was ex- 
cerpted in house publications and di- 
gested in condensed form in abridged 
monthlies. 

As a result scores of suggestions 
were received by the Foundation. 
These were carefully analyzed and 


*See “How Should Management Talk to 
Employes About Profits?” SALEs MaAn- 


AGEMENT, August 15, 1947 and Septem- 
ber 1, 1947. 


DANIEL J. HENNESSY: Management is considerably more concerned with em- 
ploye relations or what might be called industrial relations than it is with stock- 
holders relations. Therefore a special part of our present investigation will be 
devoted to what employes and labor organization leaders want in annual reports. 
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State___ 


tabulated. An advisory committee 


was set up to counsel on the next 


step in this continuing study. A state- 
ment was prepared for and approved 


| by the board of trustees and subse- 
‘quently released, to the effect that 
|lack of understanding and acceptance 
|of facts and figures of business is not 
| * P . . if - 
altogether due to the way in which 


reports are prepared; that they are 
part of a larger problem confronting 
management—that of instilling confi- 
dence and creating acceptance for the 
American free enterprise economy. 


Current Procedure 


The Foundation decided that in- 
asmuch as this is primarily the prob- 
lem of management, a survey should 
be made among top officials of repre- 
sentative corporations which would 
be a cross-section of large and me- 
dium size organizations in big cities 
and smaller communities, concerns 


'with securities listed on the stock ex- 


changes and those with stock closely 
held. ‘he objective was to find out 
what methods are now being em- 
ployed to disseminate business and 
financial information; what tests, if 
any, have been made as to the effec- 
tiveness of methods now being used, 
and to elicit from officials of these 
companies their ideas as to what 
Controllership Foundation should 
do which would be of greatest inter- 
est and value to management. 

As was to have been expected, 
methods now being used to dissemi- 
nate business and financial informa- 
tion cover the gamut of conven- 
tional techniques. With few excep- 
tions, as brought out in the report, 
no tests are being made as to their 
effectiveness. In the relative small 
number of instances where an effort 
had been made to test these methods, 
none were regarded as being con- 
clusive. Most of them dealt with 
readership interest in house publica- 
tions which carry business and finan- 
cial data, or to the readership of sim- 
plified reports sent to employes. 

The most revealing of these 
brought out that the humorous figure 
used to embellish the report failed 
to get across. Also that the degree 
of understanding and acceptance on 
the part of recipients of this report, 
because of the company’s splendid 
work in employe relations, was con- 
siderably higher than the average 
shown in Controllership Founda- 
tion’s national sample. And _ finally 
that the degree of interest in facts 
and figures of business was junior 
in importance to other matters closer 
to the worker’s sense of well being. 
Job security, probable continuance of 
employment, backlog of orders, im- 
proved safety measures, sickness and 


plans—all these 


old age pension 
bulked greater in significance to em- 
ployes than facts and figures relating 
to financial operations of the busi- 


ness. This latter, in point of fact, 
attained only 11% interest as com- 
pared with others in the scale which 
reached up to 80 or 90%. 

From among the many helpful sug- 
gestions resulting from this survey 
among business leaders, the Founda- 
tion’s board of trustees selected the 
one referred to at the beginning of 
this article: an inquiry to determine 
what the various publics want in 
corporation annual reports. 

This is the natural outcome of the 
first study which determined the de- 
gree of understanding and acceptance. 
To find out now what the various 
publics want can be likened to a 
manufacturer who intends to produce 
a product in order to meet the needs 
and desires and be within the price 
range of his market; who goes out 
into the market to find out all that 
he can before he puts the item into 
production and spends large sums in 
packaging and colorful illustrations, 
using modern techniques of advertis- 
ing to tell the story of his wares. 

As with the earlier investigation, 
modern techniques of opinion polling 
will be employed. An independent 
research organization has been given 
a grant of funds by the Foundation 
for the purpose of planning and carry- 
ing on the field investigation. 


Group Breakdown 


Various subdivisions of the general 
public will be handled specially. 
Starting with what is undoubtedly 
the most sophisticated audience, 
bankers and financial analysts, an 
effort will be made, using depth in- 
terviews, to ascertain what their re- 
quirements are in annual _ reports. 
Many in this audience actually know 
more about annual reports and _ the 
digesting of information contained in 
them than those who prepare them. 
Moreover, many times bankers and 
financial analysts will come back to 
corporations in which they have a 
special interest and ask for additional 
data. 

Large investors will also be inter- 
rogated to find out their needs and 
requirements in annual reports; sim- 
ilarly, women investors who now con- 
trol more than 50% of investment 
funds. And finally, what might be 
called “run-of-the-mine” investors 
whose needs, while they may be sim- 
pler, are none the less important to 
the management of companies ot 
which these stockholders are the true 
owners. 

One significant point brought out 
in the preliminary survey which pro- 
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LIKE TRACKS AND A TROLLEY 


A trolley can't finish its run if it jumps its tracks. And neither 
can advertising that stops at central city limits. Because, if your 
product is sold through Pittsburgh chains or jobbers, it is auto- 
matically distributed through at least 14 counties within a 50- 
mile radius. Only the Post-Gazette can adequately route your 
advertising as your product is routed through this entire area— 
working with salesmen in selling the million central city people 
—then traveling beyond to help sell the two million more who 
live in and around the neighboring 144 cities and towns of 1,000 
to 70,000 population. 
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lowa is a heaven-on-earth for salesmen, a state- 
wide market ranking with the first 20 cities in 
America. That’s the way to look at it, too—as a 
city—because the Des Moines Sunday Register 
brings you the whole state in one convenient pack- 
age! Yes, this unique newspaper covers 67% of 
sales-rich Iowa for a milline rate of only $1.66. 


ABC Circulation March 31, 19473 
Daily 365,559—Sunday 480,803 


He says it’s nice, but we should have ; 
seen his IOWA territory! 
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duced the subjects for this investiga- 
tion was that management is consid- 
erably more concerned with employe 
relations or what might be called in- 


dustrial relations than it is with 
stockholders relations. ‘Therefore a 
special part of this present investi- 
gation will be devoted to what the 
employe wants in annual reports. 
Thought leaders in plants, who might 
be called “bellwethers,”’ will be lo- 
cated—those individuals whom, re- 
gardless of the work which they do 
or their rate of pay, other workers 
look up to, and whose thinking is 
respected and many times followed 
by others in the plant. In addition, 
other employes, in factory and office, 
probably in the order of 2,500 in all, 
with adequate dispersion both geo- 
graphically and by industry, as well 
as sex, age, income level, will be in- 
terrogated. 


Labor to Be Polled 


Representatives of labor organiza- 
tions, both the “top brass” and their 
lieutenants, will be visited in the 
effort to find out what they also want 
in annual reports. This survey will 
be in no wise an indication that what 
anyone wants will be immediately 
forthcoming. What the various pub- 
lics want provides a key only to what 


management can and should properly 
furnish them. Impractical and arbi- 
trary demands for information obvi- 
ously will have to be thrown out. 
To the extent that management may 
see fit to furnish factual data, which 
will make it possible for agreement 
with respect to fundamentals on both 
sides, this could have a_ beneficial 
effect. And it would give them more 
confidence in the integrity of the cor- 
poration and its willingness to “put 
all its cards on the table.” 

Finally, business and_ professional 
persons will be surveyed, including 
of course educators who themselves 
are among the most important 
thought leaders, in addition to this 
category being important as an in- 
vesting group. 

This report is not intended as a 
“be all and end all” in the effort to 
clear the lines of communications 
which in some way have gotten 
fouled up. It is only the next step 
in the important job which consti- 
tutes Controllership Foundation’s 
self-appointed task. Of necessity 
other reports will follow. 

Nor will this report lay down any 
rule of thumb by which management 
and fiscal officers can immediately 
solve their problems. It is, as men- 
tioned before, analagous to a manu- 
facturer gnding out a good deal more 


than he 
market. 

There has been much confusion in 
the desire to make more effective cor- 
poration annual reports. Efforts tu 
modernize so as to be in style have 
produced some interesting and no 
doubt improved results. Others have 
been equally ludicrous and_ inane. 
“TF to work- 


already knows about his 


Talking down one’s nose”’ 
ers who as a class are intelligent and 
earnestly seeking for information has 
not helped. Over-simplification with 
comic strips, baby talk or what has 
been called the “Mickey Mouse” 
technique has tended in some cases 
to produce the exact opposite of the 
desired result. Management in the 
main is sincere and earnest in its 
effort to tell its story. Some of these 


devices suggest less than complete 
sincerity. 
Now for the first time, however, 


management, fiscal officers, industrial 
and public relations directors and 
others whose job it is to perform well 
this part of the total problem, even 
if it be but a segment of the whole 
task of instilling confidence and cre- 
ating acceptance for the American - 
capitalistic economy, will know what 
is wanted. ‘To arrange to provide 
that which is sound, legitimate and 
practical, will be another chapter in 
the story. 
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You can get almost everything from soup to nuts in frozen form. 


Now it’s hot 


The new product—with a new package idea—is Memo brand 
frozen coffee, a 100% pure coffee, concentrated, frozen and ready to serve by adding 
Each cup contains sufficient ground coffee to serve three to 


After being put through a set of coffee urns, Memo coffee is frozen into light card- 
They, in turn, are packed into a clay coated carton, six to a unit. 
this carton goes a cellophane cover by Milprint, Inc. 


Over 


The coffee, produced by Memo 
Los Angeles, is being sold locally at 36c a carton. 
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He says it’s nice, but we should have 
seen his IOWA territory! 


Iowa is a heaven-on-earth for salesmen, a state- ‘THE DES MOINES 
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America. That’s the way to look at it, too—as a REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


city—because the Des Moines Sunday Register 
brings you the whole state in one convenient pack- 
age! Yes, this unique newspaper covers 67% of 
sales-rich Iowa for a milline rate of only $1.66. 
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duced the subjects for this investiga- 
tion was that management is consid- 
erably more concerned with employe 
relations or what might be called in- 


dustrial relations than it is with 
stockholders relations. ‘Therefore a 
special part of this present investi- 
gation will be devoted to what the 
employe wants in annual reports. 
Thought leaders in plants, who might 
be called “bellwethers,”’ will be lo- 
cated—those individuals whom, re- 
gardless of the work which they do 
or their rate of pay, other workers 
look up to, and whose thinking is 
respected and many times followed 
by others in the plant. In addition, 
other employes, in factory and office, 
probably in the order of 2,500 in all, 
with adequate dispersion both geo- 
graphically and by industry, as well 
as sex, age, income level, will be in- 
terrogated. 


Labor to Be Polled 


Representatives of labor organiza- 
tions, both the “top brass” and their 
lieutenants, will be visited in the 
effort to find out what they also want 
in annual reports. This survey will 
be in no wise an indication that what 
anyone wants will be immediately 
torthcoming. What the various pub- 
lics want provides a key only to what 


management can and should properly 
furnish them. Impractical and arbi- 
trary demands for information obvi- 
ously will have to be thrown out. 
To the extent that management may 
see fit to furnish factual data, which 
will make it possible for agreement 
with respect to fundamentals on both 
sides, this could have a_ beneficial 
effect. And it would give them more 
confidence in the integrity of the cor- 
poration and its willingness to “put 
all its cards on the table.” 

Finally, business and professional 
persons will be surveyed, including 
of course educators who themselves 
are among the most important 
thought leaders, in addition to this 
category being important as an in- 
vesting group. 

This report is not intended as a 
“be all and end all” in the effort to 
clear the lines of communications 
which in some way have gotten 
fouled up. It is only the next step 
in the important job which consti- 
tutes Controllership Foundation’s 
self-appointed task. Of necessity 
other reports will follow. 

Nor will this report lay down any 
rule of thumb by which management 
and fiscal officers can immediately 
solve their problems. It is, as men- 
tioned before, analagous to a manu- 
facturer gnding out a good deal more 


than he already knows about his 
market. 

There has been much confusion in 
the desire to make more effective cor- 
poration annual reports. Efforts to 
modernize so as to be in style have 
produced some interesting and no 
doubt improved results. Others have 
been equally ludicrous and _ inane. 
‘Talking down one’s nose” to work- 
ers who as a class are intelligent and 
earnestly seeking for information has 
not helped. Over-simplification with 
comic strips, baby talk or what has 
been called the “Mickey Mouse” 
technique has tended in some cases 
to produce the exact opposite of the 
desired result. Management in the 
main is sincere and earnest in its 
effort to tell its story. Some of these 
devices suggest less than complete 
sincerity. 

Now for the first time, however, 
management, fiscal officers, industrial 
and public relations directors and 
others whose job it is to perform well 
this part of the total problem, even 
if it be but a segment of the whole 
task of instilling confidence and cre- 
ating acceptance for the American 
capitalistic economy, will know what 
is wanted. ‘To arrange to provide 
that which is sound, legitimate and 
practical, will be another chapter in 
the story. 
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You can get almost everything from soup to nuts in frozen form. 
The new product—with a new package idea—is Memo brand 
frozen coffee, a 100% pure coffee, concentrated, frozen and ready to serve by adding 
Each cup contains sufficient ground coffee to serve three to 


After being put through a set of coffee urns, Memo coffee is frozen into light card- 
board cups. They, in turn, are packed into a clay coated carton, six to a unit. 
this carton goes a cellophane cover by Milprint, Inc. The coffee, produced by Memo 
Product, Inc., Los Angeles, is being sold locally at 36c a carton. 
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How to Lick Dead Spots 


PressureQuick, second entrant in the bid of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, for a share of the home appliance market, has just made its debut. 
It’s being backed by a retailers’ program of “continuous demonstrations with- 
out dead spots.” 


The idea of the saucepan—it’s a pressure cooker—is to enable women to 
cook a complete meal at one time in one utensil. Naturally, the key demon- 
stration is based on complete menu food preparation. But in demonstrating 
pressure cookers the problem has been how to hold women’s attention while 
the “pot is simmering.” General Mills solves this dead spot problem by 
demonstrating with water. Hence, “continuous demonstrations without dead 
spots.” CONSUMER CLOSEUPS: Prospects will ¢ 
these views in GM's Nationwide retail d 
General Mills is scheduling all retail demonstrations through its 400 dis- onstrations. From safety cover and seali 
tributors. ‘The company will supervise the initial training of demonstrators ring (above three photos) to slide rel 
and spot-check field performances. Outline for demonstrations is given in and pressure gage (below), all prospee 
the “Betty Crocker Demonstration Guide.” will receive a step-by-step demonstrati 
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MAKE your product stand out from the crowd... give it 
the appearance of quality... and you improve its oppor- 
tunity for success in highly competitive markets. 

Many famous products are seen, recognized and 

bought more frequently because they are 

packed in rich, royal, “eye-stopping” Maryland 


Blue Glass. Here’s why: 


BLUE makes your product easier to see. 
BLUE makes your product easier to remember. 
BLUE makes your product smartly modern. 
BLUE insures rich, distinctive appearance. 
BLUE stands out, assures better display. 
BLUE advertises your product in the home. 
BLUE builds profits, steps up repeat sales. 


(Write today .. . ell us the PACK TO ATTRACT IN 


nature of your product and the sizes 


in which it is packed... and let us send 
you samples of appropriate stock designs. 
Or, if you use bottles or jars in large 
quantities, we'll be glad to create a 
special design for your exclusive use. 


MARYLAND GLASS CORP. 
BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


IRC Business Paper Advertising 
Shoots for Specific Sales Objectives 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


Spear-headed by a 32-page color insert in Electronics, 
the industrial advertising campaign for International 
Resistance Co. is organized as a task force. Copy and 
follow-through are closely integrated with resistor sales. 


Thirty-two pages in two colors! 
In any field that’s space for a single 
advertisement. The impact of just 
such an advertisement is being felt 
by the entire electronics industry— 
and results from all indications, are 
going to be forthcoming for many 
months—possibly throughout the 
year. 


It appeared in the November issue 
of Electronics and is the keystone 
of the present business-building pro- 
gram of International Resistance Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of resis- 
tors for radio, television, household 
appliances, control and regulation de- 
vices, power conversion, counting and 
sorting equipment, etc. 
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EMPLOYE RELATIONS at the source of supply should be considered by every customer 
and prospect the company believes. This two-color advertisement appeared in Fortune. 
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Actually the advertisement is an 
eye-catching condensation of the com- 
pany’s 52-page catalog. It is in the 
form of a 32-page insert and has a 
special insert binding which permits 
the reader, if he so desires, to with- 
draw it from the magazine for filing 
purposes. 

What motivated the company and 
its agency, John Falkner Arndt & 
Co., Inc., to run such an advertise- 
ment at that time? First, there was 
the conviction that the last three 
months of 1947 and the first three 
months of 1948 would see the sands 
running out on many of those first 
post-war product designs. In other 
words, the second generation of post- 
war product designs is on the drafting 
boards and some redesigned items are 
likely to hit the market before Christ- 
mas 1948. Second, the company and 
its agency have been taking cognizance 
of the trend toward more and more 
compactness in product design, and 
the individual electronic requirements 
of the various countries to which we 
export. More concisely, the company 
sees the market for all types of resis- 
tors expanding and is out to create 
a new awareness of IRC. 

Second contributing factor in 
IRC’s decision was that of economy. 
By running the advertisement in 
Electronics instead of making vast 
mailings of the regular catalog, the 
company achieved a saving of at least 
10%. 

To date IRC advertising is aver- 
aging 70 inquiries a day—nearly 
50% of which are from manufac- 
turers and designers of products 
whose interest was aroused by the 
Electronics advertisement. This 
alone augurs well for IRC’s objective 
for 1948—5,000 to 6,000 inquiries 
from active producers of products re- 
quiring resistors. 

Response is also discernible from 
the reprints of the advertisement 
which were distributed at the 1947 
National Electronics Show in Chi- 
cago. In addition, the condensed 
catalog is proving a valuable sales 
aid to the company’s 17 manufac- 
turer’s agents. These agents distrib- 
ute copies where and when they will 
do the most good. 

Supplementing this streamlined 
catalog in the November Electronics 
is direct mail promotion to electronic 
engineers. The first shot, mailed out 
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January 5th, was a letter which 
stressed growing demand for new de- 
signs in consumer and _ industrial 
products and explained how IRC’s 
new Analysis Council stands ready 
to assist company engineers in solu- 
tions to problems in electrical resist- 
ance. Enclosed with the letter was a 
vest-pocket review (an accordion-type 
folder) which outlined the wide 
range of IRC resistor types. 

A second letter follows February 
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2nd. This message is in the form of 
a reminder that leading electronic 
and electrical designers, through the 
Analysis Council, are learning new 
answers to resistor problems—pion- 
eering solutions that cut cost and 
improve product performance. ‘The 
company will enclose with this letter 
an IRC pocket Resist-O-Guide. This 
card-like reference piece enables engi- 
neers, purchasing agents, material 
control executives, receiving clerks, 


Put This Formula. 
To Work For You 


FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENTS in two colors appear frequently in selected industrial 
publications. Here the two upper ones illustrate how the company sells specific product 
advantages, The third advertisement is designed to expose interest in unknown minds. 
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and assembly line workers to trans- 
late readily the color codes which 
indicate resistance ranges on all car- 
bon-type resistors. 

A third letter is scheduled for 
February 23rd. Its message will 
point up the advantages of standard- 
izing component types, and will tell 
how the Resistor Analysis Council 
can help engineers eliminate costly 
“specials” from their circuit designs. 

While the 32-page insert in Flec- 
tronics is one of the highlights of the 
company’s program it reflects only 
one angle of its business-building ap- 
proach. IRC follows this four-point 
sales promotional pattern established 
by its agency, John Falkner Arndt 
& Co., for all industrial advertising 
for: 

1. Creating a preferential buying 
attitude in prospects’ minds. Exam- 
ple: The type of full-page advertise- 
ment which appeared in Fortune. 
Headline of the advertisement read: 
“Anybody’s Labor Relations Can 
Come To Live With You.” Then 
came the reminder, “You can become 
the innocent victim of others’ trou- 
bles. But when it comes to Fixed 
and Variable Resistors for your prod- 
uct, look at IRC’s record of supply.” 
Balance of the copy and illustrations 
told how IRC had been free of 
strikes, lockouts and slowdowns for 
10 years and is enjoying greater pro- 
duction per man-hour than ever be- 
fore. Further indication of excellent 
employe relations was revealed in the 
line, “Name of union on _ request.” 
Advertisements with this theme, of 
course, let prospects know that con- 
ditions at International Resistance 
Co. assure quality and certain de- 
livery. 

2. Selling specific product advan- 
tages. Examples: The 32-page insert 
in Electronics and the full-page ad- 
vertisements which have been appear- 
ing in industrial magazines including 
Electrical Manufacturing, General 
Electric Review, Instruments, Elec- 
trical Engineering, F & M Televi- 
sion, Product Engineering, Proceed- 
ings of the I.R.E., and Electronic 
Industries. For instance, one of the 
page advertisements carried the head- 
ing, “When a little means a lot” 
and told how IRC has miniature re- 
sistors to help manufacturers achieve 
product compactness. Another adver- 
tisement explained how IRC power 
resistors provide proven solutions to 
voltage dropping problems where 
power dissipation is necessary. 

3. Exposing interest in unknown 
minds. Example: The full-page ad- 
vertisement which appeared in_ the 
same group of industrial publications. 
The heading read “Put This For- 
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how to place your own salesman 
in every retail outlet! 
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Wouldn’t it be wonderful 

if you could pay a handsome salesman 
to stand in every retail outlet 

in which your products are sold 

to talk about your products to 
everyone who enters? 


Too expensive? ... Not if 

you use Cincinnati 

Blue Ribbon Signs. 

They’re point-of-sale salesmen 

that flash your sales story or slogan 
over and over and over 

just the way you want it told. 


No other company offers 
as complete a choice 

of custom-built all glass, | 
glass and metal, glass and plastic, Srrnoniziih 
illuminated or non-illuminated, SALES o# SE “ 
neon, fluorescent, incandescent _— 
indoor signs as “Cincinnati”. 


We'll be glad to help you 

by planning, designing and quoting 
prices, in quantity, on signs in which 
your trademark will be fired in— 
permanent! Write today! 
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January 5th, was a letter which 
stressed growing demand for new de- 
signs in consumer and_ industrial 
products and explained how IRC’s 
new Analysis Council stands ready 
to assist company engineers in solu- 
tions to problems in electrical resist- 
ance. Enclosed with the letter was a 
vest-pocket review (an accordion-type 
folder) which outlined the wide 
range of IRC resistor types. 

A second letter follows February 
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2nd. This message is in the form of 
a reminder that leading electronic 
and electrical designers, through the 
Analysis Council, are learning new 
answers to resistor problems—pion- 
eering solutions that cut cost and 
improve product performance. The 
company will enclose with this letter 
an IRC pocket Resist-O-Guide. This 
card-like reference piece enables engi- 
neers, purchasing agents, material 
control executives, receiving clerks, 
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FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENTS in two colors appear frequently in selected industrial 
publications. Here the two upper ones illustrate how the company sells specific product 
advantages, The third advertisement is designed to expose interest in unknown minds. 
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and assembly line workers to trans- 
late readily the color codes which 
indicate resistance ranges on all car- 
bon-type resistors. 

A third letter is scheduled for 
February 23rd. Its message will 
point up the advantages of standard- 
izing component types, and will tell 
how the Resistor Analysis Council 
can help engineers eliminate costly 
“specials” from their circuit designs, 

While the 32-page insert in Flec- 
tronics is one of the highlights of the 
company’s program it reflects only 
one angle of its business-building ap- 
proach. IRC follows this four-point 
sales promotional pattern established 
by its agency, John Falkner Arndt 
& Co., for all industrial advertising 
for: 

1. Creating a preferential buying 
attitude in prospects’ minds. Exam- 
ple: The type of full-page advertise- 
ment which appeared in Fortune. 
Headline of the advertisement read: 
“Anybody’s Labor Relations Can 
Come To Live With You.” Then 
came the reminder, “You can become 
the innocent victim of others’ trou- 
bles. But when it comes to Fixed 
and Variable Resistors for your prod- 
uct, look at IRC’s record of supply.” 
Balance of the copy and illustrations 
told how IRC had been free of 
strikes, lockouts and slowdowns for 
10 years and is enjoying greater pro- 
duction per man-hour than ever be- 
fore. Further indication of excellent 
employe relations was revealed in the 
line, ‘Name of union on _ request.” 
Advertisements with this theme, of 
course, let prospects know that con- 
ditions at International Resistance 
Co. assure quality and certain de- 
livery. 

2. Selling specific product advan- 
tages. Examples: The 32-page insert 
in Electronics and the full-page ad- 
vertisements which have been appear- 
ing in industrial magazines including 
Electrical Manufacturing, General 
Electric Review, Instruments, Elec- 
trical Engineering, F & M Televi- 
sion, Product Engineering, Proceed- 
ings of the I.R.E., and Electronic 
Industries. For instance, one of the 
page advertisements carried the head- 
ing, “When a little means a lot” 
and told how IRC has miniature re- 
sistors to help manufacturers achieve 
product compactness. Another adver- 
tisement explained how IRC power 
resistors provide proven solutions to 
voltage dropping problems where 
power dissipation is necessary. 

3. Exposing interest in unknown 
minds. Example: The full-page ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the 
same group of industrial publications. 
The heading read “Put This For- 
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Wouldn’t it be wonderful 

if you could pay a handsome salesman 
to stand in every retail outlet 

in which your products are sold 

to talk about your products to 
everyone who enters? 


Too expensive? ... Not if 

you use Cincinnati 

Blue Ribbon Signs. 

They’re point-of-sale salesmen 

that flash your sales story or slogan 
over and over and over 

just the way you want it told. 


No other company offers 
as complete a choice 
of custom-built all glass, ze 
glass and metal, glass and plastic, AUTHORIZED 
illuminated or non-illuminated, SMES SERVIC ee 
neon, fluorescent, incandescent 
indoor signs as “Cincinnati”. 
We'll be glad to help you 
by planning, designing and quoting 
prices, in quantity, on signs in which 
your trademark will be fired in— 
permanent! Write today! 
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It costs a carload of money to 
advertise the “hard way” to the 
millions of people who live in the 
some 4,000 American communities 
in which THE ROTARIAN has 
leadership circulation—and, even 
then, results may be hit and miss. 


A much smarter and far less costly 
way to reach these millions is 
through the 250,000 subscribers 
who devour THE ROTARIAN 
each month. 


These 250,000 men are hand- 
picked leaders. They set thought 
patterns and buying habits for their 
entire communities. Cover them 
and you pretty accurately cover 
America. 


Why go around when you can 
cut across? 
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™E Rotarian 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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boxed in a frame with a base line 
pointing to the formula, I= E*. 

iRc 
Only in this case the Ohm’s symbol 
has been ingeniously combined with 
International Resistance Company’s 
trade-mark. (“The Ohm’s law is a uni- 
versally accepted electrical formula.) 
The rest of the copy stated that IRC 
offers the most complete line of re- 
sistance products in the industry and 
has a reputation for uniformity and 
quality of products as well as for 
“on time” deliveries. The advertise- 
ment also carried illustrations of the 
various available catalog bulletins. 
The reader was invited to check the 
ones in which he was most interested 
and to tear out the advertisement 
and send it in to IRC along with 
a company letterhead and his own 
title in the organization. 

Let’s consider for a moment how 
IRC handles requests for these cata- 
log bulletins. The requested bulle- 
tins are inserted by the top, in a 
folded card which reads in bold type 
“Rush to Mr.———.” A blank 
space is left for the writing in of the 
interested party's name. The folded 
card also has a message designed to 
encourage further inquiries and re- 
mind the recipient that IRC will be 
pleased to work with him in the ap- 
plication of any IRC product to his 
specific requirement. The card also 
features a list of all the names and 
addresses of IRC sales representa- 
tives. 

4. Implementing sales representa- 

E 


* The Ohm’s law: I =r 


tives with informative literature. Ex- 
ample: The special folders contaim- 
ing catalog data bulletins. ‘These 
bufletins really are digests of prod- 
uct history, application and perform- 
ance. There is a different color for 
each product classification. For in- 
stance, bulletins treating with wire 
wound resistors are produced partly 
in red, those dealing with high fre- 
quency resistors in brown, etc. Be- 
cause product identification and ap- 
plication can be so readily established 
the folders help speed both mail in- 
quiries and representatives’ interviews 
with customers and prospects. 

In its desire to cooperate to the 
fullest with its sales representatives 
IRC also provides a_ personalized 
bulletin, ‘“Resisto-Topics,” which is 
sent out under the representative's 
name. It is a single sheet and fea- 
tures the representative’s picture and 
a message on a reproduction of his 
letterhead. Copy in the message is 
not confined to IRC products. Fre- 
quently other lines the representative 
may carry are mentioned. On the re- 
verse side of the sheet appears items 
on IRC service, hints to the pur- 
chaser on cutting operations costs, 
etc. A coupon for convenience in 
obtaining bulletins and additional 
technical information also is incor- 
porated in the sheet. 

The representatives do not even 
have to trouble themselves with mail- 
ing copies of “Resisto-Topics.” The 
company ships them in bulk to the 
local postoffiice of the representative. 
There the postmaster “cancellation 
stamps” them so they go out indi- 
vidually under third-class mail. 


LL 


KAISER CAROUSEL: 


It’s the personal idea of Henry J. Kaiser 


(above) for a fish bowl-like glass auto showroom and moving out- 
door display at the intersection of two of Oakland, California’s bus- 
lest streets. It operates as a merry-go-round, displaying Kaisers and 
Frasers on turntables at two levels. 
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| HERE’S THE ROUTE TO SALES IN ’48 

' 

| As the new year begins, far-sighted sales executives are stocks quickly . .. eliminate markdowns ... keep inven- 
planning for more profits this year — out of the air! tories low and profits high — ship Capital Airfreight! 
With rates now the lowest in history, the advantages of Have you instructed your shipping department to 
shipping Capital Airfreight are even more apparent in earmark your deliveries and orders Capital Airfreight 
1948. To expand and exploit new markets . . . replenish in 1948? 


AIRLINES 


National Airport : ; aa jtaf 
Washington, D.C. : 
— 


KNOWN FOR YEARS AS “PCA”... NOW SERVING 64 GREAT CITIES 
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JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


A One-newspaper buy in 
One of the country's richest 
markets is a great combina- 
tion for the advertiser, par- 
ticularly when that news- 
paper completely and eco- 
nomically covers the market. 


There is such a combination 
in Akron where the Beacon 
Journal has 100% coverage 
of the rich Akron Retail 
Trading Area. 


Here is the story in a nut- 
shell. There are 124,512 
families living in the Akron 
Retail Trading Area. The 
Beacon Journal daily circu- 
lation in this Area totals 
124,543. Retail sales for 
1946 were in excess of 
$350,000,000.00. 


There is no denying that 
Ohio's One in One Market 


is a must for your next ad- 
vertising schedule. 


To secure your rightful share of 
sales from this rich Area you need 
ONLY use Akron's only daily and 
Sunday Newspaper, The Beacon 
Journal. 


AKRON 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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How SMU Students Are 
Making Sales a Career 


Through their own SMU Sales Association, they ask them- 
selves: ''Are we fitted for selling, in what kind of selling, and 
with whom?" Answers spell employer confidence and jobs. 


Displaying the initiative of creative 
salesmen, students of the sales promo- 
tion class of Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, are continuing 
this year the SMU Sales Association 
formed last year. This group has 
three major purposes: To help stu- 
dents find out for themselves whether 
they are fitted for sales careers; if 
so, in what kind of selling, and how 
to locate the right type of sales job. 

These students in the class of 
Charles P. Bury, SMU’s sales pro- 
motion instructor, are adapting for 
their own use many tested sales tech- 
niques from their elders. 

To solve their first problem— 
whether they are fitted for sales 
careers—the first group appointed a 
committee to make a study of apti- 
tude tests available in Dallas. They 
then installed an aptitude testing sys- 
tem for themselves. Some students, 
after taking the tests decided that sell- 
ing was not for them; others had 
their desires sharpened. 

The group now faced the second 
problem—‘“What are the qualifica- 
tions required for different types of 
selling jobs?” 

A committee accumulated material 
on this subject. Sales managers and 
vocational counselors were invited to 
the meetings to counsel students. 

Meanwhile, as more and more 
students heard about the activity, the 
original 10 members snowballed into 
a membership close to 100. 

The problem was now being re- 
duced to its final stage — “How 
should one go about getting a selling 
job?” 

Another committee made trips to 
the Chamber of Commerce, to the 
sales and advertising clubs, trade as- 
sociations, called on private business 


| men to find out the market for their 


commodity—themselves. 

Business firms were classified ac- 
cording to financial history and rat- 
ing, commodity sold, and territory. 

With this preparation behind them, 
the group was now prepared to an- 
nounce its activity to local business 
firms. To do this, they appointed an 
eight-man speakers’ committee. They 
began a speaking tour of Dallas busi- 
ness clubs. 

From the platform students told 


business men about themselves and 
their activities. “They had printed 
literature which they left outlining 
their organization and told how to 
get in touch with prospective sales- 
men. 

The response was spontaneous. The 
job offers started coming in by letter, 
telephone, and personal calls. 

But before any member went for 
an interview he was_ indoctrinated 
on how to act on a job interview. 

Each man was equipped with a 
portfolio outlining his qualifications, 
This was not the usual type of folio 
with drab personal statistics about 
the individual—but a personalized, 
streamlined version—highly drama- 
tized and packing plenty of punch. 

The result: Each man got the job 
he wanted. Each man believed the 
job was the best one he could possi- 
bly get. He is now enthusiastically 
at work in a selling career with a 
new-born confidence which many of 
his brothers of another era never had. 

The organization was dormant 
during the summer, but this fall was 
reorganized with students taking up 
its activities with renewed vigor. 
Both the university and the Dallas 
Sales Executives Club are now co 
sponsoring the organization. 

This year the Association has spon- 
sored a movement that added more 
selling courses to the University’s 
curricula. 

Monthly banquet meetings to 
which five or six sales managers and 
a speaker are invited to talk to the 
members about selling were begun. 

Each member is working at a part- 


time selling job to gain the needed | 
face-to-face-with-reality experience. A | 


library of books on salesmanship is 
being accumulated for members and 
every pamphlet, booklet or article on 
selling is made available. 

Dallas Sales Executive Club mem- 
bers have talked to freshman and 
sophomore classes on opportunities if 
selling. More and more young cd- 
lege men are looking at selling with 
a new light. 

These students do not talk of sell- 
ing as “peddling” or “huckstering. 
They firmly believe that it is a pro 
fession. There are others in Dallas 
who are beginning to think so too. 
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GET THE FACTS ON LOS ANGELES...NOW AVAILABLE 
: The Research Department of The 


Times has just completed a com- 
prehensive survey of the Los 
Angeles area. Studies of pop- 
ulation trends, sales analyses, 

buying habits, routes, etc. Write 
today for a FREE copy of “‘Los 

Angeles — City Without Limits.”’ 

Full details of the many Times studies 

on America’s Third Market. 
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e make Los Angeles 
1 America’s third largest market! 


AMERICA IS MOVING WEST...70 STAY! It was freely 
predicted that, with war’s end, the Far West would 
lose its swollen population. On the contrary, people 
continue the trend of a century—they’re coming West 
to stay! Los Angeles County population has skyrock- 
eted a million since 1940... Los Angeles is now Amer- 
ica’s Third Largest Market! Here are customers for 
every known type of goods and service. Reaching them 
daily is the Los Angeles Times, whose circulation—larg- 
est home delivered in the West—is up 80% since 1941. 


CIRCULATION—ABC Audit Report for twelve months ending March 31, 1947: Daily, 400,811; Sunday, 747,852 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER —- NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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the Courier-Express 
HELPS BUFFALONIANS 


® Our 50 year old Travel Bureau, 
discontinued during the war, has 
reopened. Jack Beilman, with over 
30 years experience in the travel and 
resort field, is in charge. Thus we 
again offer our travel readers a ser- 
vice which over 11,000 have used in 
a single year. This popular service 
plus our travel pages offer resort and 
transportation advertisers Western 
New York’s most effective advertis- 
ing opportunity. 


REACH BUFFALO'S TRAVELERS 
thru the 


Beli ner gv 


Buffalo’s Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Representatives: 
OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO. 
George B. Close Inc. Pacific Coast 


Offices in Chicago 
New York + Detroit 
St. Louis + Los Angeles 

San Francisco 


JOHN 


& COMPANY 
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Want Salesmen to Use 


Your Sales Manual ? 


Then make it concise. Boil your data down to essentials and 
then present your material in a form easy to absorb. This 
formula is a profit maker for Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


The bigger the sales manual, the 
easier it is to write—and the less use- 
ful it becomes for the salesman. Load 
the salesman up with a hefty tome as 
complete as it is ponderous and he 
will leave it at home. But remember 
that the salesman is just a human 
being, hold the manual to key essen- 
tials and present those essentials sim- 
ply and dramatically, and you give 


SELL PROFIT: This cues salesmen to 
talk profits, not product, to dealers. 


him a working tool he will use day 
in and day out—to produce bigger 
sales. 

That is the thinking behind a new 
manual prepared for packaged prod- 
ucts salesmen of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, manufacturers and 
distributors of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts throughout the West. 

Like most sales manuals, that of 
Fisher is in looseleaf form so that it 
can be easily kept up to date, and it 
tells the story of the company and its 
products. But the Fisher manual is 
unusual in its use of cartoons, short 
copy and bold typography to build 
a live book for regular use rather 
than sporadic reference. The manual 
also contains a number of new fea- 
tures. 

Throughout the book’s 65 pages, 
an attempt has been made to supply 
a newcomer with all the essential in- 
formation he will need and at the 
same time to provide old hands with 
key material in attractive form that 
they will use for brush-up. 

The manual is in nine sections. To 
provide a light touch the title page 
and introductions to each section are 
done on variously colored stock and 
carry 4 cartoon of “Freddie Fisher, 
the Grocer’s Friend.” 


The opening section is on the Story 
of Fisher's, a company founded in 
1911, still owned and operated by 
the Fisher family. This section is 
picked up from a brochure prepared 
simultaneously for visitors to the 
Fisher mill. It is thus elemental and 
it is told as much in pictures as in 
text. 

Then comes a short section headed, 
The Selling Job. The briefness here 
is characteristic, for the manual all 
but eliminates the customary indoc- 
trination on how to approach people, 
and throws emphasis instead on the 
talking points about each product. 

Under the heading, The Products 


You Sell, the manual gives first back- 7 


ground on wheat itself and then takes 
up the Fisher products, one-by-one. 
As far as possible, the story on each 
product is held to one page of 1+ 
point type. The pattern is the same 


throughout this section: A paragraph § 


or two about the product; a sum 
mary of the “selling lines” for each 
product; a list of “seasonal sugges 
tions” showing application of various 
selling lines in each season through 
the year; and finally a statement on 
the backing of company advertising 
for the product. 


A section on The Promotions Be | 


short page about the advertising 
agency itself, telling what the agency 


for Fisher in the 


and who 


does 


hind Your Products opens with 


' 
; 
: 
4 
SPARK IDEAS: Retailers welcome sales- | 


men who leave them helpful sales hints. 


agency works on the Fisher account 
The agency is Pacific National Aé¢- 


vertising Agency, Seattle. ‘There ar 
then listed state-by-state the 200 
daily and weekly newspapers usté 


throughout the year, the business p* 
pers, homemaker and farm magt 
zines, and radio programs, on tt 


Fisher schedule. 
SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Recognizing that many salesmen | 
themselves do not, understand the | 
value of region-wide promotion | 
through radio, newspapers and mag- | 
azines, but frequently would rather | 
use the same money for cooperative | 
nd advertising with individual _ stores, 
Fisher has adopted an unusual tech- 
his nique. In each manual is a letter 
. from a radio network, three western 
0, magazines, and the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision, Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers <As- 


¥ sociation, telling why Fisher uses each 
be of these media. The letters are ad- 
‘% dressed to Fisher salesmen | and are 
rel on the stationery of the media spokes- 
the men. It is believed that the letters 
per will go a long way toward helping 
. salesmen see the whole Fisher promo- | 


tion as an effective instrument to help | 
led them sell. 


neil A full set of proofs for retailer | 

all tie-in mats is carried in the manual, | 
doc. @ tucked into individual envelopes at ; ° 
ple, | the back of this section. These Since they continne working §=—« For over 9 quartet cottury we 

the | gummed proofs enable a retailer, eS ms non pee = have regularly served leading 

hes fell ee ” ay eat ~ y , investing only merchandisers including West- 
> wnen ; ullading IS newspapel oot 10% of your advertising budget inchouse. Frigidai Del Heat 
‘ucts § advertisements, simply to paste up annually in dealer signs, the fifth Sh, 1 A & > Pitt h P a“ ” 

‘ year you have the equivalent of onen, , Pittsburgh Paints, 
ack: an appropriation 1% times as Lowe Brothers Paints, Dupont 
-akes great as your actual expenditure. and many others. Learn why. 
“one. 
pe THE FINEST SIGNS EVER PRODUCED 

14 AT THE LOWEST COST IN HISTORY 
same Certified audited records show Artkraft* signs to be 999/1000 perfect 
raph over a period of years. 
sum- THEY LAST BECAUSE THEY'RE MADE THAT WAY!—— 
each Exclusive Underwriter approved features include: 
gees § © Porcel-M-Bos’d letters raised out e First positive tube mounting. 
rious of heavy sheet steel. 75% more Tube sections rest on (not 
ough : _——_ attractive and legible. against) tube supports, provid- 

BEHI , . ; ing a definite centering where 
e = lin ee ta RE-SALE: Knowledge of ¢ All-welded electro-galvanized tubes enter the sign. Makes un- 
ising & e builds customer confidence in Fisher. frame, sightly bushings unnecessary. 

Be ‘ winks of Fisher _— © Bonderized and baked synthetic ¢ A heavy duty phosphor bronze 
5 Be | proots of Fishez mats. lhe mats | enamel or porcelain finish. spring clip on the end of the 
ith 2 «themselves are delivered directly to | electrode has a fork-like end 
rising : newspapers. ¢ No exposed bolts, opening for positive contact 
rency | Other sections cover Prices and ee a with the bus bar and easier re- 

© Policies : “pie moval for service. 

the ; olictes, Regular Reports (what the end permits access for servicing 

} salesman must make out and how) without use of tools. * Cold cathode fluorescent tube 

f What Mary Mills . oi grid illuminates dealer’s name 
( h whary 4 lills Means to You ¢ Rugged copper bus bar replaces panel, eliminating lamp _re- 

(how the Fisher home economist tests ordinary cable, placements, 

re and builds trade), and the IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Be Calendar. : Write for literature and instructions on how to set up a successful dealer 

, 3 yaar Ad Calendar is sign program. 

» ‘ssued each month on stock of varied 

color and shows the salesman at a THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
i glance exactly where and when his Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 

| egg are being promoted. It also 1000 Kibby Street Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 

. ists “timely sales lines’ for eac 
sales y sales lines’ for each 
Saat Oredat aad sputlighes mecid seme. | Ck THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 

wan ot the month. PTETTTIITIIL TTI iii 
The Fisher mz — oo THE ARTKRAFT SIGN COMPANY 
count. | a e Fishe r manual is distr ibuted SIGNS OF Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 
1 Ad | h company salesmen and_ brokers 1000 Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A... 
ve a8 t roughout the Pacific Coast and LONG LIFE* Please send, without obligation, deta.ls on Artkraft* signs. 
, 20 \ocky Mountain states. Men in the FOR ( ) We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 

used no area will receive it at sales QUANTITY ( ) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd store front signs. 

: eetings. Others , , : 
sO the deere tts Well prepared for BUYERS I scssacssnieivscebe.soanlguhlbclacs Anemia 
ee eel ument through earlier staff iciiiaaniid tenet oh 
me etings, will receive their copies by ae ae SS RUE. ksvave.0<>acaanstimeiaeiebenaenearane 

mail, **Proved by actual audit- 
ed research. GEE i kinnc 66 dendnbeeencoswsndkoeen sc orceethethenbeeebeshensesecen shes teen 
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Wy 
Soon! 


A NEW 


ASK YOUR 
WAAT MAN 
ABOUT 


WATYV 


SERVING NEW 
JERSEY AND 
METROPOLITAN 

NEW YORK! 


New Jersey's 1°! Station 


WAAV 


NEWARK-NEW JERSEY 


... coming your way 


eases Windowizard, a compact 
gadget for clearing windshields 
and windows of snow, sleet or ice 
without marring the glass, is being 
manufactured by The Reynolds 
Co. It measures approximately 
three inches by three inches and is 
made of sheet plastic. The top is 
fitted with a rubber squeegee and 
the bottom resembles a sharpened 
chisel edge. The rubber squeegee 
may be used for removing water 
or mist from glass surfaces. 


«esse perfumed nail lacquer, 
created by Milkmaid, Inc., will 
appear in cosmetic departments 
early this year. It is said that the 
fragrance in the lacquer is so 
subtly blended that it will not con- 
flict with one’s favorite perfume 
and will last 24 hours. The new 
product comes in a wide range of 
shades and comes packaged with a 
nylon brush. 


«ses.@lectric knife sharpener, 
called the Surf, has been intro- 
duced by G-M Laboratories, Inc. 
The silent motor is housed in a 
heavy die-cast metal chassis to in- 
sure long, trouble-free service. A 
pair of polished steel guides pre- 
position the cutting edges of a 
knife against the motor-driven 
sharpening wheel at a scientifically 
correct angle. In operating the 


sharpener no hand pressure is 
needed. 


—— 


KNIFE BLADE cannot be scratched or 
damaged. Pressure stops wheel action. 


«see.new crankcase air filter, 
of the replaceable cartridge type, 
has been developed by Fram Corp. 
The filter with its special filtering 
media traps dirt at the point 
where most contaminants are 


breathed into the motor of a car. 
The Fram-Tex replaceable car. 
ridge comes in three sizes. This 


cs date 


3 


CARTRIDGE contains new ion 
filtering media. It traps dirt and | 


difference in size permits a motor 
ist to change to a larger cartridg 
when extreme dust condition! 
warrant it. The company also ha| 
developed a new gasoline filte} 
with a replaceable cartridge. Thif 
gasoline filter features a_ specid 

filtering media which remove) 
solids, holds three times its weigh! 
of water and traps dirt or tani 

scale before they can reach th 
carburetor. 
eeeeeModel-weld, a fast-dryint” 
waterproof cement has been esp! 
cially formulated for model build 

ers and other hobbyists and hand) 
crafters. Manufactured by Cra 

Products, Inc., it contains Roylite} 
a new chemical discovery thi 
makes possible a stronger, mor) 
flexible bond between practical : 
all materials—wood, cloth, lee § 
ther, paper, glass, felt, plastic ¥ 
shells, linoleum, and even met] 
to metal. It is crystal clear am 
dries as transparent as when "') 
comes out of the tube. In cement 
ing plastics, Model-Weld is invs: 
ble. The product is  self-sealitt 
and will not dry in the tube. | 
dries in 30 seconds and sets in tw 
minutes. 
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asl, MARKET DATA - TOTAL AREA 1%, BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 
weigh 2 
r tani Daytime Nighttime 
h th) Retail Seles  . $1,571,310,000 $1,199,756,000 SPREAD OVER TWO STATES 
Food Soles . . 381,428,000 294,214,000 
iryingy, Pug Soles . 74,505,000 57,054,000 You've got to think in big terms when you think 
1 espe! Net Efficiency about KWFT! Here’s what we mean. If you 
hee Buying Income = 1,928,073,000 1,498,039,000 take our BMB Audience Coverage Map and 
ant 
Cre SF°8 Form Dollars 734,422,000 510,694,000 match it with the latest Sales Management 
‘ Source: Sales Mgt. Survey of Buying Power, 1947 “buying power” figures, you'll see that KWFT 
mor reaches a billion and a half dollar market that 
~“ ; spreads over two great states. A letter to us or 
~ our ‘reps’ will bring you all the facts, as well 
met as current. availabilities. Write today. 
ar an 
shen ! 
ge THE TEXAS- OKLAHOMA STATION 
seal | WICHITA FALLS-5,000 WATTS-620 KC-CBS 
ube. IF 
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This book can help you do 


a better advertising job in 1948 


and it’s yours for the asking 
... compliments of ABP! 


If you're an ad manager, agencyman, 
or sales executive — this book is for you. 
Would you like to know how to take the 
guess-work out of business paper advertis- 
ing? How to make sure your campaigns 
are slanted right? How to make your ads 


pay off in tangible results—and mere of 
them? 


This book tells you how. With pictures, 
case-histories, and a gleam in its eye, it de- 
flates all the stuffed-shirt talk about copy 
research, and gives you the practical work- 
ing technique that has enabled hundreds of 
advertisers to improve their returns—some 
by as much as 300%. 


More than 10,000 ad-men have already 
profited by reading “Hit The Road.” A few 
copies are still available, but they’re going 
fast. The coupon, or a note on your letter- 
head, will bring your copy by return mail. 
There’s no obligation, of course — except 
maybe to yourself. 


—, 


DON’T FORGET— APB’s sixth annual 
advertising contest closes midnight, January 31. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “HIT THE ROAD” for 
Better Business Paper Advertising 


Name 


Company. 


Title or Function___ 


Address. 


P.S. Check here (1 if you’d also like a copy of 
**10 Ways to Measure Advertising Effectiveness” 


Mail coupon today 
for your free copy 
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capable of uncovering places for 
profitable use of heavy presses 
where need is not always apparent. 


HOW TO FIND THE NEED: Sales 


engineers must have creative minds 


What Kind of Salesmen for 


Half-Million Dollar Products ? 


Based on an Interview with R. W. GLASNER 


President, Clearing Machine Corp. 


The sales lead may come from a shop mechanic—or board 


chairman. It involves cost analysis and design service. So, 


the No. | requirement is a thorough grounding in eco- 


nomics because they sell conservation of labor, time, space. 


The Clearing Machine Corp., Chi- 
cago, merchandises in large packages. 
When one of its jobs is wrapped up 
and marked for delivery it may weigh 
up to 1,500,000 pounds. Anyone con- 
nected with the company, from R. 
W. Glasner, president, down, will 
state without equivocation that it is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
the world’s largest stamping presses. 
One job stands 43 feet high and 
exerts a pressure of 6,000,000 pounds. 

Such presses may cost anywhere up 
to $400,000 and to get one to work, 
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with foundations, transportation, 
compressed air, electricity and such 
incidentals, the over-all expenditure 
may be pushed up to $600,000. On 
top of that you have to put a building 
around it. This isn’t any five-and- 
dime, cash-and-carry business. Shop- 
pers don’t come with baskets. 

For that matter, neither do such 
presses come off shelves nor are they 
picked out of stock. Each job is 
started fresh from blueprints and 
tailored to some specific use. 

Presses of this type and size are 


sold, not only to industry alone but 
to a specialized type of industry. As 
a result, the merchandising requires 


a specialized type of selling. When 
the salesman gets face-to-face with 
the prospective purchaser his job is 
to talk the customer’s problem. 

Some other questions will come 
up. Is this the most economical type 
of press for this special kind of work ? 
What about the cost of maintenance ? 
Is this the press that will do the most 
good? When can you make delivery? 

“You see,” explains Mr. Glasner, 
‘We sell a dream, an idea, something 
that exists only in the mind. Of 
course, there is something else . 
the reputation of the company.” 

“But you~ started making the 
world’s biggest presses 1+ years ago, 
from scratch, when your company was 
first organized ? Where was the com- 
pany’s record of achievement then?” 
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> KRNT 


ALL DES MOINES STATIONS 


8 EN Tl a eS 
ALL MORNING - ALL AFTERNOON 


ALL DAY LO 


More and more national advertisers are learning that 
KRNT’s highly merchandisable personalities and sales 
experts can achieve the same results for them as this 
great team has accomplished for local clients. 


HOOPER STATION LISTENING INDEX 


City Zone: Des Moines, lowa 


Months: October-November, 1947 
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THIS ALL-AMERICAN 


Air-Sales-Promotion Team 


Produced These Phenomenal 
Ratings . . . Boosted KRNT 
Local Sales fo an All-Time 
High! 
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Betty Wells Show 


AL COUPPEE 
Sports Director 


Share of Audience ) 
a TIME KRNT | — | wae — } 
Ww kda M “7 ——— — a anemones —s A TT ‘ 
Mon. Thru Fri. 41.6 | 103 16.8 26.5 
8:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon ok, Es ee 
Weekday Afternoon ‘ 
Mon. Thru Fri. 75 15.2 33.1 . 
12 Noon-6:00 P.M. 4] 2 CHARLES McCUEN RIES TUTTLE : 
“rte a nae nen News Editor News of Outdoors ‘ 
Sun. Thru Sat. 6.9 19.6 45.6 
6100-1000 P.M. 27.2 
Sunday Afternoon & 26 ‘ PF Had 
12 Noon-6:00 P.M. _ 29.6 | = A renal Se wasabi 
Saturday Daytim | § 
3:00 A'M..6:00 P.M. 37.1 | 44 | a6 iad bon oe 
TOTAL RATED 34.1 | o4 | 14 | 369 | 
Ask your Katz man to tell you the unuswal KRNT Story RUSS VAN DYKE 
ee eeeevevevevee eee 88 & OF ey News Editor 
THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE STATION °° 
Represented by the Katz Agency : 
Available with WNAX and WMT th 
DES MOINES Mid-States bie se — e 
~ 
eeeeveeveveeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee7e20080800? 


JOE HUDGENS 
‘ oo Manager Program Manager 
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SALES POLICIES: The potential is smaller, but Clearing Machine Corp. 
deliberately cultivates the giant press market. Why? Five $200,000 sales 
makes a million dollar volume. There's a bitter battle in small press field. 


“I,” recalls Mr. Glasner, “have 
been in the business 31 years but my 
present company, the Clearing Ma- 
chine Corp., was started only 14 
years ago.” 

“How do you get the prospect in 
this business ?”” he was asked. 

“I advertise consistently in busi- 
ness papers,” states Mr. Glasner. 
“Although it seems difficult to trace 
inquiries to publication advertising so 
many prospects and old customers 
have referred casually to our business 
paper advertising in conversations 
and at the time of discussing orders 
that I would not think of dropping 
my advertising. 

“You have to be known in the 
trade to get the inquiry. It may come 
tor one, two or three reasons. ‘The 
customer may be expanding. He may 
be looking for one large press to take 
the place of two, three or four 
smaller ones. One of our salesmen 
might walk into a plant and point 
out to a manufacturer that we have 
‘press which can do in one operation 
‘job he is doing in two or three oper- 
ations. If the salesman can show him 
in this way how to save time and cost 
the prospect always asks the same 
question, ‘What will it cost?’ 

“Figure work or analysis is re- 
quired to prove the value of the in- 
vestment. How do we go about per- 
‘uading the prospect to let us get all 
the data necessary to make a thor- 
ough analysis? How do we get the 
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company sufficiently interested so that 
it will make what might be called 
a speculative investment?” 

Mr. Glasner explains the method 
generally is as follows: Persuasion of 
the prospect to furnish the data for 
an analysis never seems difficult be- 
cause he is primarily interested in 
saving money. It is important, how- 
ever, that the seller does not disturb 
unduly the operations of the prospect 
while he is making the study. It 
must be assumed that either the sales 
engineer or, where necessary, a spe- 
cial engineer, study the problems in- 
volved. It must be accepted, of 
course, that whoever does the job 
knows enough about the routine and 
procedure to arrive at a correct analy- 
sis. 

Speeding up of a job is not always 
the only consideration. Often the 
conservation of space or the combi- 
nation of several operations into one, 
or the saving of materials, or the 
simplification of handling the mate- 
rials through the shop, or all of these 
may be important reasons for the 
investment. 

“Just whom does the salesmen 
have to sell and, usually, in what 
order? Does someone have to talk 
to the board of directors? Does the 
salesman make the presentation? Or 
does the company’s president or chief 
engineer do it?” 

The salesman starts his work 
wherever he finds the opportunity, 
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Mr. Glasner explains. In some cases 
it will be the workmen and/or the 
foreman whose complaint or attitude 
starts the salesman off. From there 
he may work up to the superintend- 
ent and works manager, the purchas- 
ing department, and finally, more 
often than not, to as high as the 
president, depending on the impor- 
tance of the job. 

Again, and often, the procedure is 
reversed and the problem is given 
to the salesman by top management 
of the customer who refers the matter 
step-by-step all the way down the line 
to the operators. Every so often the 
customer raises the issue and presents 
the Clearing Machine Corp. with the 
problem of improving on items which 
enter into the cost of the product. 

At another time it may be the 
saving of time, space, material or the 
substitution of castings and forgings 
for stampings, or sometimes all of 
them, which prompt the management 
to make the inquiry. Often increased 
production necessitates the installa- 
tion of additional equipment. 

In such cases the problem is pre- 
sented to the salesman after which 
it is thoroughly studied by the Clear- 
ing engineering department and all 
conditions existing in the prospect’s 
situation are taken into consideration. 
The salesman is often invited to 
present this material to the personnel. 
When necessary he is assisted by a 
special engineer. 
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F.. or six years ago if we had said, “Here's the Dallas market 


C and we will throw in Sioux City...or Harrisburg...or Pawtucket" 


Well. ¢ « Nearly a hundred thousand customers have been 
added to the metropolitan Dallas area since last census... to 
just the city—not to mention the whole market area. 


ADDED buying power! EXTRA selling power for Dallas News 
advertisers! 


For The News has MORE than kept pace with its growing 
market. 


THIRTY percent increase in Dallas homes... THIRTY-SEVEN 
percent increase in The News total circulation. 


The News leads the big Texas upswing. Largest daily in Texas’ 
richest market, The Dallas Morning News is one of America's 
really fine advertising vehicles. 


Sell the Readers of The News and You Have Sold the Dallas Market =". 
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... there would have been a REAL advertising buy! 


DALLAS MARKET 
And A Big day Ahead! 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
NETWORK 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 
Representatives 
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Photographs of similar installa- 
tions or drawings or screen-projected 
slides, and of course calculations and 
conversations, are used to illustrate 
the economy of the new installation. 
Here again the decision is influenced 
by both top management and oper- 
ating personnel. 

In recent years the question of la- 
bor psychology has had an effect on 
decisions regarding the purchase of 
equipment. One piece of equipment 
may be more easily operated than 
another; it may be less troublesome 
for the maintenance department and 
the operators themselves; it may be 
safer to operate than others; or for 
other reasons the installation of the 
new equipment may enhance the pro- 
ductivity of the worker, and so the 
attitude of labor is of importance in 
reaching the decision to 
new equipment. 


To Clinch the Sale 


“How do you clinch the order ?” 

“Before an order is signed,” ex- 
plains Mr. Glasner, “the prospect 
must have confidence in his own fu- 
ture or confidence in the future of 
the manufacturers he serves, sufficient 
faith in the outlook in general over 
a period of time to warrant the ex- 
penditure, and confidence in us as the 
supplier of equipment. 

“The order may come because the 
installation seems logical at the 
time and because it will save manu- 
tacturing time, materials or labor or 
all three. It may come simply because 
our salesmen, who are _ specialists, 
have suggested some new method of 
manufacture which will assure the 
prospect of worthwhile savings. 

“Or, perhaps, the prospect wants 
to diversify his business, to get into 
some new field. If he is entering a 
new field he may see opportunity in 
equipping with better and newer 
presses than the old, established com- 
panies in the field.” 

“What type of men qualify as 
salesmen, considering the high price 
tor the unit of your sale?” 

“Salesmen in this line seem almost 
always to be born and reared in the 
industry,” Mr. Glasner points out. 
‘The man who becomes a salesman 
usually has been an engineer. He is 
generally a man who, because of his 
individuality plus knowledge seems 
to be the logical man to start out 
on the sales job. Such a man has 
often started on the drawing board. 

“We don’t use salesmen in the 
ordinary sense of the word. One man 
may work with us five years and 
another 10 before we consider him 
qualified to do a selling job even 
though he apparently has basic sales 
qualifications. The big press sales- 
man must grow into his job.” 
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Mr. Glasner describes the types 
of jobs the huge presses the Clearing 
Machine Corp. manufactures: 

Automobiles—Bodies and fenders; 
everything about a car made of sheet 
steel or forged. 

Transportation — Stainless steel 
streamliner passenger car parts in- 
cluding the body, windows, doors, 
lighting equipment and parts of the 
seats. 

Trailers—Units carrying 10, 15, 
or 25 tons on the roads and down 
to the little toy trucks and kiddie 
cars and scooters and everything in 
between. 

Housing—Aluminum or steel win- 
dow frames, steel stamped radiators 
instead of the old cast ones; sheet 
steel bathtubs, enameled, weighing 
less and costing less than the old style 
cast iron tubs. 

Kitchens—Sinks made of sheet 
steel, enameled, or of stainless steel ; 
stoves, parts now pressed and ena- 
meled, usually in white; and many 
gas and electrical accessories. 

Basements—The modern laundry 
tub and the combination washer and 
dryer and the water heater and parts 
of the heating plant are now stamped. 

New Materials — Veneers, and 
especially those made with the new 
synthetic resins, asbestos board, the 
Masonite boards and like products, 
and many items made of plastics are 
formed by pressure and subjected to 
pressure to give increased strength 
and long life. 


New Products 


Recent developments have resulted 
in entire row boats and duck boats 


being stamped of veneers at a single | 


crack of the press. Doors are made 
of veneers for the building industry. 
Huge boards, a single piece almost 
big enough for the side of a small 
house, are made with presses. Bureau 
drawers, of modern design, are sim- 
ilarly pressed and modernistic furni- 
ture with flowing curves. 

The Clearing Machine Corp. was 
started at the very nadir of the de- 
pression. It was at a time when 
every press manufacturer was fight- 
ing for orders. Usually press manu- 
facturers have started by making 
small presses and have gradually 
worked up into larger units. 

“We decided that there was less 
competition in the big press field,” 
Mr. Glasner recalls. ‘“‘We figured 
that if we made small presses we 
would be in a bitter battle for small 
orders on a highly competitive basis. 
We would have to beat the bushes 
endlessly to stay in business. We 
figured that five $200,000 orders a 
year would give us a $1,000,000 vol- 
ume. It worked.” 


ARE YOU PROTECTING 
YOUR SALES PERSONNEL 
SELECTION AND 

TRAINING DOLLAR? 


As a sales executive you 
are undoubtedly using many 
modern tools of your profes- 
sion. But have you given full 
consideration to the possibil- 
ity of reducing your person- 
nel selection and training cost 
by separating it from the ele- 


ment of chance? 


Just as sales analysis is an 
important factor in your pro- 
duction and distribution plan- 
ning, psychological analysis 
should be an important part 
of your sales planning. It can 
not only control the costly 
margin of selection error, but 
can result in a program for 
improving salesmen and sales 
supervisors already on your 


payroll. 


A request to us will bring 
full information on the use of 
testing by other sales organ- 
izations, and will tell you how 
to set up a program which you 
will direct, and which will be 
tailored to meet your specific 


sales needs. 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 
Personnel Management Counsel 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, 
ANDover 1607 


Illinois 


. And Don't Forget 
To Sey “Thank You’ 


BY RICHARD K. STEINMAN 


Director, Business Development, 


Personal Finance Company of America 


They're simple words that spell good-will and profits. 


Personal Finance applies them in an annual promotion to 


make a small budget do a big job. Heart of the plan is a 


monograph, "The Customer—the Most Important Person.” 


Is business taking that important 
sales tool, “thank you,” out of moth 
balls? Does management now feel 
that it can once again develop cus- 
tomer consciousness in the staff? The 
experience of our company with an 
annual promotion indicates the an- 
swer is definitely “‘yes.” 

During September, 1947 as part of 
“Customer Appreciation Month,” 
Personal Finance Company, distrib- 
uted a piece of copy titled, ““THE 
CustroMer-——lThe Most Important 
Person Ever In This Office.” The 
reaction—from businessmen—was al- 
most instantaneous. Requests for re- 
prints, or right to reproduce the text, 
swamped us. 

During 1947 alone Personal Fi- 
nance Co. distributed more than 48,- 
000 copies of “THE Customer.” Al- 
though our monograph has_ been 
credited erroneously to many well 
known people, it was written by 
Robert Nourse and myself in 1941. 
It was written to express the feeling 
of Personals management toward its 
more than 2,000,000 customers. 

While “THE CustomMer”’ 
written until 1941, 
tomer 


Was not 
Personal’s Cus- 
Appreciation Month campaign 
was begun in 1940 to cope with the 
problem of making a lean budget do 
a man-size job in an off-season. 

Personal loan advertising in itself 
cannot create a demand for loans, 
nor, in our case, is it intended to do 
so. Rather, it points an arrow to a 
specific company when the need for 

loan does arise. 

The personal loan industry does 
not enjoy a constant flow of business 
month-in-and month-out. So, it is the 
practice of our company to concen- 

rate its advertising budget during 
peak seasons, and use smaller appro- 
priations when business is down. 

Disadvantages of using less adver- 
tising during the slack season are 
obvious: You reach fewer customers 
and prospects, and then, too, local 
sales people are likely to let down 
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in their own sales efforts. It was to 
combat this situation that Personal 
Finance created in 1940 its special 
off-season promotion, “Customer Ap- 
preciation Month.” 

Basic objectives of “Customer Ap- 
preciation Month” (or Thanksgiving 
in September as it was known in 
1947), are three-fold: 

To supplement a lean off-season 
advertising budget with intensive in- 
ternal activity and inexpensive pro- 
motions. 

To emphasize dramatically to 
the customer that we are grateful for 
his business. 

To remind the more than 2,500 
people on our local service staffs from 
coast-to-coast that the customer is the 
most important person to set foot in 
our offices and courtesy and friendli- 
ness must be used at all times. 

With these objectives in mind, the 
promotion was started in September 
—a month in which activity in each 
office was slack enough to permit our 
personnel to really get behind the pro- 
motion. Each of our managers re- 
ceived a folio outlining the purposes 
of the promotion and providing him 
with tools and instructions to put it 
into operation. 

The ‘‘Customer 
Month” folio included: Small-size 
newspaper advertisements proclaim- 
ing September as “Customer Appre- 
ciation Month;” a news release for 
local newspapers; letter for custom- 
ers (past and present) thanking them 
for their patronage ; lapel badges with 
the words “Thank You” on them; 
and streamers and banners to lend 
a festive appearance to the office. 

Response to this idea was imme- 
diate. Managers and service staffs 
liked the idea and got behind it 
whole-heartedly. Activity in the 
offices stepped up as managers and 
staffs went all out to put the promo- 
tion across. 

Customers, too, liked the idea. It 
gave them a feeling of importance— 


Appreciation 


a ted@ing that their business was ap- 
preciated. Numerous comments from 
our customers attested to this. 

The idea has caught on with po- 
tential customers also. One of the 
bug-a-boos of the loan business is the 
hesitancy on the part of potential cus- 
tomers to request a loan because the\ 
fear the embarrassment of being 
turned down, or are afraid of curt 
treatment. Reading our customer ap- 
preciation advertising and_ publicity, 
they now can recognize that they are 
doing Personal a favor by giving us 
a chance to say “yes” to them; that, 
unlike some financial institutions, we 
are grateful for their business and 
do not consider them as charity cases 
asking for a handout. 

In October, 1940 we had evidence 
that “Customer Appreciation Month” 
had exceeded the objectives set for 
it. Now the next step was to im- 
prove its presentation for 1941. This 
was done with the creation of ‘TH! 
CUSTOMER.” 

The September, 1941 
Appreciation Month” 
spearheaded by “THE Customer.” 
This new piece, which crystallized 
the feeling of our organization to- 
ward our customers, madé an imme- 
diate hit. It appeared on the walls of 
our offices from coast-to-coast. 

One hundred complimentary let- 
ters were sent from each of our more 
than 400 offices to leading business- 
men, merchants, and personnel man- 
agers in their community. This lette 
informed the recipient that his em- 
ployes who had loans with us were 
a sensible, honorable group and com- 
plimented him on his choice of per- 
sonnel. Attached to the letter was a 
copy of “THE CUSTOMER” and ai 
offer to provide him with reprints 
for use with his own personnel. 


“Customer 
promotion was 


The Customer 


Originated by Personal Finance 
in 1941, "The Customer" (right) 
has been widely reprinted, and 
with the return of the buyers’ 
market is destined to become 
more popular than ever. 


— 
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THE CUSTOMER 


— the most important person 
ever in this office 


3’ The customer is not dependent upon you—you 
are dependent upon him. 


W The customer is not an interruption of your : 
work—he is the purpose of it. You are not doing 
him a favor by serving him—he is doing you a 
favor by giving you the opportunity to do so. 


Y The customer is not a rank outsider to your 
business—he is part of it. 


v” The customer is not a cold statistic—he is a 
flesh-and-blood human being with feelings and 
emotions like your own, with prejudices and 
biases — even though he may have a deficiency of 
certain “vitamins” which you think important. 


Ww The customer is not someone to argue with 
or match wits against—nobody ever won an 
argument with a customer even though they may 


have thought they did. 


% The customer is a person who brings us his 
wants. If we have sufficient imagination we will 
endeavor to handle them profitably to him and 
to ourselves. 


Reprinted September 1947, by Personal Finance 
Company during observance of its Annual "Customer 
Appreciation Month.” First printing September 
1941. A framed copy bangs in every Personal office. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


ys or * as Arctic starlight is the 


ear brilliance of Levelc oat® print- 
ing paper. For the brightness of 
Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Here’s a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That's be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s precision- con- 
trolled method . . . using clays that 
might pass as face mon ba they're 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat papers 
spotlight your printed message! 


bocleoat: 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Ys ranwect 0 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing qualities which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers like its character— 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream after 
ream, run a run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourself—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 


National Printing Week 1948 


January 11 to 17 


ex KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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‘the impact of this letter plus | 
“THe CUSTOMER” was immediate. | 
Hundreds of requests were sent to 
our local managers for reprints of 
“THe CusToMER.” ‘There was an 
extra benefit: The letter compliment- 
ing the employer on his choice of 
personnel was, in many instances, 
posted on the company bulletin board 
thus providing our company with 
“extended” advertising. 

In addition to doing a good job 
on the outside, “THE CUSTOMER” 
had a happy effect on our own 
personnel as well. ‘To breathe life 
into the words of the monograph, our 
service staffs were continually re- 
minded through bulletins, letters, etc. 
(especially during the war years) 
that they, too, were customers of 
: other businesses. “They were asked 
to recall their reactions to insolent 
and unfriendly sales people. This 
pointed up the fact that their cour- 
tesy and friendliness toward the cus- 
tomer (because of its unusualness at 
the time) would be gratefully re- 
» ceived. That this program did a job 


e * 
is show ’ the fac ’ ‘ing the | P 
cima mone avee’ Fis Friendly Presence 


you” letters from customers than we 


had received during any other period. S d B h ; d 
tanas Benin 


Results of Program 

Now in its eighth year, “Customer 
Appreciation Month” is more or less E VER pi PA GE 
of an institution at Personal Finance. 
Evaluating what it has done for us 
during the past eight years, we can 
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sdk 6 he teleien sual HYGEIA guides and reassures mothers in countless ques- 
"; 4 ne ge: pa a ee tions of child and family health—in feeding problems, proper 
° y ¢ -season, -nSl- 


fies internal and service staff promo- 


clothing, safe and sanitary living, nursery care—JUST AS 
tions, thus supplementing a lean ad- 


. vertising period. THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN DOES. 
t 2. It has served to give our service 
) staffs an impression of continuous ad- ; 
. Je J ¢ ° >] A 
a . . merican 
. | ‘-Vertising and promotion during lean For HYGEIA is the doctor’s own message to 
» and heavy advertisi riods . . : 
y f 3 eavy advertising periods. mothers—with helpful articles written by doctors, nurses and 
" : 3. It has made the customer (past, 
“ f present, and potential) feel that he dietitians, and edited by the American Medical Association. 
. t is truly welcome at Personal and, 
; tor that reason, has shown itself a ‘ ‘ 
~ | good business builder. Confidence in HYGEIA comes naturally to the multitudes 
PS ; 4 Th é . : 
: . e€ promotion has given our , . . , 
er Rn ic . rs’ offices. 
oh managers an opportunity to tell our of mothers who read it at home and in their doctors s 
3 sales story a - “ch: ’ . se ° . 
a businessmen, merchants, Confidence in your advertising messages will come increas- 
| and personnel managers. 
| at Phe program (and especially ingly when mothers find them on the pages of HYGEIA. 
l'HE CustoMEr’’) has been a con- 
} ‘tant reminder to our people that the 
i Customer is the most important person ' ee 
} ¢ver to enter the Personal office. 
6. Appearance of ““THE CustTom- 
) ER on walls of hundreds of organi- 
zations, reproducti a = 
agi d Pp! duction of it in numer THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 
1S Dusiness magazines and house OF THE 
} Organs, placing of the complimentary 
oer to employers on bulletin AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
: oards, ete. combined to give us 535 NORTH DEARBORN - CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
excellent “extended” advertising. 
NT JANUARY 15, 1948 
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ALASKA: 


ALASKA HIGHWAY: This 
road, constructed by the U. S. 
Army during the war, is one 
of the gateways to the Terri- 
tory and its potential market. 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


It's Now a Market-in-the-Making 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


Significant straws in the wind suggest that our territory 
to the far Northwest may be on the verge of a sizable 
population expansion. Growth will be stimulated by 
Alaska's strategic importance as a key defense outpost. 


The spotlight is on Alaska. ‘The 
‘Territory is working hard to become 
a state; it is quickly being settled by 
veterans; it is the new mecca for 
tourists; the Army claims that it 
must become the keystone of our 
Defense.” And, as the last great 
frontier under the Stars and Stripes 
it is attracting the attention of busi- 
nessmen throughout the Nation. 

During the past summer, ships ply- 
ing the sheltered inside passage have 
been packed to capacity. Not only 
tourists, but the vanguard of an army 
of salesmen, investors, representatives 
of chambers of commerce and of oil 
companies hot on the trail of rumors 
of great gushers, have lined ship 
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rails, admiring the mountains, the 
glaciers and the whales. 

The story has been the same on 
airlines—most popular transportation 
for men in a hurry—and on the 
Alaska Highway over which have 
rolled the first trucks carrying civil- 
ian supplies from the United States 
and Canada. The highway origi- 
nates in Edmonton, Alberta, and it 
is at its worst on the Canadian end. 
Everywhere the gravel is sharp and 
the flats frequent. Gas stations are 
scarce and gas prices run to 67 cents 
a gallon. Mosquitoes are large and 
carnivorous and accommodations in- 
frequent. At intervals of a hundred 
miles or so a roadhouse can be found. 


A roadhouse in the frozen North is 
a place to eat and sleep and not a 
headquarters for entertainment. 

But the roadhouses are welcome 
tor the distances are huge. Alaska is 
one-fifth the size of the United 
States, 13 times the size of New 
York State, and getting around over 
that terrain is difficult, sometimes 
impossible. The Alaska Highway 
and a couple of connecting roads 
comprise the whole of the highway 
system. The railroad system consists 
of one government owned standard 
gauge line of 470 miles which runs 
down the interior from Fairbanks 
through Anchorage, the two largest 
cities, to the port of Seward—where 
it meets the ships. 

Along the coast are ships which 
during summer ply the open water. 
The air lines are presently the most 
convenient, sometimes the only way, 
excepting dog sled, to reach many of 
the 90,000 inhabitants (30,000 are 
either Indians or Eskimos.) of the 
vast area. Alaska’s new people are 
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Nearly 602 
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the OU AD-CITIES Yes, nearly 60% of the Quad-City population 
live on the Illinois side — in the Rock Island- 
@Largest market in Illi- Moline-East Moline area. 
nois and Iowa, outside 
£ Chi ; 
: — Argus-Dispatch are the only daily newspapers 
@Over 200,000 urban published in this area .. . the only daily news- 
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) @ Average family income of the Quad-Cities. 
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we veer a MANNEQUIN 


FROM BEING A MOUSE 


\ 
As one of the leaders in, commercial and industrial 
lighting, Sylvania Electric is in a position to spark 
with ideas on the use of light in selling merchandise 


in stores and store windows. Sylvania calls their 


——s e . ° . . . . 
a 4 principle Area Brightness Control. Put into practice, 
Z . . 9 . . . . * 
yy Sylvania’s ABC of lighting puts watts to work in giving 


goods and displays maximum attention value and 
appeal. Our job was to prepare a comprehensive 24-page 
booklet to sell this principle to store management, to 

show them that the path of light was a path to profits for 
everything from fashion mannequins to mushroom soup. Com- 
pleted, the Store Lighting booklet was brilliant bait for sales 
0 leads - 


advertising 


was offered both by mail and in Sylvania’s publication 
also had electric effect on jobbers as part of a 
cooperative campaign in this field. 


+ . . * 
Could you stand some high-voltage thinking on your sales problems? 
DickiE-RaAayMOND has specialized in sales promotion counsel and 


fields. 


We have learned how to sell, educate or influence 


direct advertising for 26 years, in many and diversified 


selective markets. Specialized techniques and 
methods, born solely of experience, have brought 
profitable Direct Results to our clients, take 
much of the trial and error out of planning. 
Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
“THINGS EVERY SALES EXECUTIVE SHOULD KNOW 

\ ABOUT DICKIE-RAYMOND.” 


RAG ND 


Merchandising « Sales Promotion Counsel, 


Direct Advertising 
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521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 ¢ 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 


scattered into 1,000 towns and ham. 
lets of which the largest, Anchorage, 
has about 13,000, and summer or 
winter there are travelers with things 
to buy or to sell. 

Last winter a representative of the 
chamber of commerce of one of 
those Pacific ports which seeks to 
cut in on Seattle’s monopoly of 
Alaska trade, traveled inside the Ter- 
ritory. He used the bush pilot, the 
only effective means of getting around 
in the remote interior. He boarded 
the plane at Fairbanks on a Febn- 
ary morning, the temperature eight 
below zero. The plane, a single 
engine 300 horsepower Stinson, was 
ski equipped. 


Travel Conditions 


The route to the North lies over 


| the rugged and little known White 


Mountains and the pilot must come 


| through this barrier via a pass. Five 


| necessary 


_a forced landing. 


minutes after entering the pass the 
temperature dropped forty-five de- 
grees and the plane was immersed 
in “icefog.”” Now the plane, its wings 
beginning to ice, was only a couple 
of hundred feet above the canyon. 


Huge mountains towered on either | 
| side, leaving no room to turn back 


| even if the accumulating wing ice 


had permitted the plane to gain the 
altitude needed for the 
turn. Twice the pilot radioed the 
Fort Yukon CAA station—his desti- 
nation—that he was about to make 
Each time the 
plane gathered enough speed to clear 
the outcropping ahead. After two 


_ hours of this uneasy flying, the plane, 


just barely clearing the canyon bot- 


| tom, wavered into Fort Yukon and 
_ landed on a frozen backwater of the 
| Yukon River. 


The chamber of commerce repre- 


| sentative of one of the coast’s cities 


looked over the hamlet, his future 
market. He wanted to understand its 
economy, so typical of the frozen 


North. Business houses consist otf 
the NC (Northern Commercial) 


_Company trading post, part of a 


chain of 27 under one ownership; 
Carter’s Trading Post operated by 
Charles Carter and his Japanese wife, 


_and the Fort Yukon Roadhouse run 
| by Gilbert Lord. These men have 


been in the town for more than 20 
years. 

All traders buy directly from the 
“Outside,” which to an Alaskan busi- 
nessman means Seattle, and to every 
other resident means any place in the 
world so unfortunate as to be out- 
side the confines of the Territory. 
The traders order from _ Seattle 
wholesalers twice a year, in early 
March and late July. The first ship- 
ment is received in May or June, 
the last in late August. Some ship- 
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é HIRE MORE SALESMEN 
i OR GIVE THE MONEY TO UNCLE SAM? 


Before the war a certain company did $2,000,000 worth of business. Now 
a its production has expanded to $7,000,000. Its products are distributed 
the through 1600 accounts. Many of them are old, old customers. | 


the National Analysts was asked by a far-seeing executive to investigate the 


sales and distribution methods of this concern. 


Fwo Of this group, it was possible to salvage more than 175. 


It was discovered that 300 of the customers had a poor credit rating. 


dot- | The production of the salesmen was analyzed. Investigations were 
| made to see whether the salesmen were doing business with the top or 
the bottom level retailers, and how many contacts it took to make a sale. 


ties | We were able to tell the management which accounts were profitable 
ure § and which were not. 


zen You may have a problem, not at all like this, but relating to people 


or their attitude toward your company. 


It is our business to solve such problems for you. A conference costs 


by you nothing. 


poe) 

= 

oO 
seeming ADP 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


| WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
ery §@ EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


at A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 
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DETROIT 
TALKS 
BUSINESS 


e 

eee WY Retail sales in Wayne County alone, just 
one of the six counties comprising the 
Detroit retail trading area, were well 

N over one billion dollars for the first 

half of 1947. Sales for the second half 

will be even greater, making Detroit a 
multi-billion dollar market. With employ- 
ment and payrolls continuing at peacetime highs. . . 
and with demand for Detroit’s shiny new autos showing 
no signs of slackening . . . Detroit’s future as a giant 
market is an outstanding bright-spot on the horizon.- 


Because of The Detroit News’ thorough total coverage 
and the concentration of its circulation among the 
purchasing power homes of Detroit, it is possible to sell 
this market effectively through the use of The Detroit 
News alone. The News reaches 63°; of Detroit’s effective 
buying income and delivers 75% of its trading area 
circulation direct to the HOME by exclusive DETROIT 
NEWS carriers. 


LARGEST TRADING AREA CIRCULATION 
WEEKDAYS AND SUNDAY IN MICHIGAN 


National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E.-Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


“~“fy 
2 Vy 
NL 


Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWIJ-FM. WWI-TV 
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ments come by air, but air freight 
out of Fairbanks is 15 cents a pound 
plus 15% tax. The traders are not 
interested in developing air business 
on perishables—of interest to larger 


cities—for as they put it: “We get 
all the villager’s money anyway, so 
why worry about variety.”’ 


Trade Routes 


Bulk shipments arrive in two ways. 
They come via Skagway, which is 
the port at the head of the inside 
passage where a few of the big ships 
inload. From Skagway they are 
loaded on to the narrow gauge Yu- 
kon & White Pass Railroad, which 
travels through spectacular mountain 
passes once the route of the Ninety- 
eighters seeking gold, to Whitehorse 
in Yukon Territory. Here merchan- 
dise is transferred to small boats for 
the trip on the upper Yukon River. 
his route, so roundabout, is still less 
a maze than the one which brings 
shipments to them from Seward. the 
last big port west of Skagway. From 
Seward merchandise is shipped over 
the government-owned Alaska Rail- 
road to Nenana, thence on to boats 
headed down the river. Little is left 
tor the trader in Fort Yukon to de- 
cide. He gets his merchandise by 
whatever boats serve him in any sea- 
son. 

Carter’s, one of the trading posts, 
has an annual turnover of $ $200,000. 
Eighty -eight thousand dollars of this 
is merchandise; the rest, furs which 
he buys to resell “Outside.” All this 


business is done in a village of 650 


people, not more than 20 of them 
white. Everyone dresses in store 
clothes under their outer garments 


of parkas, mukluks and caps made 
of moosehide, fur and elaborate bead 
work. 

The trappers, most of them In- 
dians, live in more isolated villages, 
stretching hundreds of miles to the 
north. For them, Fort Yukon is 
the trading center. ‘The Indians 
come by dog sled in winter and by 
boat in the summer to buy their sup- 
plies — most of which they get on 
credit advanced against the spring fur 
harvest. Credit arrangements with 
traders are the tradition of the back 
country, and on them hangs the usual 
sordid story. The trappers are kept, 
if not in Fort Yukon then in a good 
many other Alaskan posts, in ignor- 
ance of their standing. Fed liquor 
and other equally desirable but non- 


essential goods, they remain forever 
in debt. 
Fur Markets 
Each trader accumulates, during 


the course of a season, a fortune in 
furs in the back room of the post. 
The pelts are beaver, marten, 
fox, white fox, mink, otter, muskrat, 
ermine, wolverine, coyote, and red 
squirrel. Sometimes these pelts are 
sold to the Seattle market, but buyers 
from New York City make the 


silver 


rounds of the posts and bid for the 
furs. 

For incoming supplies the traders 
are dependent on Seattle, as is most 


of Alaska. 


A typical trader will con- 


“er . . . 
The Union sent it to me, olive branch and all!” 
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. . . Then you aren’t covering the 
sundries market. 

It’s common knowledge . . . if you 
want to cover the sundries field you 
must get to know and use MODERN 
SUNDRIES. 


SULLIVAN BUSINESS dela 


BO Wall Street * New York N.Y. ¢ Phone HAnove 
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She’s a thrifty lass — today’s 
shopper. Her mind is on her food 
budget, and her eyes are alert for 
the best values. 


Smart merchandisers know that 
Cellophane packaging is an im- 
portant help in selling this value- 
searcher. It shows her what she 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . 
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wants to know about size, color, 
quality, etc. It tells her, too, that 
freshness and cleanliness are prop- 
erly safeguarded — because 
Cellophane protects what it shows. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DuPont | 
Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects 


| 


—at Low Cost 
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fine his purchasing to a single Seattle 
wholesaler, who will assemble items 
not carried by him and combine them 
with his shipment to the trader. ‘The 
trader banks with his wholesaler, 
who pays his bills for him. The NC 
post of course orders all its require- 
ments from the NC home office in 
Seattle. 

Alaskans, in the interior, cannot 
hope to live without contributing to 
NC, since that one firm, so much 
like the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
neighboring Canada, does 15% of 
all Alaska’s merchandising business. 
In Fairbanks, main distribution point 
for interior Alaska, NC maintains 
a huge department store on the river 
front, dominating the retailing of 
the entire town. NC’s steam plant 
heats every downtown Fairbanks 
building and NC’s utility plant sup- 
plies the electricity. 


GI Enterprises 


In Alaska, even in the remote fast- 
nesses, there are many young men 
who are seeking to establish them- 
selves in business on their own. In 
the summer of 1945 an enterprising 
ex-GI and bush pilot flew in a diesel 
engine and set up a power plant in 
Fort Yukon. ‘Today he sells elec- 
tricity at 25 cents a KWH and the 
residents have cast aside their lan- 
terns and go to the movies housed in 
an over-size log cabin. The enter- 
prising bush pilot also has a Taylor- 
craft with which he operates the 
local air service, taking trappers in 
and out to their lines. Many trappers 
leave for the wilds in the fall, making 
a date with the pilot to pick them 
up on a certain day in the spring 
although the vast majority still use 
boats and dog sleds. Quite a few 
trappers and miners are “ham”’ radio 
operators and so keep in touch with 
the world. 

This, the life and economy of the 
remote villages, is only part of the 
Alaskan picture, for the centers, 
Fairbanks, Anchorage and- Juneau, 
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REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 1] 
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Mr. Shoe 


the capital, have a more familiar cast. 
These towns, with Ketchikan and 
Seward, are the most important of 
the distributing points. Many of the 
business buildings are of brick rather 
than of the usual logs and the stores 
have a cosmopolitan feeling. Prices, 
traditionally high everywhere, are 
presently highest in the biggest cities, 
Anchorage and Fairbanks. These are 
the focal points of an inflationary 
wave induced by the truly tremend- 
ous expenditures of the military in 
the name of “Defense.” 

Alaskans are willing buyers when 


they can get what they want. Since 
practically everything has to come 
from the States, the market is far 
larger than can be guessed from the 
population figures. From the very 
first Seattle captured this market and 
it still dominates the economy. By 
now Seattle has built up such tight 
relationships with the merchants and 
bankers of the Territory that Port- 
land and the other Pacific Coast cities 
cannot yet find an entering wedge, 
nor can those manufacturers who sell 
direct throughout the United States. 
However, Seattle and the Alaska 


Admaker.. 


Youve a lot to say to the Trade! 


Get yourself right down there on the 
hand to the 
man on the fitting-stool. 


retail level and give a 
He’s in a 
tough spot facing a keenly com- 
petitive situation which has many 
perplexing He’s 


problems. asking 


questions like mad .. . 


What’s gonna happen tomorrow? 
How can I explain these prices? 
Which styles are moving fastest? 
Has your product new features 
worth talking about? Can't you 
give me a lift — with in-stock de- 
partments, promotion helps, mer- 
chandising ideas? Can't you help 
me sell? 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, 


You’ve had to answer questions like 
these before. Study any issue of the 
Recorder, and you'll see why retailers 
are hanging on to it like a life-pre- 
server in these troubled times. But 
they need specific information from 
you your products, your policies, 
your plans. Give them what they 
need now down-to-earth copy in 
your Recorder advertising. 


BOOT and SHOE 
ecorder 
A Chilton © Publication 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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NEW JERSEY’S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 
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The BAYONNE TIMES is the only newspaper 
that can sell this wealthy New Jersey market, 
home of over 100 diversified industries. Send 
for the new BAYONNE Times 1947 Market Data 
Book and find out why Bayonne has become 
a test market for many National Advertisers. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK © 228 W. LA SALLE ST, CHICAGO 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: s We now have facts compiled by the 
"Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
16th In Population Ranks 


In 
st 
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RETAIL SALES 
BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 
POST 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


WARD-CRIFFITH CO., Re; 


| 


Steamship Lines, owned there, are 
bitterly resented by the vast majority 
ot Alaskans who see Seattle as the 
absentee ogre who gouges them on 
commodities, on shipping and dock- 
age charges. 

Meanwhile, public feeling or not, 
Seattle keeps its edge in every depart- 
ment. Seattle airborne newspapers 
(25 cents daily, 50 cents. Sunday) 
have the biggest circulation in Alaska 
and all but two of the small Terri- 
torial dailies have close and intimate 


Seattle connections. Aside from 


Seattle newspapers, the only medium 
from the States with wide circula 
tion is Time magazine, regarded a 
must reading by a large group oj 
Alaskans. 

Primitive the Alaskan 
still is, but the great undevelope 
Territory is nevertheless well worth 
watching. People are settling there 
great undeveloped resources exist and 
sooner or later 
kans refer to as “The Coming 4%h 
State” will throw off its economic 
swaddling clothes. 


Topflight Finds Peacetime 
Market for War-Born Tape 


BY ERWIN HUBER 


President, Topflight Tape Co. ~ 


It's been done through intensive telling and selling 


telling through small-space advertising in many business 
papers, selling through a newly organized sales force. 
Direct mail is now carrying part of the load and paying off. 


This is the story of a wartime side 
line product which has blossomed into 
a big and important phase of our busi- 
ness. In fact, this side line was at 
first an unwanted war foundling. But 
it has been reared into the pride of 
our corporate family through care- 
fully planned advertising and selling 
programs. 

In less than two years, Topflight 
‘Tape has grown from a nameless war 
baby into a nationally known prod- 
uct. Advertising in more than 100 
publications during 1947 has helped 
achieve this recognition. 

Before outlining Topflight’s sales- 
advertising program, let’s first de- 
scribe the product. Topflight Tape 
is cellophane with pressure-sensitive 
adhesive applied. It is available in 
various colors, printed to order. Proc- 
essed in rolls, it can be placed in- 
stantly where desired, each length 
being cut off on the blade of any 
standard dispenser. 

‘The tape company’s parent is Top- 
flight Tool Co., Inc., York, Pa. Dur- 
ing the war it supplied many large 
aircraft firms. Through these con- 
tacts, the company learned that there 
was urgent need for a machine which 
could print cellophane, self-adhesive 
tape. This printed tape could be used 
to code and identify electrical wire 
leads and terminals, small parts, and 


hydraulic oil lines. ‘These 
apply markings would greatly speed 
up assembly of planes. 

Topflight Tool undertook to build 
a practical tape printer with the ide: 
of selling machines to industria 
plants. Naturally, ye first model 
were crude and full of “bugs.” Ti 
prove that our ste os Ww wuld work 
Topflight Tool had to train oper: 
ators and to print tape. At that 
point, the company was thrown int 
the tape printing business. 
pany began to receive orders fo 
printed tape, but very few orders 
for tape printing machines. The 
machines were, and still are being 
improved. ‘There are now large 
multi-color tape presses. 

When aircraft production plum: 
meted after V-J Day, Topflight Too 
had the machines and the traine¢ 
people to’ print tape—but fewe 
orders. Was there a future for this 
war infant? A spot survey among 
retailers revealed a promising marke! 
for printed tape for packaging ané 
labeling articles for re-sale. 

To develop this potential market 
Topflight immediately placed adver 
tisements in business _ publications 
going to jewelers, clothing stores and 
florists. A sales force was organizeé 
to contact these prospects. 

The next step was to find uses for 
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...and this is 


RATHBUN-JONES 


A Pioneer manufacturer of 
Diesel engines 


Rathbun-Jones was founded by 
Toledo’s famed “Golden Rule” 
mayor, Samuel M. Jones, who built 
the company’s plant (later greatly 
expanded) and began the manufacture 
of gas engines in 1903. It was among 
the pioneers in developing Diesel 
engines, which it first manufactured 
in 1917... Rathbun-Jones specializes 
in large sizes, with gas engines up 
to 3200 HP and Diesels up to 2400 
HP... for generating electric power, 
for oil pipe lines and industrial use, 
as well as marine Diesel engines .. 
A highly efficient engineering de- 
partment is maintained. Rathbun- 
Jones quality is indicated by the large 
volume of re-orders from present 
users. 


JANUARY 


15, 1948 


his cs \Oledo 


Rathbun-Jones 12-cylinder vil engine 
now in use in a Portland cement plant 


..and this is the 
TOLEDO BLADE 


-.+ proud of its length of service to the community, 
which prospers through the production of Toledo's 
555 diversified industries and the high agricultural 
income from the 14 wealthy counties which form 
the Toledo Retail Trading Area. Proud, too, of 
the loyalty of its readers, resulting in a degree of 
city and trade territory coverage which is unusual 
among newspapers throughout the land. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED BY MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING NETWORK 


Write for booklet ‘The Toledo Market”’ 
and data in detail 


She patronizes America’s smartest 
fashion stores. She reads the New York 
Herald Tribune for fashion news in 


its editorial and advertising pages 


So good a customer is she that 

New York’s department stores, 

for the ninth consecutive year, make 
the Herald Tribune America’s leading 


newspaper for dress advertising. 


is she 
America’s #1 dress customer? 


Want to sell to women in New York? 


Your best bet is America’s #1 dress 


customer—the woman who reads 


America’s fashion-first newspaper. 


Herald z : Y= Tribune 
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printed tape by manufacturers. 
Again, the first promotional step was 
to place Topflight advertisements in 
publications for manufacturers. Items 
made of plastics, for example, can be 
easily trade-marked with self-adhesive 
tape. The tape is readily adapted 
by many industries. 

Because Topflight Tape is not sold 
to the general public, business publi- 
cations are logical mediums for us to 
use. But the company set out to 
adapt its copy to secure maximum 
results in each field being developed. 
For example, dominant space in a 
business paper reaching one classifi- 
cation of prospects would have no 
effect on buyers in other groups— 


NEW-—BRAND NEW 
DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Your specifications met 
for point of sale stickers 


P REMEMBER 


You may have dreamed of point TAS NAME 
of sale strips that were as lustrous . 
as cellophane, brilliant in colors, 
that were easy to apply: that cost 
less and Jasted longer. 

if vou have been dreaming, you 
can wake up now. 
Dream come frue 

Topflight Tape is printed cello- 
phane. You have a choice of 
twelve base colors, which can be 
printed with brilliant contrasting 
ink. Processed in rolls which are 
easy to carry, strips are cut as 
needed and applied by finger pres- 
sure alone. 
Costs less per day 

Topflight Tape can be applied 
in an instant to clean, dry surfaces. 
Stays put longer—-costs less be- 
cause it lasts longer. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE 
—COMPANY— 
YORK. PENNSYLVANTA 


that a splash advertisement doesn’t 
always produce immediate results 
because the reader does not realize 
that our product will help him solve 
his problem. Later, however, when 
he does need our product he usually 
asks the purchasing agent to find it. 
This is where our listing in the pub- 
lication’s advertisers’ index pays off. 
The busy purchasing agent just 
reaches for one of his many business 
publications—we’re in more than 100 
—and locates Topflight. The idea is 
almost too simple—but it produces 
sales. 

Continued expansion and improve- 
ment of the printing process have 
enabled us to print longer set-ups. 


BREWERS’ BEST pri. & 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


YORK PA 


ROLL IT ON: The Brewers’ Best salesman puts up his point-of-sale sign simply 
by unrolling a spool of printed cellophane tape and applying finger pressure. 
A single roll fits the pocket, may be cut as needed and contains many signs. 


reached by specialized business pa- 
pers. As ‘Topflight’s promotional 
budget at first was not large enough 
to buy large space in all papers we 
wanted to use, we decided to use 
small space. This decision enabled us 
to place space as small as one inch 
in more than 100 publications. In- 
cidentally, we get an extra value out 
of our advertising, regardless of how 
small the space, because Topflight’s 
name always is listed in the publica- 
tion's advertising index. This gives 
Topflight the benefit of “directory” 
advertising—at no extra cost. We 
have found from experience that pur- 
chasing agents consult a publication’s 
advertisers’ index when looking for 
supply sources. 

hese small, regular insertions are 
augmented by one-half and full-page 
space when we want dominance for 
a certain classification. Because Top- 
flight Tape is a relatively new prod- 
uct for many industries, we know 
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This has led the company into devel- 
oping a market for our tape as point- 
of-sale advertising strips. This use 
has won immediate acceptance from 
food, drug, and liquor sellers. Some 
of the profits from this sales expan- 
sion is being plowed back into more 
promotion in the sales-advertising 
field. 

Publication advertising is now be- 
ing teamed with direct mail selling. 
At present, this direct mail is a 
standard letter sent to each prospect 
inquiring about ‘Topflight ‘Tape. 
Along with this letter, we mail a 
brochure of sample point-of-sale tape 
strips used by such national adver- 
tisers as Chase & Sanborn coffee and 
Cosmopolitan. Included in the packet 
is an 8 by 10 inch photograph show- 
ing how a Petri wine salesman would 
apply its tape strip to a store wall. 
A series of folders on Topflight Tape 
is now being prepared as additional 
mailing pieces. 
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The JOURNAL 
now offers 
advertisers 
the largest 
circulation in 
its history 
hoth Daily 
and Sunday 
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The PORTLAND 
Metropolitan District 


now has the largest 


POPULATION 


in its history 
according to 
Bureau of Census figures: 


April... .. 1940 Census 
406,406 

April, 1944 Sample Census 
531,548 

April, 1947 Sample Survey 
534,422 


You need the Journal to 


sell effectively in Oregon's 
only Major Market...Metro- 
politan Portland and its 
Retail Trading Zone. 


The JOURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


2nd largest 
Evening Newspaper 
on the 
Pacific Coast 


Member Metropolitan & 
Pacific Parade Group 


Represented Nationally by 
Reynolds -Fitzgerald, inc. 
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Daily Newspaper 
Study by A. N. A. N. 

A new color-slide presentation, 
based on the findings of its Penetra- 
tion Study, has recently been shown 
by the American Newspaper Adver- 
tising Network, Inc., 70% of whose 
circulation currently goes into the 
318 counties doing 72% of the coun- 
try’s retail selling. 

The presentation is in two parts. 
Ihe first part is devoted to a quanti- 
tative analysis of the daily newspaper 
in the life of the American public. 
lt quotes from the survey made for 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
to show what percentage of the peo- 
ple, by sex, age, income and educa- 
tional levels, regularly read weekday 
newspapers, magazines or books; and 
what per cent listen to the radio. 
The survey, conducted in 1945 by 
Dr. Henry Link of the Psychological 
Corporation of America and based 
on 4,000 personal interviews in 106 
cities throughout the United States, 
shows that 85% of the men and 
women over 15 years of age read 
weekday newspapers regularly, 74+% 
listen to the radio, 40% read maga- 
zines, 21% read books. 

The presentation then draws upon 
A. N. A. N.’s own study in Toledo, 
Ohio, conducted by Marion Harper 


gency Ny 


Associates, Inc., to demonstrate the 
part that newspapers play in the life 
of the whole family, as contrasted 
with that of the individual; and how 
much time people of each sex, age, 
economic and _ educational group, 
daily spend on their weekday news- 
papers. 

The study shows that 67.2% of 
the families in Toledo read one week- 
day paper regularly; 27.1% read two 
papers; 5.7% read three or more 
papers. Families reading one or more 
weekday newspapers regularly add up 
to 100%. The number of readers 
per copy comes to 2.7. 

The outstanding fact brought out 
by both Dr. Link’s survey and 
Marion Harper’s survey, the present- 
ation emphasizes, is the essentiality 
of the daily newspaper. “No other 
medium is so important to so many 
people as a source of news, informa- 
tion and guidance . whether it is 
found in the editorial or the adver- 
tising columns,” says the Network. 

The second part of the presenta- 
tion analyzes the effect of frequency 
in newspaper advertising on audience 
turnover and on total unduplicated 
audience. 

While stating that it is an experi- 
mental pilot study, A. N. A. N. 
makes the point that it can be used 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
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STATES FOR SALES: From a sales-executive-eye-view, as depicted by American 
Newspaper Advertising Network, Inc., with 70% in the top 318 counties. 
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as a yardstick in estimating the size 
of the audience that can be attracted 
by advertisements appearing in news- 
papers once a week, three times a 
week, five times a week, etc. 

The study on frequency, also made 
by Marion Harper Associates, is 
based on the observation received by 
national advertisements having one 
or more insertions a week in the 
Toledo Blade. 

Repeated “Panel’’ interviews made 
it possible to determine the cumula- 
tive audience from day-to-day, the un- 
duplicated audience for the entire 
series, and the audience turnover. 

From an analysis of all of the 
multiple insertions in the study, 
A. N. A. N. has worked out an 
“expectancy chart’ and two “‘experi- 
ence tables,” from which the adver- 
tiser can deduce with reasonable ac- 
curacy what audience turnover and 
what total unduplicated audience he 
may expect with advertisements of 
varying frequency and varying aver- 
age observation. 

Taking as an example a series of 
advertisements that has an average 
observation of 20%, the study shows 
that if the advertisements run once 
a week for two weeks, the turnover 
will be 1.6 and the total audience 
32.1% in two weeks; if they run 
three times a week, the turnover will 
be 2.06 and the total audience 41.2% 
in one week; if they run five times 
a week for one week, the turnover 
will be 2.63 and the total audience 
will be 52.8% in one week. 

Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Columbia 
University Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, has approved the technique 
used and the conclusions drawn in 
both the frequency study and_ the 
penetration study in Toledo. 

The presentation concludes that 
newspapers, “the medium of deepest 
mass penetration,” can do a better 
job for the advertiser if he uses the 
medium with frequency and continu- 
ity. These, says the presentation, are 
essential cornerstones in the structure 
and operation of A. N. A. N.., since 
the Network insists on a minimum 
of 13 consecutive weeks in order that 
the advertiser may get greater re 
turns on his investment. 


NEWSPAPERS 


A new four-color slide presentation 
analyzing the readership of national 
grocery advertisements in daily news 
papers was recently shown for the 
first time in New York City by the 
Bureau of Advertising, America 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Present at the showing of the new 
presentation, “More Power is News 
paper Ads, Part 2,” were officers and 
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representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives, the Bureau’s Gov- 
erning Board and Sales Committee. 

Latest of a long series of special 
studies developed by the Bureau from 
advertiser-agency-directed Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading, 
and a sequel to “More Power in 
Newspaper Ads, Part 1,” the new 
production reviews readership _per- 
formances of 979 national grocery 
advertisements utilizing conventional, 
or display, techniques as distinguished 
from techniques adapted from edi- 
torial features. 

In reference to the study, Alfred 
B. Stanford, the Bureau’s national 
director, declared that “there seem 
to be emerging a few principles for 
attracting larger audiences. Used 
with skill and judgment, they should 
make newspaper dollars more _pro- 
ductive, if in no other way, by help- 
ing to avoid flops.” 

The new presentation is already 
booked for showings at a large num- 
ber of advertising agencies and, like 
its predecessor, also will be made 
available in booklet form. Like its 
companion study, “More Power, 
Part 2” concerns itself with ratings 
for women’s readership. Both studies 
are limited to advertisements of 70 
to 600 lines as national grocery ad- 
vertisements fall into this size range. 

The main objective of the second 
study is the analysis of the different 
display techniques in food advertise- 
ments which The Continuing Study 
has shown to have won varying de- 
grees of reader acceptance. 

There is room for vast improve- 
ment in the use of all techniques, the 
Bureau declares. The presentation 
reveals that “ads utilizing display 
techniques used almost nine-tenths of 
the total grocery ad space covered 
by this analysis,” but attracted only 
about three-fourths of the recorded 
total of readers. Editorial techniques, 
by contrast, employing about a tenth 
of all the space, corralled almost a 
quarter of the readers attracted by 
grocery advertisements of both kinds. 

In general, the presentation says, 
neither page traffic nor product dif- 
ferences play a major part in this 
divergency of readership. Moreover, 
the size of an advertisement is not 
always an important factor. 


Every Friday, from 10 a.m. to 
+ P.M.., the Los Angeles Examiner is 
setting up its portable ‘Hospitality 
Kitchen” in a different supermarket. 
Building up food demonstrations in 
these markets, it employs not one 
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manufacturer’s products, but all of 
the ingredients of a complete meal. 
The choice of stores is geographical, 
within an area 30 to 40 miles from 
the center of Los Angeles, and ap- 
pearances are spotted to get an even 
coverage of population. 

The “Hospitality Kitchen” grew 
out of the war days when the Los 
Angeles Examiner's home economist, 
“Prudence Penny,” developed a 
booth that could be carried into a 
food market to show women how to 
plan meals under rationing; no em- 
phasis on selling. 

The kitchen is equipped with elec- 
trical warming, cooking and chilling 
plates, staffed by a hostess who pre- 
sents restaurant-type menus, and 
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“PRUDENCE PENNY," Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer home economist, boosting super- 
market food demonstrations in news- 


paper's portable “Hospitality Kitchen.” 


recipes for individual dishes. The 
products demonstrated and displayed 
are those of the Examiner's food and 
grocery advertisers. 

Scores of breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner combinations are shown; cook- 
ing questions are answered, giving 
point-of-sale suggestions, and there is 
a large distribution of literature. 
While the purpose is not to increase 
sales in the market where the demon- 
stration is held, this booth, in action 
at the peak shopping hours has often 
completely sold out in that super- 
market a half-dozen or more lines 
under demonstration. 


MAGAZINES 

The first continent-wide survey of 
magazine preferences among key busi- 
nessmen in Latin America has re- 
cently been completed by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Results of the study, 
conducted for Time International, 
are currently being released. 

e 

Beginning this month, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly is offering a new 
“Merchandising and Advertising- 
Copy-and-Layout Service” to its ad- 


vertisers. The department has been 
established as the result of growing 
advertiser interest in merchandising 
products through media. 
+ 

Frederic F. Austin is appointed 
circulation and business manager of 
The American Girl magazine. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 
Robert S. Allen, of Washington 


Merry-Go-Round fame, has become 
head of Business Guides Associates, 
Inc., which publishes a semi-monthly 
analysis of business conditions in key 
United States centers. Associated 
with Mr. Allen are a group of busi- 
ness analysts and economists in 
Washington, D. C., and in 46 states. 

“National and international polit- 
ical affairs are vitally important, of 
course,” states Mr. Allen, ‘but what 
the businessman wants to know first 
is what’s happening economically in 
his markets; that is, in the commu- 
nities and areas in which he sells his 
goods. Our ‘Business Guides Mar- 
ket Reports’ provide him with that 
information. It is based on statistics 
and facts obtained first-hand by our 
staff of local analysts, and weighed 
and interpreted by our Washington 
economists. In other words, our ‘Re- 
ports’ are strictly factual studies that 
provide the businessman and. sales 
manager with detailed and _ specific 
information on what is transpiring 
economically and what can be ex- 
pected in the future.” 

“Business Guides Market Reports” 
also contain a scoreboard, market 
map, per capita sales, and an index 
of business activity. 

a 

Harvey Conover, president of Con- 
over-Mast Publications, Inc.,  an- 
nounces the election of new officers 
and directors of the company. B. P. 
Mast, Sr., formerly vice-president 
and director, is now chairman of the 
board of directors. 
have been elected vice-presidents and 
directors: E. M. Stanley, business 
manager of Mill & Factory; C. 
Frank Johnson, business manager of 
Liquor Store and Dispenser; A. M. 
Morse, Jr., manager of Purchasing 
Magazine; Joseph Mehr, business 
manager of Aviation Maintenance ¥ 


Operations; Lloyd — Willoughby, 
Western manager. Gilbert Ferris 


has been elected secretary and a di 
rector. The other members of the 
board of directors are Ralph B. John- 
son and Harvey Conover. 

It is also announced that the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast office has been 
moved to new and larger quarters at 


5478 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Ar- 


geles, Calif. Forrest A. Pearson is )) 


Pacific Coast manager. 
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wl Privacy and Mr. Glimpkin are no longer on speaking terms. With an in- 


an- dustrious Mrs. Glimpkin keeping a running account of daily purchases in 
cers the Glimpkin household for the Memphis Consumer Panel Study, the man 
ae is living behind glass walls. From neck ties to oat meal he has no secrets. 
el ° . 

he His sudden change to a new brand of toothpaste is the concern of panel 
ving experts; his pajama preferences result in the complete renovation of cer- 
and tain departments in a Memphis store, and reams of charts are built about 
ness : . , , . “a 

Cc. the price he resigns himself to paying for Mrs. Glimpkin’s new chapeau. 
r of 
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Certainly Mr. Glimpkin’s lack of privacy is one strong factor determining 


al a good test market. He represents a composite of 300 families whose month 
~ | by month reports mark many of the buying trends and preferences of 
hby, Memphis . . . all of which the advertiser will find recorded in our new 
on Consumer Panel Pilot Study Report covering the last six months of 1947 
a which will be available around March 1. Reserve your copy now! 
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PRESS-SCIMITAR 


RADIO 


Up nearly $20,000,000 over 1946 
and reflecting radio’s increasingly 
local character, radio stations’ gross 
revenue from local retail advertising 
in 1947 will exceed national network 
revenue for the first time in 20 years 
of recorded industry figures, a sur- 
vey just completed by the National 
Association of Broadcasters’ Research 
Department shows. 

Based on replies from a projectable 
sample of the broadcasting industry, 
the NAB survey shows over $10,- 
000,000 more in local retail revenue 
than in national network revenue. 

The 1947 gross revenue from local 
retail advertising is shown as $136,- 
000,000 and revenue of national net- 
works as $125,796,000. 

Correcting for underestimation of 
1946 revenue, and adding the ex- 
pected increase for 1947, on the basis 
of the NAB survey, the following 
comparative table shows the increases 
and decreases: 


GROSS REVENUE 


1946 1947 

National 

Networks ..... $126,739,000 $125,796,000 
Regional 

Networks ..... 5,728,000 5,500,000 
National Spot.. 82,917,000 90,000,000 
Local Retail... 116,380,000 136,000,000 
MIR? So tse 5 hae $331,764,000 $357,296,000 


JOHN W. BOLER, president Inde- 
pendent Broadcasting Co., is gen- 
eral manager new station, KIOA. 


The American Broadcasting Co. 
has concluded its most successful year 
with gross billings from the sale of 
radio time reaching a new _ peak, 
Mark Woods, president of the net- 
work has announced. ABC's gross 
network time sales for 1947 
amounted to $43,548,057, an increase 
of 7.22% over gross billings of $40,- 
617,130 reported for 1946, setting a 
new record high. ‘The compilation 
shows that October was the top 
month for ABC time sales last year 
when billings for the period amounted 


to $4,203,034. 
152 


The first regular transmissions of 
a facsimile newspaper have been in- 
augurated by The Philadelphia In- 
quirer and Radio Station WFIL- 
FM. Two editions of The Inquirer 
are now being broadcast, an eight- 
page issue at 2:15 p.m. and a four- 
page issue at 5:00 P.M. on a five- 
day week Mondays through Fridays. 


TELEVISION 


A comprehensive program for 
stepping up the production of tele- 
vision picture tubes at the Lancaster, 
Pa., plant of the Radio Corporation 
of America, which involves the ex- 
penditure of more than $1,000,000, 
has been announced ‘by L. W. Tee- 
garden, vice-president in charge of 
the RCA Tube Department. 

The expansion is being undertaken, 
Mr. Teegarden reports, to prepare 
the way, so far as essential tube pro- 
duction is concerned, for television’s 
anticipated “boom year” in 1948 and 
thereafter. Industry leaders have 
predicted that more than 750,000 
television receivers will be produced 
by manufacturers in this country in 
the next 12-month period. 

Indications are that by the end of 
1948 about 65 television transmitters 
will be on the air serving approxi- 
mately 36% of the United States 
population. Many radio manufac- 
turers not yet in television produc- 
tion have announced plans for pro- 
ducing television sets during 1948. 
Companies with television receivers 
on the market have announced great- 
ly increased production schedules. 


The first National Television Film 
Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Janu- 
ary 26, under the auspices of Tele- 
viser Magazine. Irwin A. Ahane, 
publisher of Televiser is general 
chairman, and Chester Kulesza, film 
supervisor of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., is program 
chairman of the conference. Approxi- 


W. L. YOUNG, formerly with the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., now 
on staff of John Mather Lupton Co. 


mately 200 representatives of tele. 
vision, advertising and film interests 
will take part in the all-day, closed 
discussions. The conference sessions 
will run from 10:00 A.M. through 
4:30 p.m. From then until 10:00 
P.M. film screenings will be held. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
Television Station WCBS-TV has 
issued a new schedule of rates in 
which air time charges are incorpo 
rated for the first time. Air time is 
charged at the rate of $400 an hour. 
In addition to this, there will be 
other charges for the use of facilities. 

Since 1945 when CBS invited ad- 
vertising agencies and sponsors to 
experiment in commercial television, 
it has made no charge for air time, 
charging only for the use of facilities. 

The new rate schedule is to remain 
in effect until June, 1948, according 
to George L. Moskovics, commercial 
manager, and is based on calculations 
of current television values evidenced 
in a steadily mounting “circulation” 
and proved impact of the medium as 
an advertising force. 

Charges for air time and/or use of 
facilities are subject to 15% com- 
mission to advertising agencies. 


New Yorkers and _ residents of 
neighboring communities who buy 
television receivers will do so to see 
sporting events, according to a survey 
recently completed by the Market 
Research Service of New York for 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 

Of the 1,200 people asked ‘What 
two types of programs would be most 
popular on television in your home?” 
69% said sporting events; 43% pre- 
ferred drama shows; 40% named 
movies. 

Although sports events drew mort 
heavily among men than women, 
57% of the women questioned pre 
ferred this type of video. 


ROLLAND W. TAYLOR, who joined 
Foote, Cone & Belding last June, 
has been elected a vice-president. 
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NATIONAL SALES 
PROMOTION MANAGER 


High calibre executive with 
supervisory ability and know 
how to merchandise several 
new electrical products nation- 
ally. Applicants should have a 
following with chain, depart- 
ment store and national distri- 
butors, and be able to super- 
vise men in the field. Only men 
accustomed to substantial earn- 
ings need apply. Resumes held 
in strictest confidence. North 
Jersey Employment Agency, 
330 Glenwood Ave., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


- - 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


Single man. At least a little experience 
in selling to dealers plus ability to handle 
follow ups and correspondence. State ex- 
perience with references which will be 
checked and name salary. Box 2508, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


SPACE SALESMEN WANTED: Opening in 
New York and Chicago leading industrial 
publications for young inexperienced men 
and other sales openings for experienced 
salesmen. Outstanding personality and 
appearance prime qualifications. Send 
qualifications and picture to Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. or 22 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER 


One of the South's leading Radio and Ap- 
pliance Distributors has opening for high 
type Sales Manager. Prefer man with experi- 
ence in Radio and Major Appliance whole- 
saling. Opportunities unlimited for the = 

ox 


man. Give experience and references. 
2506, Sales Mana 
New York 16, N. 


ement, 386 Fourth Ave., 


distributors and dealers. . . 


TOP MAN AVAILABLE 


Exceptionally Qualified To Coordinate 
And Direct Your 
Advertising . . . Sales Promotion . . . Public Relations 


Has organized and managed large department which he now heads as officer 
in one of country’s leading corporations 
chandise and institutional advertising programs in all media, working with 
. Experienced in public relations affecting con- 
sumers, employees, stockholders, community interests, the trade, and the press. 
. Familiar with market and opinion research. 

National reputation based on ability to create and present practical ideas in 
the art of public persuasion. . . . Many-time winner of awards for quality 
of own work and that of agencies which he inspired. . . . Believes advertis- 
ing and public relations together should represent voice of management in 
working for product acceptance and increased company prestige. 


. . . Responsible for developing mer- 


Has thorough knowledge of household equipment and appliance industries, 
but would be interested in permanent connection with any progressive concern 
... Has secure position, but wants more active opportunity. 
monials from present management and recognized authorities. . 
munications confidential. .. . For further particulars write — 


. .. Highest testi- 
. . All com- 


Walter A. Lowen, Placement Specialist 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


JIM LINCOLN FIGHTS INFLATION 


Could this country pay its way to permanent economic 
health? Would the right kind of incentive pay—to sales- 
men, shop workers, everybody—increase production, 
lower prices, lick inflation? 


Jim Lincoln, of Cleveland, thinks so. And this big, 
gray president of Lincoln Electric Co. has proof of it 
in his own company. He thinks he has been proving it 
ever since 1933 with an earnings-sharing plan. 


The plan covers everybody in the company except Mr. 
Lincoln and his brother who is chairman—they being 
principal owners. In 1947, for the first time, the sales 
force was transferred from its previous right- -now incen- 
tive pay arrangement to annual earnings-sharing, as 
Lincoln’s president in the Fall of 1946 told us he was 
going to do (SM, October 15, 1946, Page 71). He said 
then that he did not hold with those who think salesmen 
are such itchetty people they “must get theirs monthly or 
quit.” They get theirs annually now in Lincoln Electric. 


In December 1,155 Lincoln people got $3,800,000 for 
1947. Checks ranged from $25 for short-time employes 
to $35,000 for top management and enginee ring: talent. 
These checks generally ran over 100% of the year’s take- 
home pay. Among the topmost mechanics the total year’s 
pay for one shop worker was $9,457, for the top assembly 
operator, $9,705, for the top welder, $8,982. 


Says Jim Lincoln: “Our men are paid for what they 
produce and not merely for the time they put in. If all 
companies would adopt a similar plan, rising prices would 
be halted; runaway inflation would be eliminated; there 
would be no need of Government price controls; the 
housewife would once again be able to market without 
facing higher prices every week.” 


This non-union company says, since 1933, its produc- 
tion per man has quadrupled and its prices have dropped 
50%. It gets teamwork because every man knows he 
shares in what he produces—the annual split of earnings 
being based on (1) his level of pay; (2) length of serv- 
ice: (3) spirit of cooperation as graded separately by his 
section and department bosses and by an advisory council 
for employes elected by the people in each department. 


One thing is certain: Lincoln Electric people work 
hard. Do they work too hard? Last summer we met an 
intelligent looking ex-Lincoln inspector at Williams, Ariz. 
He had quit after seven years . . . with a big bank roll. 
In his automobile he was “seeing these United States for 
the first time.”” He said: “I just naturally worked myself 
out. I couldn’t stand the pressure any longer. Every 
unit in Lincoln works as a team, every man driving every 
other man because that’s the way you earn that big 
money. You get a fair deal all right, but it takes it out 
of men.”’ However, he figured he'd like to get back on the 
Lincoln pay roll some day . . . after a good rest. 


Maybe this man is not typical. Maybe Lincoln sales- 
men don’t feel that way. But the team principle is good 
for it stimulates effort. It ties men together, whether in 
a shop or on the road. It is more difficult to apply to a 
scattered sales force than to a compact shop crew. Never- 
theless it has its application to selling. Naturally it can 
get best results when everybody in a company is on one 
team, sharing the fruits of company-wide achievement. 
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SPLIT THE SALES DOLLAR—IN PUBLIC 


We applaud what Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., is saying 
to the public. We applaud his use of the sales dollar and 
how it is divided as the basic factor to be understood if 
people are to understand how American business econom- 
ics works. He shows that out of every sales dollar re- 
ceived by manufacturers approximately 85 cents goes for 
salaries and wages. The people get the lion’s share. 


In Akron recently he told us this is the way he 
explains it in speeches, letters to employes and advertising 
copy: “Out of every dollar of sales made by a manv- 
facturer, 47 cents go for materials and supplies—of which 
35 to 45 cents go to the workers who produce those 
materials. Nine cents go for taxes—of which four cents 
are paid to Government employes. Six cents go for 
depreciation, maintenance, repairs and interest; 2 cents 
for advertising and 1 cent for research. This leaves 35 
cents from the sales dollar—of which the employes get 29 
cents. The remaining 6 cents are for profit—of which 
3 cents are set aside for tomorrow’s jobs by reserves to 
buy new machines and to expand plants (which adds to 
somebody’s workers’ pay). The remaining 3 cents are 
paid to stockholders who are the owners of the machines, 
the tools and the factory buildings.” 


This kind of explaining is good education in “The 
American Way.” We are glad to note that other business 
chiefs are beginning to use the same method. If they go 
one important step further they will have adopted a 
suggestion made on this page last Fall: When a corpo- 
ration announces profits it should include sales volume 
and percentage of net profits figures; when dividend 
totals are released, they should be accompanied by total 
payments to employes. This sound plan, proposed by Ross 
Roy, Detroit advertising and merchandising counsel, 
would truly reveal who gets the money earned by Ameri- 
can management and employes. It should disarm a lot 
of venomous and ill-informed attackers of the American 
business system. 


If Mr. Firestone has critics among his own employes— | 


and what business chief hasn’t?—they can say that his 
use of general nation-wide averages “may be OK, but I 
bet they don’t apply to the figures in our own company! 

So we hope Mr. Firestone—and chief executives 
throughout the Nation—are splitting their own. sales 
dollars right in front of the men who helped earn those 
dollars. By that method a company talks to its own 
people in terms of their own jobs and their own welfare. 


Surely that is one good way to teach American eco- 
nomics to the people. Everywhere executives right now 
are puzzling: ‘““How can we sell all the people on ‘free 
enterprise’ ?”” Many executives shy around the use of 
those two words. They are words that mean such differ- 
ent things to different people. Some—including Chair- 
man William A. Barron, Jr., of Gillette Safety Razor— 
have told SM editors: “We can’t sell it by preaching. 
We can only sell it by doing . . . by giving our people 
a square deal, recognition, opportunity and_ security. 
Then they learn about it on the job.” 


lsut employes can’t learn enough unless they also are 
told the facts about their own company . . . frequently 
and as personally as possible. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


te ans is ae en 


S Franklin knew, nothing con- 
tributes more to the educa- 
tion of a free people than the 
printed word. But even Franklin, 
were he alive to celebrate Printing 
Education Week, January 11-17, 
would be amazed at the vast 
amount of paper now produced 
to foster broader knowledge 
through printing. 


At the Oxford mill in Rumford, 
Maine, for example, more than 
1,000 miles of fine papers are 
produced every 24 hours, and 
quality is scrupulously guarded all 
along the line by numerous labo- 
tatory and production tests daily. 


In this high-speed, high-quality 


TENSE MOMENT DURING- PRINTING EDUCATION 
WEEK! PORTRAIT OF B. FRANKLIN TURNS RED AS 
OXFORD REFUTES HIS MAXIM,"HASTE MAKES WASTE)’ 
BY CONVERTING LOG INTO QUALITY PAPER IN 
31% HOURS INSTEAD OF CUSTOMARY 32 HOURS! 


production, Oxford enjoys many 
advantages. The mill is located in 
the heart of America’s finest pulp- 
wood section. 


Add to this the skill of our 


veteran craftsmen, more than 
600 of whom have been making 


Oxford papers for twenty years 


or longer. Some families have 
three generations in the mill—a 
heritage of fine papermaking that 
is beyond price. 


So when you want a print job 
you can be proud of, specify 
Oxford. Sold by good paper 
merchants in principal cities. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 


Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 


Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton. Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 


Wealth AAA mia Le 


Among economic studies made in this country is a survey whic 
presumably proves there is maldistribution of wealth in America) 


It uncovers the so-called startling fact that 10% of the familieg 
have three-fifths of the country’s total savings. What it fai 
to uncover is that this 10% does not have three-fifths of the 
country’s real wealth—like automobiles, for example. 


The statisticians making the survey did not state that wealt 

shows up in material possessions as well as in cash savings, 
That will always be true where Free Enterprise permits freedom 
of choice ... the freedom to do with your money as you see fit! 


Consider for a moment the average American's interest in owning 
a car. This has opened no less than three new channels for distrib 
uting wealth: 


1. Users of motor vehicles provide more than 21% billion dolla 
a year in user taxes to the government. 
2. Automobile manufacturers alone pay some 859,000 peopl 


— ° P 
billions Oo! dollars a vVear In Wages and salaries. 


3. The auto industry generates business amounting to billions of 
dollars for one out of every six concerns . . . most of them small 


In the advertising business we are keenly aware of the health 
distribution of wealth that freedom of choice makes possible 


Through advertising, Americans are urged to compare—to choost 
—to decide for themselves the way they wish to spend their moneys 
Few products would be sold without the sound distributiot 
effective advertising, and well-planned merchandising which hel 
make Free Enterprise succeed. 


Let’s keep Free Enterprise on a firm footing. Let’s air the facts ¢ 
its success to everyone. Let’s see that Americans continue f 
enjoy the highest standard of living in the world. 


Let's keep wealth distributed the American way! 


Ross Roy, Inc., Advertisi 
2751 E. Jefferson Av 
Detroit 7, Michig 


